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ning, and leaping in thousands up, and 
along, and over the Giant’s pillared 
Causeway paths. This I had done, 
and I did not choose todo again. Or 
was I to descend into Kerry, that land 
of high peaks and low ponies—of 
large creeks and little cows—of heather 
on the hill and arbutus in the grove— 
of health in the gale and beauty in the 
vale (I am, unconsciously, becoming 
poetical) — the land of the Mac Gilli- 
euddy and the O’Donoghoe, and the 
O’Mahony and the O'Sullivan, the de- 
scendants of Irish princes and chiefs, 
living amidst their grand kingly moun- 
tains — the land of Daniel O’Connell 
and of Daniel O’Ruark, andthe “ great 
aigle” of the kingdom of Kerry, the 
most gentlemanly of all birds on orni- 
thological record—the land where the 
purple Iveraghs melt away in the far 
distance— where the stately Reeks lift 
their piercing pinnacles into the blue 
heaven for many a romantic mile; 
where the wild, Spanish-named * Si- 
byl-Head,” like a Pythoness of stone, 
bends over the vexed Atlantic, as, 
towering six hundred feet above its 
surface, she spurns into creamy foam 
the blue deep water which welters 
round her ebon feet, while all around, 
is toss, and tumble, and rush, and 
wrestle; and the dim “ Blasquets,” like 
castles chained amidst the foam, or 
pyramids of the sea, loom like giants 
in the misty distance ;—the land 

But hold! Let me pause. Do I not 
hear, in fancy’s ear, some sound much 
resembling  Pooh-pooh !” proceeding 
from that editorial glass-house of yours, 
Mr. Poplar, at No. 50, where you sit 
and deliver judgment on erring contri- 
butions? Methinks, or rather mehear 
you say, “ Did not this man set forth 
in his programmic title, that he was to 
undertake a Pilgrimage to the Queen’s 
County for the good of posterity and 
the public ; and lo! here he is, ranting 
and roving —ay, and raving, too— 
down amidst the cliffs of Kerry? Is 
not this proceeding to Belfast via 
Cork ? — or like the Irishman who, 
wishing to drive a porcine beast to 
Dublin, and knowing its retrograde 
obstinacy of instinct, faced the com- 
pliant animal towards Bray, and thus 
backed him into the metropolis ? 

Dear Mr. Poplar, you must allow a 
little for enthusiasm when the kingdom 
of Kerry is on the tapis, and an Irish- 
man holds the pen. It is now about 
twelve months ago that I paid you a 
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special visit on your return from that 
country. You sat, asl remember, in 
the aforesaid Crystal Palace of criti- 
cism, where, for your own comfort, 
and at the instigation of your many 
anxious friends, you have at last estab- 
lished a patent gas and asbestos stove, 
dependant from your wall, which, how- 
ever ingenious as regards the maker, 
and enjoyable by yourself, you will 
pardon me for saying has an auto-da-fe 
appearance, and looks consumedly like 
a gridiron to roast literary San-Beni- 
tos at. On this occasion, you had just 
come back from Killarney. You had 
been accompanied thither by English 
friends, loveable and literary, and had 
enjoyed yourself and them, and all 
things about you, and above you, 
toto celu. You were, in fact, at 
the time, thoroughly Killarneyised, 
and might have cried to me, ‘* £d Jo 
sono anche FPittore!” Never did I 
see you, Anthony, so beside yourself. 
Your natural gravity had thawed like 
frost before the fire of your enthusiasm. 
The severity of the critic, the dignified 
precision of the editor, were ingulfed 
in the rapture of your reminiscences. 
Your chest heaved, your brow bright- 
ened, your check kindled, your nostril 
dilated like that of a warhorse, your 
eye flashed and corruscated. First 
you threw out the left hand, a la Tom 
Belcher; presently you forked out 
with the right; while your whole being 
seemed so big with the furor and the 
afllatus of the remembered enjoyment, 
that I almost expected to see you ig- 
nite, and go blazing up through the 
skylight like a rocket, showering a 
golden rain behind you of sparks, and 
perhaps setting fire to your respectable 
establishment and its contents of price. 
Now, as I pardoned — nay, admired— 
your enthusiasm then, so you must for- 
give my excursiveness now, when I 
promise that I never more will wander, 
save selon régle, but keep as steadily 
on the rail as an express train after an 
accident; and as ** Dimidium facti qui 
cepit habet ;’’ so, andiamo— 

I will at once begin. In selecting 
the lands of  Leix and Ossory” for 
my pilgrimage, by which I mean what 
has been called the Queen’s County 
since Philip and Mary’s time, I am 
aware that there is not much of what 
is striking or beautiful in the natural 
landscape of this shire; nor yet that 
the peasantry offer any salient angle 
of character or out-jutting peg of pe- 
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culiarity to hang my pilgrim’s hat on. 
The land, too, for the most part is 
champaign, save where broken by 
the rich forest- timber of the many 
noblemen and gentlemen’s seats scat- 
tered over the soil, or a few ranges of 
hills) Among these are the Escars 
(quere from Escarp, a slope?), one 
of which, ‘The Ridge,” rising near 
Athlone, i intersects the Queen’s County " 
and is seen at Maryborough. ‘This 
Escar consists of coal-shale, limestone, 
and sand. The Dysart Hills, also 
running eastward towards Carlow, pre- 
sent one or two bold features, such as 
the ancient Rock of Dunamace and the 
Doon of Clopoke; while, outtopping 
all, the Slieve Bluimh mountains, with 
their mellowing shadows and lights, 
run south- west, and divide this from 
the King’s County, the ancient Offalia 
of Leinster. Amidst these solitary 
hills, which even a fastidious Ruskin 
would admire for the beauty of their 
colouring, rises Ard-Eirin, or the 
Height of Ireland ; and amongst their 
gorges is a wild ravine, which opens ¢ 
bridle- path clear through the moun- 
tain called the “Pass of Glandine,” 
which I think is visible from Ballyfin. 
Lough Annagh, the only lake in the 
county, like a jewelled clasp, connects 
these two shires, King’s and Queen’s, 
and has a shore in each. 

To atraveller proceeding from Dub- 
lin, Portarlington is the frontier town, 
and first to be visited. Now Iremem- 
ber when Lien Chi Altangi, the dis- 
contented Chinese wanderer, proposed 
to make a pilgrimage from London to 
Kentishtown, he discovered that there 
were two ways to perform the journey, 
*fone by coach, which cost sixpence, 
and one on foot, which cost nothing.’ 
So in going to Portarlington, whichis the 
frontier town of Leix, you may travel by 
rail, which saves time—by coach, which 
shows you the landscape; or you might 
(at all events, some years ago) have 
sailed there in a ditch, called the Grand 
Canal, sitting up on the bench of an 
oblong trunk, called a cabin, of a giddy 
gadabout Irish gondola, termed a * fly- 
boat,” though resembling that insect 
in nothing but its fidgetiness; and 
thus if you were not drowned, or 
smothered, or swamped in passing 
through the *‘locks,” you reached Por- 
tarlington in about six hours. I pre- 
ferred a two hours’ journey, so took 
the train, and at ten o'clock, a.m., ina 
carriage fully equal to those between 
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Bath and London in equipment and 
speed, we started, passing on the right 
the gigantic milestone monument y clept 
the Wellington Testimonial, which 
evinces nothing of architecture but its 
angularities, nothing of sculpture ex- 
cept its nudity; and is not a testimo- 
nial of anything under the sun but 
want of cash, eventuating in want of 
completion. Three miles further on, 
at Clondalkin, a picturesque round 
tower rises; it stands on one side of 
the village street, draperied half-way 
up with greenest ivy. In the interior 
are modern lofts, by the help of which 
and a crazy ladder, I once, in the 
days of my injudicious juvenility, at- 
tained the summit, endangering my 
youthful neck, and enacting on the oc- 
sasion * Pate in Peril.” Thence on- 
ward, shortening the way by pleasant 
converse. On the seat of the railroad 
sarriage beside me sat a tall, emaciated 
clergyman from the county of Cork, 
with the richest, raciest, broadest 
brogue of that fine country on his lips 
I ever heard ; he seemed a most amia- 
ble theorist, and full of fancies, which 
he delivered in an extraordinary way 
as we rolled along. 

** Power,” said he, ‘is the snare of 
the day; and England has arrayed 
herself into sections, each of which re- 
presents this Godless system. First, 
there is the Aristocracy, or power of 
the high-born, engendering and perpe- 
tuating pride, the “Devil’s sin, and hate- 
ful to God. Next, there is the Bu- 
reaucracy, or power of diplomacy, 
generating cunning, reserve, and men- 
tal reservation. ‘Then there is the Si- 
derocracy, or iron master’s power, 
which, in its production of machinery, 
annihilates the natural quality of loco- 
motion ordained by God, which is 
slowness, and deteriorates manual la- 
bour, which is man’s original doom for 
sin, Thenthere is Woolocracy, repre- 
senting the power of the cotton lords— 
a linsey-woolsey aristocracy, and op- 
posed to truth, inasmuch as their eyes 
and ears being all stufled with cotton, 
they cannot see, or hear, nor under- 
stand. Then there is the Hierocracy, 
or power of rampant Churchism, whose 
ywrogeny are Popery, Puseyism, and 
illiberal Sectarianism; and, lastly, 
there is Democracy, engendering rebel- 
lion and contempt of order, and acting 
out by brute force. There are just six 
of them,” continued he, repeating the 
names slowly; ‘‘ and stx in the Bible 
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is Satan’s number — six cubits in Go- 
liah’s stature ; sixty cubits in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image; six toes on the 
giant in Gath—while seven is the Lord’s 
number. Six of these ‘ ocrasies ’—six 
of these ‘ o-cra-sies,’ my friends, how 
awful to consider them !” 

The constant recurrence of the last 
two syllables, and the prolongation of 
his Cork accent in drawling them out, 
had a ridiculous effect among us, es- 
pecially when a little bright-eyed child, 
of about ten years of age, and who had 
been listening attentively, looked up in 


his face, and said — ** And to which of 


the ‘O Crazys’ do you belong, sir ?”— 
a question which produced much laugh- 
ter, the good man himself joining hear- 
tily in the merriment. 

In chatting thus pleasantly we rolled 
past ‘* The Naas,” lying about a mile 
to our left, with its St. David’s Castle 
in ruins, and its rath, on which the 
states of Leinster once held their ge- 
neral assemblies. Beyond it, on the 
old mail-coach road, one meets an 
enormous assemblage of long, moulder- 
ing walls, Arches on arches, innu- 
merable rows of windows, and broken 
doors, and successions of vaults — one 
huge ruin, originally built of brick 
brought from Holland at vast expense 
and labour. 

This is Jigginstown, erected by Lord 
Strafford, and never completed. ‘The 
name is cacophonous, and suggestive 
of Irish dancing, but is really derived 
from an ancient [rish gentleman, who 
synchronised with Alexander theGreat, 
and was called Joughaine-More; and 
here he reigned as King of Leinster, in 
his capital named after him. Our next 
station was Newbridge, antiphrastically 
so named, I suppose, and, more Hiber- 
nico, from one of the oldest bridges in 
Ireland being near it: ‘ hence,” as 
Mr. Pepys has it, to Kildare. And soon 
we glided past St. Brigid's fane, stand- 
ing by the round tower of Kildare 
and its ruined cathedral, where reposes 
the dust of the stately Geraldines. 
Here we were joined by some oflicers 
in the —-th Hussars. The conversa- 
tion turned on horses, and what they 
could do, and the relative speed of a 
racer and an express train, when a 
gentlemanly youth, who had come with 
the officers, and up to this had not 
spoken, narrated the following anec- 
dote, which, I confess, interested me 
greatly. I will strive to give it in his 
own words :— 


«It was a bright, cold evening in 
the month of March, when my father, 
who, in his capacity of agent to Mr. 
A., had received a large sum of money, 
was preparing to return home ; he tra- 
velled in his gig, accompanied only by 
myself, then a young lad, and driving 
a powerful brown horse, rising five that 
May, which had once or twice exhi- 
bited marks of an obstinate temper. 
The sun was just sinking behind a wide 
flat of black, bare bog, through which 
the road ran for many a mile, when a 
small strap giving way in the harness 
compelled my father to pull up ata 
little shebeen house which formed the 
half-way station across the bog. The 
owner of this tenement was well known 
to my governor ; he was bog-ranger 
on the property. M*‘Manus was his 
name; an honest fellow, and offered 
every help towards repairing the rup- 
tured harness; but while doing so his 
manner was so nervous and agitated, 
that the governor, noticing it, would 
not be put off till he had ascertained 
the cause. ‘The country, in fact, had 
suddenly become disturbed ; agrarian 
outrage had commenced, and my fa- 
ther, from his connexion with property, 
and the duties and necessities of his 
orofession, was just at present unpopu- 
= and had now to traverse four 
miles of a solitary rvuad, his person 
known, the night fast coming on, 
and three hundred pounds in his gig- 
box. My father, though a brave man, 
was likewise fully alive to his danger, 
and made all haste to be gone: but 
when he essayed to start, the brown 
horse absolutely refused to budge. 
Some most malapropos fit of ill-hu- 
mour had come over him; and, lean- 
ing back on his haunches, his forefeet 
planted firmly on the sod, his large 
sulky ears laid down on his head, and 
his eyes showing all their white, and 
squinting into his winkers, he looked 
the very incarnation of the Demon 
of Doggedness. Conjecturing that 
something had gone wrong with the 
harness, and that the animal was 
being galled or hurt, we examin- 
ed our tackle thoroughly, but all was 
as smooth as the palm of my hand, it 
was a case of pure, unsophisticated 
sulk, and seemingly admitted of no 
cure, the brute resisting alike coaxing, 
patting, speaking, and bullying — for 
when the governor tried to lead him 
by the bridle, he would shake his head 
indignantly, and show the white of his 
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eye ; and when we gave him the lash, 
which we did pretty often, he would 
plunge most wickedly, and back so 
violently, that nothing but a special 
miracle seemed to preserve the gig and 
its occupants from being canted over 
into the deep, black bog-holes which 
flanked the road at either side. 

“At last my father, though a good- 
humoured man, fairly lost his temper ; 
and ‘time for him,’ as the man of the 
shebeen remarked. He was a person 
of great determination, as most of 
you, gentlemen, are aware, when 
he had the honour of serving with 
your gallant corps in Spain. He 
was an old soldier too, and was not 
to be bullied this way by a horse. So, 
jumping into the gig, he ordered me to 
sit firmly ; and addressing the animal, 
‘Goudy,’ he said, speaking slow, and 
between his teeth, ‘ Goudy’ (this was 
the name of the horse, called after a 
rich Monaghan farmer who had sold 
him to my governor, and a capital 
judge of a horse he is) —*‘ Goudy,’ 
said he, speaking to the brute as if he 
were an animal rationale, as we say in 
our logic, ‘this is some of your nor- 
thern stiffness ; but I'll take it out of 
you,’ said the governor; ‘I'll teach 
you something I learned from the 
muleteers in Catalonia,’ said he; ‘I'l 
introduce you to St. Dominic — I'll 
promote you to the dignity of a Smith- 
field martyr,’ said he; ‘I'll give you a 
touch of Queen Mary,’ said the gover- 
nor. For my father, gentlemen, was 
an old-fashioned Protestant, and never 
could comprehend how it was that 
Miss Strickland makes out this Queen 
of England to have been so gentle 
and tender-hearted. So he jerked 
half-a-crown to the shebeen-keeper, 
and cried, ‘M*‘Manus, bring me a 
large sheaf of your driest straw, and 
put it under the horse’s belly." When 
this was done, he told them to fling two 
blazing turfs on the straw. In a mo- 
ment they ignited, and, flaming up, en- 
veloped the horse in smoke and blaze. 
‘Let go his head,’ roared the gover- 
nor, as the horse, mad with fear, and 
uttering a terrified snort, bolted wildly 
away, plunging and rearing as the 
burning straw fell off from him, and 
finally breaking into a furious gallop ; 
while my father, sitting quietly up, kept 
giving him the lash, cut after cut, most 
manfully, till it came to first-rate raeing 
speed, and no mistake. For three 
miles we kept on at this pace; but now 


the road swelled up a little, and a turn 
to the left through a plantation would 
have been our nearest way home; 
while the road we _ traversed, still 
skirting the bog, was at least a mile 
round. The horse, now pretty well 
tamed, seemed well inclined to follow 
my father’s guiding hand; but, at the 
moment he reached the turning, a man 
leaped down from a ditch on the road, 
and the horse, shying violently at him, 
set off more madly in the gallop than 
ever down the right-hand road; and 
thus my father’s life was saved, gentle- 
men, by the violence of his horse; for 
four men, afterwards transported, con- 
fessed that they were lying in wait at 
the turning of the road, with the inten- 
tion of stopping the gig, shooting my 
governor, and probably myself into the 
bargain, and seizing on the contents of 
the gig-box. I must add, in conclu- 
sion, that Goudy has never since mis- 
behaved ; and if he ever is inclined to 
be a little dogged, the moment he hears 
the governor's voice, he is as gentle as 
au managed palfrey.’’ 

While hearing this incident, we had 
glided past the green and springy Cur- 
ragh, which, apropos des gallopes, is 
the most charming spot in the world 
for an equestrian run. One of our 
military companions made us smile, 
when describing a scene he had once 
witnessed here. It was during the 
time of a fiercely-contested election at 
Carlow, that his Excellency the Earl 
of M came to the Curragh to 
course. On this occasion he was cha- 
peroned by P r P. ll, Esq., 
whose house was ‘convaynient” to 
the spot, and who was himself a keen 
sportsman, and a highly popular man. 
As his Excellency rode along, he at- 
tracted an extemporaneous staff of all 
combettnediibel gentlemen, farmers’ 
sons, and a “tail’’ as long as a High- 
land chief’s, of rabble, which ‘his 
lordship suffered and enjoyed, being 
too fond of popularity to act out the 
** odi profanum vulgus” on an occasion 
like this. The sport was wretched ; 
the “ nimble greyhounds strained upon 
the leash,” but not a hare was to be 
seen; and good-natured Peter was be- 
side himself at such a mark of disre- 
spect from the feline race to viceroyal- 
ty. Up and down they rode, and 
amidst and around the furze bushes, 
till Lord M » losing all patience, 
exclaimed, with a loud voice— 

** Not a hare to be had, I declare! 


ae 
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Now, Mr. P. ll, I should like to 
know where all the hares on the Cur- 
ragh are gone to this morning.” 

While Peter was meditating an apo- 
logetic response, a voice answered 
from the crowd, in a brogue so extra- 
ordinary, so rich, so flat, and so so- 
norous, that every one burst out laugh- 
ing— 

** Perhaps, my lord, it’s to Caarlow 
they’re gone.” And the horsemen di- 
viding, the speaker, who rode a blood 
mare, and was an immense fat young 
fellow, with a fusby face, and two 
greenish grey eyes, where folly, and 
fun, and shrewdness strove alternate- 
ly, emerged before his Excellency. 
Peter was indignant at the intrusion— 

“Go home, M‘Gomeril; this is no 
place for your folly.” 

«Oh! I beg—I intreat,” said Lord 
M » amused beyond measure at 
the figure and the voice, “ that this 
gentleman will not go, till we hear how 
it is that the hares have gone to Car- 
low, as he says.” 

‘It’s some nonsense, my lord, of 
this fellow’s ; he is an Orange squireen 
from Dunlavin, a crackbrained fool of 
a fellow, and not fit to speak to your 
Excellency.” 

**Oh! I assure you, Mr. P ll, 
I excessively enjoy the little he has 
said,” said Lord M » laughing ; 
‘and am impatient to be further en- 
lightened by him respecting our miss- 
ing game. Do pray, sir, tell us what 
you know of it.” 

Thus encouraged, the party com- 
menced, all present bursting out laugh- 
ing the moment he opened his huge 
mouth. 

**Why, thin, your Excellency, I 
said the hares was gone to Caarlow, 
and it was Mr. Pether here who sint 
them there, and spiled your lordship’s 
sport.” 

«* What do you mean, you impudent 
fool ?” said P ll, frying with vex- 
ation, while the Castle party were con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

«Why, Mr. Pether, can you deny 
to the Lord Liftinint what you said 
this morning, and I hearing you? 
Didn’t you give out, in the hotel-yard 
at Naas, and cracking your whip all 
the time, that every living sowl, man, 
woman, and child, must immediately 
go off to Caarlow, and vote for the 
Radical mimber? and so, my lord, I 
suppose the hares went with the rest.” 

Presently we arrived at Monastere- 


van, which simply means the monastery 
of, or on the Even, or Barrow. Sir R. 
Cox calls this river the Berva. Probably 
the ecclesiastics of that day made a 
saint of the river in Hindoo or heathen 
style. The monastery was founded by 
Dermot O’Dempsie, Chief of Offalia, 
in the twelfth century, and on its ruins 
is built the present handsome house 
of Moore-abbey. The occupant and 
owner of this fine place is the Marquis 
of Drogheda. His lordship’s family 
were originally English. Settling in 
Ireland, in Elizabeth’s reign, Edward 
Moore was knighted by the Lord De- 
puty, for military service against Ty- 
rone, and received a grant of church 
and abbey lands near Drogheda (toge- 
ther with the presentation right of four 
livings still in this family) ; while his 
son and grandson, stout soldiers both, 
marrying into the wealthy families of 
Colley and Loftus, acquired much ad- 
ditional property (the Colleys were 
the progenitors of the ‘Iron Duke” 
and all the Wellesleys, and are now 
represented by the Hon. George 
Colley, Viscount Harberton’s brother. 
The Loftus family, continued in the fe- 
male line, have developed in the Mar- 
quisate of Ely). From his marriage 
with this family, a.p. 1620, Charles, 
second Viscount Moore, obtained 
the Abbey and estates of Monaster- 
evan. ‘They were stout soldiers these 
English Moores, and such are usually 
successful wooers. Their motto ex- 

ressed their pertinacity both in mak- 
ing love and making war, in courtship 
as well as in carnage —‘‘ Fortis cadere 
cedere non potest,” which is as much as 
to say, a brave fellow may get a re- 
pulse, but he will stick to his point.” 
Their scutcheon contains, on sapphire, 
three mullets, or spur rowels, which 
are, in heraldry, the filial distinctions 
of a third son; but to the unheraldic 
eye these mullets have the appearance 
of stars, and convey the idea of the 
family having adopted them from aprin- 
ciple of gratitude, as if thanking their 
stars for the good things they had pick- 
ed up in Ireland; while over them, as 
crest, a negro’s head is grinning with 
African delight. No doubt, the Mo- 
nasterevan property was an original 
forfeiture, or rather legalised plunder 
from the rightful owner, ‘“ The 
O’Dempsie,” in favour of Adam Lof- 
tus, who was Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Lord Chancellor, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and four times Lord 
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Justice; and for this last duty he had 
£33 6s. 8d. per mensem—thus combin- 
ing the cassock, and the coif, and the 
College cap in his single person. ‘This 
gentleman, as he had a plurality of 
offices, so he had a like plurality of 
children, reckoning twenty mouths 
around his table—a large dividend 
from nature for either one man or one 
meal. Some men, if we credit Mr. 
Jarndyce and his biographer, have 
had house, and hall, and lands in- 
gulfed in Chancery, and lost them all. 
But a happier fortune awaited this Sir 
Adam Loftus; for he brought Chan- 
cery into the bosom of his home, and 
lost nothing, but gained much — it 
being a well-attested record, that the 
High Court of Chancery was held 
more than once in the ancient hall of 
Moore Abbey, or rather, as it was then 
called, Monsterevan, Sir Adam sitting 
up on the woolsack, and behind the 
great seal, on such occasions. 

Of the O’Dempsies I shall say more 
when I come to speak of Leix Castle. 
The last of them was Charles, whose 
name in ballad and legend is ‘* Cahir 
na Cophuil,” or Charles of the horses, 
so termed from his skill in riding, and 
—alas! it must be written—his success 
in stealing that animal. He gave a 
name to a place near Monasterevan, 
called ‘* Cophuil Wood.” Here this 
man, outlawed, attainted as a traitor, 
and his noble property confiscated, 
defended himself with a few followers 
against a large force sent to appre- 
hend him; and on his friends being 
cut down, he swam over the Barrow, 
with his sword in his teeth, and thus 
for the time escaped, though eventually 
ne was taken, and ignominiously hang- 
ed. 

A fine bridge spans the river at Mo- 
nasterevan (which place Cox desig- 
nates Roseglass), on which the Rail is 
laid ; and on crossing it, the border is 
passed, and we are in the Queen’s 
County, and, consequently, the special 
part of my pilgrimage is begun. 

Ptolemy tells us that this country 
was inhabited by tribes called “ Bri- 
gantes,” which appellation, I confess, 
has a very suspicious affinity in sound 
to the more modern title of ‘bri- 

gands” —a name, which the recital of 
the deeds and manners of most of its 
inhabitants, during the reigns of the 
four last Tudors, and all the Stuarts, 
would seem unconsciously to imply as 
being, on the whole, a very suitable 
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one. But whether to apply so oppro- 
brious an epithet to the wild aboriginal 
chief, O'Dempsie, who fought hard to 
keep his own, and when plundered of 
it, thought it no sin to steal it back 
again; or to the royal O’More, King 
of Leix, who, hounded and harried 
from throne and territory, from crown 
and castle, from the sway of his sove- 
reignty and the freedom of his forests 
(and the noblest oaks in Leinster were 
the planting of his hand, and now o’er- 
shadow his tomb), earned the title of 
*¢ arch-rebel,” because he was unwil- 
ling to abdicate his rightful sceptre. 
Or whether to apply it to the native 
chiefs, who plundered the invaders? 
‘‘The Munsterians generally rebel in 
October,” says Cox, ‘‘and kill, steal, 
ravish, and murder without mercy ”— 
a sort of autumnal foray. Or shall we 
apply the hard name to the same par- 
ties, when they spoiled and sacked each 
other —‘* brother going to war with 
brother,” such as we find exemplified 
in the persons of *¢O’Neale” and * Lord 
Barry” (the latter English or Welsh 
by descent, but ‘ Hibernior ipsis Hi- 
bernicis”)? On this man, in 1599, 
O’Neale made an onslaught, and 
‘preyed, burned, and spoiled;” where- 
upon Barry remonstrated in a letter, 
telling O’Neale that he has robbed him 
of ** four thousand kine, and three thou- 
sand mares and gerrans.” This was 
certainly a heavy foray, quite in Scot- 
tish border style, and equal to any of 
Roderick Dhu’s. Or dare we apply 
this uncourtly name to the chivalric 
Mountjoy, Essex, or Sussex — gallant 
soldiers, no doubt? Or does the name 
suit the more pacific Robert Cowley, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, tempore 
Henry VIII., who, writing to Secre- 
tary Cromwell, on the best mode to 
** enfeeble the Irishry,” advises the go- 
vernment ‘to take away their cattle 
and their corn, which is their very liv- 
ing” (Raleigh had not appeared yet 
with that ‘ noxious esculent,” the po- 
tato)? He counsels “to burn and 
destroy their corns ; and as for their 
cattle, that several armies should pro- 
ceed at once, and in one year the 
same cattle shall be dead, destroyed, 
stole, strayed, or eaten.” This is 
a charming illustration of the method 
of practically producing a * Hibernia 
pacata.” Or may we apply the title to 
Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides, who, in 
1650, traversed this county, making 
‘a notable harrying of the Irishry,” 
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and, under Colonels Hewson and Rey- 
nolds, cannonaded and dismantled with 
gunpowder the castles of Leix and 
Dunamace, with the loss of many lives ? 
Or whether the name would suit some 
at least of the English adventurers, 
stout soldiers of fortune, who, after 
having “harryed the Irishry,” sat 
down, themselves, their wives, their 
nephews, their nieces, their kinsfolk, 
and, in fact, all their small families, 
as proprietors and tenants in fee atque 
re of the escheated lands of the van- 
quished. 

To which of all these various and 
contending parties this uncivil term 
may be fitliest applied, let the impar- 
tial reader of [rish history determine : 
it becomes not a peaceful pilgrim like 
me to decide on this question of bri- 
ganderie. What is sufficiently curious, 
old Camden deduces this name, Bri- 
gantes, from a Belgic word, Briga, 
signifying ** free hands,” and makes it 
to be the root of Brigands and Bri- 
gandine. He is writing of the people 
of Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
“the bishoprick of Durham,” where 
stealing, probably, was fashionable, ac- 
cording to “the good old rule” of 
border life. Afterwards, when writing 
of Ireland, he reverts to the name, and 
satisfies himself with deriving it, with 
a quasi, from Birgus, the Latin name 
for the Barrow. 

The whole county, anterior to Queen 
Mary, appears to have been divided 
into three portions: — first, there was 
Leizx, where reigned O’More ; second- 
ly, Ossory (or ‘* Upper Ossory,” Kil- 
kenny being sometimes styled ** Lower 
Ossory”’), which lay on the south and 
west of the county, Tipperarywards. 
This was the ancient principality of 
the “* Mac Gillia Phadruig,” or * the 
son of the servant of Patrick,” a 
name first taken by an ancestor in the 
days of that great saint, illustrative of 
his piety as well as of his courtesy, 
and afterwards transmuted from the 
roughness of its Celticism, and Nor- 
manised and euphonised into Fitz- 
Patrick. And thirdly, Clanmalier, or 
Glenmalier, which lay around what is 
now called Portarlington, and was go- 
verned by the O’Dempsie—a chief or 
prince holding under O’More. Another 
great Irish chief, of ancient blood and 
large possession, was O'Dun, of the 
Woods. He was a kinsman of the 
O’Dempsies ; but held his property 
better together than that unfortunate 


house. This old Celtic sept is now 
lineally represented by Colonel Dunne, 
of Brittas, the gallant and eloquent 
member for Portarlington. All these dis- 
tricts abounded in forests and bogs, and 
so late as a hundred and fifty years ago, 
the way from Portarlington to Mount- 
rath was a wild and tangled wood. Old 
Camden thus delivers himself of this 
county—** Regiuncula sylvestris et uli- 
ginosa ;” thus done into English by a 
young College gib, who is by my side— 
** This region 's opaque with forest and brake ; 
And so highly lymphatic and philo-rheumatic, 


With fen and with fog, with marsh and with bog, 
‘That "twould charm a frog.” 


Camden is caustic on the O’Demp- 
sies, over whom, together with the 
O’Mores and Mac Gillia Phadruigs, 
he flings a bottle of vitriol. Hear 
how the old fellow libels them all three, 
calling them ‘ malefica et tumultuosa 
hominum genera, qui ad Anglos de- 
turbandos et legum jugum excutien- 
dum, nihil non quotidie moliuntur,” 
which being translated into common- 
sense English, and without the help of 
the gib, poetical and aforesaid, just 
means, *‘ that they would not suffer 
the English to cut their throats, after 
they had taken their cash.” What- 
ever truth may be in this remark of 
Camden’s in regard of the families of 
O’More and O’Dempsie, it is false, and 
a betrayal of ignorance in respect of 
the Fitz Patricks, who, presiding as 
kings, princes, and earls of Upper 
Ossory, during more than 1200 years, 
appear to have been on the whole ¢ 
wise and politic race, keeping the sun- 
ny side of the hedge, standing with the 
stronger party, and acting out their 
own ancient war-cry for themselves, 
** Ceart ladir aboo”—* the just and 
the strong for ever.” Thus, when 
Henry If. invaded Ireland, Donough 
Fitz Patrick joined him at once. Four 
hundred years afterwards, Barnaby 
Fitz Patrick was the “ charissimus et 
amantissimus amicus” of King Edward 
the Sixth; and the letters addressed 
to him by that noble and pious young 
monarch, we hope to insert in the pages 
of our pilgrimage, when we come to 
treat more especially of Ossory. This 
Barnaby Fitz Patrick was Baron Cas- 
tletown, an English creation ; his mo- 
ther was an Ormond. It was he who 
apprehended, in 1579, and slew his 
own cousin, Roderick O’More, last king 
of Leix (whom Cox makes a monster 
of cruelty); so the family were alto- 
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gether in the English interest, to which 
they appear to have adhered pertina- 
ciously, as far as I can gather, two of 
them even serving under King Wil- 
liam, of Nassau, in 1695; and thus, 
like the Le Poers of Curraghmore, 
Lord Waterford’s ancestors, who sail- 
ed on the same tack of loyalty (as also 
the Ormonds), they preserved their 
estate, which now, undiminished and 
intact, and retaining its ancient en- 
tirety and princely extent, without one 
faintest shadow from the Incumbered 
Estates Court falling on the emerald 
brightness of its lawns and pastures, is 
in possession of their present repre- 
sentative, the Right Hon. John W. 
Fitzpatrick, late M.P. for the Queen’s 
County. 

In the reign of Mary, this land of 
Leix, &c., became a shire, and its 
chief town was called, after her Ma- 
jesty, Maryborough. During her reign 
and her successors’, down to the Revo- 
lution, many English families came 
over and settled inthe Queen’s County. 
These were turbulent times and dark 
days, and men’s passions and interests 
met and jostled together, and struggled 
and fought on the highway, till in the 
dust and melée, right and wrong 
commingled, and truth and falsehood 
became obscured, and men called the 
same thing by different names. Thus, 
the personal right of the natives to their 
own possessions was declared to be ig- 
sowed and absorbed in the political 
right of their invaders. What the 
Irish called defending their castles, the 
English called rebellion; what the 
Trish styled having their pockets picked, 
the English dignified and legalised into 
confiscation ; what the Irish described 
as pushing a man out of his own hall- 
door, and then sitting down in the 
easy-chair of the expulsed proprietor, 
and ordering dinner for a dozen, the 
English expressed by a milder desig- 
nation, and named the harmless meta- 
morphosis—plantation. 

No doubt, on the Irish side there is 
much recorded evidence of sanguinary 
deeds and unrelenting cruelty, mingled 
with gleams of the better traits of the 
national character. Yet be it always 
remembered that the principle of the 
Gael was theirs, and they fought for 
their own. No doubt, on the part of 
the English there is indisputable proof 
of tyrannous aggression, grasping co- 
vetousness, legalised robbery, ruthless 
partition, and unscrupulous spoliation 
mingled up with unconcealed scorn of 





their victims, and yet cordial apprecia- 
tion and close detention of their spoils. 
Yet the high hand which steers the 
world may have brought right out of 
this wrong, and wisely overruled it all 
for our moral, social, political, and re- 
ligious good, and Ireland may be all 
the better now, from the oo lesson of 
her conquest, her Saxon colonisation, 
her partitions and plantations. Let 
by-gones be by-gones. In regarding the 
present, let us forget, as a nation, our 
past ; and if, at times, our blood begins 
to beat in our veins, and our cheeks to 
glow, when we remember how we suf- 
fered from Plantagenets and from Tu- 
dors— from the legal finesse of the 
first Stuart—from the inquisitions and 
seizures of his odious successor—from 
the blades, bullets, broadswords, bat- 
teries, and blowings-up of Oliver Crom- 
well—from the ingratitude of the se- 
cond Charles, and the treachery and 
cowardice of his brother ; —if we are 
inclined to resent the flood of English 
settlers who came in during these 
reigns, like a swarm of locusts over the 
land, devouring every green thing, let 
us remember that with them came the 
beginnings of our free Protestant insti- 
tutions, which are the glory of the 
land. With them came the germ of our 
industrial enterprize, the mustard-seed 
of slow growth, but which is now, at 
last, becoming a great tree. Let us 
not forget that many of their descend. 
ants form the staple of our resident 
nobility, and our very best gentry ; 
that their blood has mingled with ours 
in the veins of contracted and common 
affinity ; that we have grasped them by 
the hand, sleptin the pleasant shadow of 
their rooftree, sat at their feasts, and 
worshipped in the same house of God 
with them; let us consider that their 
ancestors, who won these lands by their 
bright brand, or had them by royal 
boon, but did so in a spirit of gallant 
or grateful loyalty to their own sove- 
reign, and their descendants are no 
more to be charged with the rapacity 
of the founders of their families than 
many of the ancient English nobility 
are to be criminated as partakers of the 
military violence or grasping spoliation 
of William the Bastard and his Nor- 
man adventurers towards the subju- 
gated Saxons. Let Irishmen cease to 
revile or envy England, and seek to 
emulate, if not to equal her. With more 
native talent, if prudently directed, 
and as much energy, if properly sus- 
tained, we have but to try, to perse. 
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vere, and to succeed. Let Ireland 
plant her young shoots henceforth ra- 
ther in the soil of principle than that of 
impulse ; let her girdle her loins with 
honourable endeavour; and, above all, 
casting aside for ever the whine of en- 
treaty and the rags of her mendicancy, 
let her weave for herself the rough but 
honest garment of independence — of 
the true Dargan pattern — the robe of 
self-respect, warmest near the heart, in 
which she will walk as a queen and 
a lady, amidst the applause of nations, 
and will shine forth more “ great, glo- 
rious, and free,’’ than ever she could 
have done had she listened to the voice 
of agitation, and unsheathed the wild 
but fruitless sword of rebellion. 

Into the Queen’s County, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, came seven families, 
commonly called ** the tribes of Eng- 
land.” These were Cosbys, Hartpoles, 
Bowens, Barringtons, Ruishes, and 
Ovingtons or Hovendens, The coun- 
try, like the Thane’s Castle, ‘‘had a 
pleasant seat,” and the “air sweetly 
and nimbly did commend itself unto the 
gentle senses” of many a settler from 
the fair sister isle, who, by right of 
purchase or royal gift, sat down on the 
soil in subsequent reigns, and of whom 
I will speak in the fit place; so that 
the country became almost Saxonised, 
and this had its natural influence on 
the peasantry. 

I have said that they were not dis- 
tinguished by any peculiarity of na- 
tional character. ‘They have neither 
the keen acuteness of the northern 
half-caste Scot, nor the bright and 
rollicking Celticism of the South, or 
the Spanish physique of the West. 
There is nothing among them of the 
MacShane or the Teague of the ancient 
comedy ; nor could they be recognised 
as the descendants of the ‘* mere 
Trish,” whom Father Good vilifies, and 
Edmund Campion paints in such lan- 
guage as this—‘* ‘They have learned to 
wash their shirts four or five times 
a-year.” But in order to counterba- 
lance this advance in their love for 
clean linen, he sketches them as utter- 
ly nasty in their victuals. ‘*Shamrotes, 
watercresses, and other yerbes they 
feed upon, and oatmeal and butter 
they cram together; flesh they devour 
without bread, asking no dressing 
thereto ; the rest boileth in their sto- 
mach with aqua vite, which they swill 
in by quarts and pottles.”” Anything 
approaching to this picture of ancient 
savage life, could not now be found 





in Ireland, especially in the Queen’s 
County, where the continued presence 
of so large and refined a body of gen- 
try has influenced the manners and 
bearing of the poorer classes ; so that, 
on the whole, they are rather a gentle 
peasantry, especially in the vicinity of 
villages or gentlemen’s seats. Yet, 
on one or two occasions, exceptions to 
this state of things have occurred, and 
this peasantry have perpetrated deeds 
of as dark a dye as any committed by 
their Tipperary neighbours, Of such 
was the assassination of Mr. Edward 
White, of Abbeyleix, some years ago, 
in the open day. I knew him well, 
and esteemed him much. He was a 
man of singular benevolence in his as- 
pect as in his actions; rather inclined 
to Methodism in his religion, liberal 
in his politics, and of a stainless 
character. He was unmarried, living 
with his sister. He kept a large cloth 
and hardware shop in the village, where 
he presided, and where he had the 
character of being an inflexibly honest 
man, as well to his customer as to him- 
self’; so that a child or an idiot pur- 
chasing from him, would get just the 
value of his money, no more and no 
less. This man had purchased much 
property, was wealthy, and gave a 
great deal of employment on his farms, 
Well, in the broad daylight, and on 
the public road, and within half a mile 
of the village where he lived, one of 
his own labourers, with whom he had 
some slight difference, fired the con- 
tents of a gun into his stomach, as he 
sat in his gig, which killed him in- 
stantly. The body falling forward 
against the splash-board, the hand still 
holding the reins, and a well of blood 
in the bottom of the gig, in this condi- 
tion the horse brought the murdered 
man back to the door of his own house ! 
This is a dark story. I will relieve it 
by one of a different hue, illustrating 
the manners of the people, which, 
though tragical in its commencement, 
had a comic termination. It was just 
after the close of a contested election, 
and when ‘“ the blood of the county 
was riz,” that Peter Burton, a decent, 
though stolid peasant, was returning 
home from a fair at Mountrath, where 
he had supped with a friend. I fear 
he was a little elated both with pot- 
teen and politics, His young land- 
lord had been returned for the county, 
and Peter was talking loud on the 
road, and shouting “ for ever!” 
when some of the other party came 
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behind him in the dark, determining 
to spoil his music, and he received, as 
his wife told me, ‘such a crack of a 
wattle acrass his skull,” as effectually to 
disarrange the harmony of his phreno- 
logical development, in the fracture of 
that organ. He was conveyed home 
senseless ; but the skilful physician of 
the place lifted the broken bones from 
off the brain, and successfully trepan- 
ned the man ; and the fellow, having a 
constitution like a rhinoceros, recover- 
ed; his wife preserving carefully the 
fragments of her husband’s skull, and 
producing them from her pocket, on 
all occasions, wrapped in an old cotton 
handkerchief, for the inspection of a 
curious public, with a running accom- 
paniment, half-whimper, half-boast, 
*¢ how the villyains had nigh destroyed 
poor Peter ; but little they thought of 
his thick head, my dear! and how, of 
all the families in the country, the 
Burtons beat them all entirely in the 
beautiful thickness of their skulls — 
the Lord be praised for the same — 
for much good it was to poor Peter, 
although the doctor” — here she re- 
lapsed into a whine—* made him wear 
a tin-pan (a trepan) under his hat, my 
dear !”’ 

Portarlington, at which we were now 
arrived, is antiphrastical as toits name, 
lucus a non lucendo. I saw no port 
there but a decanter of “ very old par- 
ticular ” wine of that name on a friend’s 
table. Our national imagination would 
often seem to bring us in guilty of geo- 
graphical bulls in this way. ‘Thus, for 
example, in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, we have Monkstown, where is 
never an anchorite, save a few *‘ monks 
of the screw” among the rich Quakers. 
In Kingstown no monarch reigns; no 
valley smiles at Glenageary. In Bul. 
lock is neither flock nor herd, the spot 
is singularly anti-bucolical; and no 
dark cliff beetles on the wave which 
rolls in on Blackrock. In fact, this 
town was named by Sir Henry Bennet, 
afterwards Lord Arlington, to whom 
Charles II. gave the place in 1662, by 
private signet, and afterwards con- 
firmed the same by granting him, in 
1667, a royal charter to enable him to 
constitute the place as a town and 
borough. The whole property had 
been confiscated from Lewis O’Demp- 
sie, second Viscount Clanmalier, who 
had shortly before been attainted of re- 
bellion. Bennet, finding a small Jand- 
ing-place among the thick hazle-trees 
which lined the Barrow (which river 
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now skirts the town), dignified it with 
the name of a port, and called the 
whole concern Port Arlington, after 
his own recently-acquired title. ‘This 
nobleman was the fourth letter of the 
cabal, and the confrere of the renegade 
Clifford, the astute Ashley, the profli- 
gate Buckingham, and the savage, 
learned Lauderdale. Arlington was 
not a man of low birth, as some pre- 
tend; his father was an ambassador, a 
judge, M.P. for York, and knighted 
by James I. at Theobald’s. His elder 
brother, created Lord Ossulton, was 
ancestor of the Earls of Tankerville ; 
while Lord Arlington’s only child, a 
daugter, marrying, at five years old! 
the Duke of Grafton, the King’s son 
by Barbara Villiers, carried his pro- 
perty to the Fitzroy family. Of Lord 
Arlington, Burret speaks cautiously as 
to character, Hamilton, in his ** De 
Grammont Records,” unreservedly; and 
Sir Walter Scott, rather eulogistically. 

In or about 1668, he sold his Portar- 
lington estates to Sir Patrick Trant, of 
an ancient Danish family, long resident 
in Ireland, and ancestor of the Trants 
of Tipperary ; but Sir Patrick being 
a Jacobite, and fighting on the losing 
side at the Boyne water, was attainted, 
circiter 1695, and his Queen’s Coun- 
ty property confiscated—his southern 
estates barely escaping a similar fate, 
through the virtue, the fortitude, and 
the tears of his wife. The year fol- 
lowing, William III. took upon himself 
to grant these lands to his friend and 
favourite General, Henry de Massue, 
Marquis de Rouvigny, afterwards 
created Earl of Galway, which title 
became extinct in 1720; and the new 
inheritor lost no time in inviting his 
faithful French and Dutch followers to 
come and settle in his recently-acquired 
borough. Hence the French settlement 
in Portarlington, the original lines of 
which remain in strong features to this 
day. But it appears that William had 
exceeded his rightful power in making 
this grant ; and his Parliament shortly 
after reassuming the lands (with the 
exception of a few of the estates be- 
stowed by Rouvigny, which, on peti- 
tion, the House confirmed to the hold- 
ers by special grace), sold them to the 
London ‘ Hollow Sword-blade Com- 
pany.” These gentlemen, enjoying a 
monopoly of their craft, were wealthy, 
and had probably advanced money to 
the Government; and William, who 
was generally, as we say, extremely 
hard up for cash, was glad to pay his 
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debts by lands which cost him nothing. 
This company, with a name so oddly 
fierce, was thus denominated from the 
weapons they forged, and for which 
they hada patent. The blades of their 
broadswords were hollow at the back, 
and filled with quicksilver ; on raising 
the sword the metal ran down to the 
hilt, and on delivering the cut rushed 
to the point, giving additional weight 
to the stroke. Again these parties 
subdivided, and sold this uneasy pro- 
perty (which, like a discontented ser- 
vant, was always changing its place, 
and fidgeting alout in search of a new 
master), partly to Mr. Ephraim Daw- 
son, the present Lord Portarlington’s 
progenitor, and Mr. Stannus, his kins- 
man; partly to the Warburton fa- 
mily, who had been, I fancy, a long 
time in the county; and partly to 
Edward Smith, Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and ancestor of the Mount- 
henry family. In 1712, the Bishop 
sold the * lordship of Leix ’’ to Hector 
Graham, a scion of the noble house of 
Montrose. He was grandson to one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s knights, Sir 
Richard Graham, who fought with 
great renown against the Spaniards at 
Kinsale, in 1599. His brother in 
arms, Sir George Flower, “ another 
valorous soldier,” founded the noble 
house of Ashbrook, in this county ; 
while Graham was rewarded with large 
grants of land in Cavan and Monaghan, 
and was made governor of the Castle 
of Maryborough, by patent from James 
I., in 1602.* 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
took place in the year 1685; fully 
4000 Protestants escaped to these 
countries or fled into Holland. It 
would, perhaps, interest the reader to 
hear something of the Marquis de Rou- 
vigny, who had so much to do with 
the plantation of Portarlington. His 
father was a strict Protestant, and 
deputy-general of all the French 
Churches ; he was ambassador from 
Louis XIV. to Charles II., and Bishop 
Burnet gives us a page and a-half of 
his folio memoirs detailing the advice, 
valiant and wise, which he offered to 
the old bigot, his master, in regard of 
how he should manage his Protestant 
subjects. ‘‘ He gave the king an ac- 
count of their numbers, their industry, 
and their wealth ; their constant readi- 
ness to advance the revenue ; and that 
all the quiet he had with the court t of 


* See “ Pacata Hibernia,” 
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Rome was owing to them, and if they 
were rooted out, the court of Rome 
would govern as absolutely in France 
as it did in Spain,” &c. As ** he went 
through these particulars, the King 
hearkened very attentively; but the 
old Marquis perceived ‘ that they made 
no impression’ on Louis, who, thank- 
ing him for his zeal for his service, 
said — ‘I consider myself so indispen- 
sably bound to extirpate heresy, that 
if the doing of it would require that 
with one of my hands I should cut off 
the other, I would cheerfully submit to 
it.” Burnet, who at this time was 
in disgrace with the court at home, 
resided then in France, and had much 
intercourse with ‘ old Rouvigny,” as 
he calls him, which he details in his 
own gossipy, graphic style, remind- 
ing one continually, in its egotistical 
and self.elated detail, of the desk, pul- 
pit, church, choir, and parochial re. 
forms wrought by “P. P., Parish 
Clerk.” 

The youngerRouvigny was William’s 
General till the latter’s death, and after- 
wards had a command from Queen 
Anne in the Spanish war. He pre- 
ceded the track of Wellington in a 
slight degree — for at Badajos he lost 
an arm, while, in 1706, he took Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; but losing the battle of Al- 
manza, he underwent a censure from 
the Peers of Parliament. He was 
connected with the ducal house of Bed- 
ford, and was uncle to Lady Rachel— 


“ That sweet saint who sat at Russeli’s side.” 


Portarlington resembles the legs of 
a pair of compasses rectangularly ex- 
tended. As you walk up the long, 
cold, clean strip of a street which 
forms the northern limb of the town, 
you see large and even stately houses, 
which contain broad landing- places 
inside, and old-fashioned halls, and 
lofty back drawing-rooms, looking 
down over spacious quaint pleasure- 
grounds, garnished with flower-beds 
and green walks, and dotted with 
forest timber, under whose quiet sha- 
dow sat these true-hearted noble old 
emigrés in security, ‘‘no man making 
them afraid ;”’ witness the house once 
occupied by Major Champagné (now 
Mr. Arthur's school), or that at pre- 
sent held by Mr. Des Veux — both 
these gentlemen descendants of refu- 
gees from France. 

As you proceed, your eye encoun- 


in loco. 
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ters over shop-doors names of un- 
doubted French origin — ‘ Champ,” 
and **Le Combre,” and “ Blanc,” 


which last is gradually Irishing itself 


into Blong, and is spelt so by the 
worthy butcher who rejoices now in 
the name, and whose ancestor fled 
from the fierce dragonade, in company 
with more distinguished emigrés. 

I have a little book by me while 
write, entitled ‘* Les Plaintes des Pro- 
testans cruellement opprimez dans le 
Royaume de France.” Printed at 
Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau, 1686.” 
It is worn with age and handling ; its 
pages have probably been often mois- 
tened with tears. It is marked here 
and there in places which perhaps 


awake ned memories or associations of 


sadness in the reader's heart. This 
little volume belonged to rather a dis- 


tinguished exile, René de Latablere, of 


Pics urdy. The certificate of this gen- 
tleman’s naturalisation in Ireland, from 
the courts, is dated 1709, but before 
that he had entered the army at 
twenty-eight years of age ; his ensign’s 
commission in the regiment of “Du 
Canbon, bearing date 169], i is signed 
by * Ginkell ;” “and a very * cramp 
piece of penmanship” it is, all ups 
and downs, and flourishes at the end, 
as if his pen was going through its 
pike exercise as the gene tral wrote his 
name. If the taking of Athlone was 
to have been effected by caligraphy, 
and not by cannon, I am afraid the 
Irish would have carried the day 
against the gallant Dutchman. This 
René de Letablere died in Dublin in 
1729, and his immediate descendants 
are some of our best and most respect- 
able townsmen — viz., the families of 
Litton and of Gabbett.* 

Some of these emigrés came to Port- 
arlington, built their“ French Church,” 
still thronged with their descendants, 
founded excellent schools, for which 
they had Government grants from 
the neighbouring lands, reared hand- 
some dwelling-houses, and intermarried 
with the first gentry of the country. 
Such were the Champagnes, after- 
wards baronets and church dignitaries. 
The late noble Marquis of Anglesey’s 
mother was a Champagne. ‘The Des 


Veeux also settled in Portarlington ; 
their real name was Vinchon de Bac- 
quencourt ; the first emigré was a man 
of learning, and published a translation 
and commentary on ‘‘ Ecclesiastes.” 
The Vignolles family sat down here, 
of which race is the present Dean 
Vignolles. The pasteur of the emigrés 
was Antoine Fleury, of an old family 
in France, who had been for eight 
successive generations ministers of the 
Gospel. The family took its rise in 
the reign of Francis [., at the dawn of 
the Reformation. In 1686, Fleurie, 
or Fleury, had to fly to Holland, and 
lived for some time at Nassau, whence 
he came to Ireland in 1690, as chap- 
Jain to William and Mary. His wife 
was maid of honour to the Queen; 
and Fleurie rode with William at the 
crossing of the Boyne, where he dis- 
played ‘much courage, as his old cas- 
ae riddled with bullet- holes, and 
preserved by his descendants, can tes- 
tify. He had a good living from Go- 
vernment—Coolbanagher, near Emo, 
Lord Porte arlington’s park; and his 
tomb may be seen in the French 
churchyard, near the vestry - room 
door ; and his great-grandson is the 
Rev. Charles Marlay Fleury, our 
good and gifted townsman, who can 
reckon up an aurea catena of ten 
successive forefathers, son succeeding 
sire, and all of them ministers of 
the Gospel, beginning in or about the 
year 1540, and terminating at present 
in himself, being the eleventh in cleri- 
eal descent. Vivat valeatque! Around 
Portarlington are other respectable 
county families deriving from French 
ancestry, among whom are the Allo- 
ways, the Tibeaudos, the Trenches, the 
Sabbatiers, &e., &e. 

I sat in an humble cottage which 
stands in the street of Portarlington, 
on that limb of it which is next to the 
Queen's County. This poor tenement 
belonged to two brothers of the name 
of Foubert ; their ancestor had been 
Equerry to King William, he and his 
brother having escaped from near Paris 
in 1685, and crossed the straits of Dover 
in a fishing-boat. ‘This man was the 
first settler at Portarlington, and ob- 
tained considerable property, and his 


* An ancient list on my table classifies the emigrés thus :—Clergymen—Dean Brocas, Dr. 
Chenevix, Drs. Champagne, Saurin, Beaufort, Pellessier, Mercier, St. Paul, Sandes, Dubar- 


die, Gruber, Des Veeux, Chaigneau, Maturin, 


Dabsac, Le Fanu, Fleury, Viridet, Caillard, 


&e., &e. ; Officers—Vignolles, Desbrisay, Luabilliere, Corneille, Le Grand, Le Barth, Adle- 
corn, La Tabliere, &e., &¢.; Merchants — La Touche, Dolier, Dubetat, Boileau, Battier, 
Perrier, Lanauze, Paget or Boursiquot, Cromie, Erk, Vashen, Lunel, Maziere, Bere, &c. &c. 
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descendant now occupies a cabin by 
the road-side. ‘Lhe second settler 
was one Mechinette; then came Colo- 
nel De la Cour, whose descendants are 
in Cork; and Pierre Durant, from 
Gascony, whose house was where now 
stands Mrs. Stannus’s handsome resi- 
dence. Then there was a Count Petit 
Baux; and a Grenier, the latter family 
extinct. The old Huguenot’s eyes 
sparkled when he spoke of these mat- 
ters, and grew dim when he told me 
that there were eleven families of his 
name and blood now in Bordeaux, of 
a different faith from his. ‘* The 
water wears the stone,” and all things 
decay—the old French church has un- 
dergone such architectural revisions, 
under the commendable surveillance 
of its present pious and hard-working 
minister, the Rev. John Benn, that 
it is almost a second edition of the 
edifice, much enlarged and improved, 
to suit a growing congregation. Its 
registries, which I have never seen, 
must be deeply interesting; they range 
from 1694 to 1844, and are full of 
historic and romantic associations, 
The church plate was a royal gift 
from the Princess of Wales, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, the wise con- 
sort of George II. It consists of a 
massive silver salver, two tall heavy 
flagons, one cup, and one paten, on all 
and each of which is engraven the 
shicld, motto, &c., of the Prince of 
Wales, followed by this Inscription :— 
“Donné par son Altesse Royale 
Madame Wilhelmina Carolina, 
Princesse de Galles, 
en faveur 
de l’Eglise Francoise Conformiste 
de Portarlington. 
Le 1 Mar., 1714-5." 
There is likewise the following in- 
scription on the church bell :— 


**In usum Ecclesie Gallice Portarling- 
toniensis Campanam hance dono dedit Sere- 
nissima et Piisima Princeps, Wilhelmina Ca- 
rolina, Serenissimi Georgii Whaliz Principis 
Uxor—Dilectissima Serenissimi et Potentis- 
simi Georgii Magne Brittanie, Fran. Hib. 
Regis Nurus meritissima. Promovente II- 
lustrissimo Comite Henrico de Galloway, 
qui dum pro rege Res in Hib, Administraret 
hoc Templum sumptibus suis eedificari cu- 
ravit, 1715.” 


This composition of stupid superla- 
tives is redeemed by the information 
conveyed in the last few lines; it ap- 

ars, then, that the French Church 
of St. Paul, Portarlington, was built 
at the expense of the younger Rouvig- 
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ny. His was, indeed, a noble charac- 
ter, generous and devoted; and Bur- 
net illustrates these points well and 
truly, when he tells us that in 1691 
‘‘old Rouvigny being dead, his son 
offered his service to the King, who 
unwillingly accepted of it, because he 
knew that an estate which his father 
had in France, and of which he had 
still the income, would be immediately 
confiscated. But he, Rouvigny, had 
no regard for that, and heartily engag- 
ed in the King’s service, &c., and is a 
man of eminent virtue, capacity, cou- 
rage, and zeal for religion.” 

Rouvigny appears in high and me- 
rited favour with the old Whig Bishop. 
Another of his master’s generals does 
not stand quite so well with him— I 
mean Ginkel ; he tells us how he was 
made Earl of Athlone, and “had noble 
rewards for the great service he had 
done ;” but he omits to say, that the 
26,000 acres which William granted him 
in 1693 (the forfeited estate of William 
Dungan, Earl of Limerick), and which 
grant Parliament confirmed 7th De- 
cember, 1695, they, i.e., the parlia- 
ment, reversed on the 15th day of the 
same month! on which the family re- 
tired to Holland, where they remain- 
ed, and no Lord of Athlone sat in par- 
liament for fully a hundred years from 
that time, when Frederick, the sixth 
earl, took his seat in the Irish House of 
Lords, a.p. 1795. Truly, William, 
of glorious memory, appears to have 
had something like a very stiff-necked 
House of Commons. 

As I stood leaning over the stone bat- 
tlements of the bridge which spans the 
Barrow, musing and revolving many 
of the occurrences which are here of- 
fered to the public, I could not help 
devoutly wishing that the stream of 
my country’s history henceforward 
might more and more resemble the 
track and passage of the tranquil river 
below me, no doubt at times to be 
fretted by rock, or swoln by flood, or 
shoaled by drought—no doubt at times 
subjected to windings and to rapids, 
and exhibiting foam and bubbles ; but 
on the whole, flowing calmly, fertilising 
its own banks with its own waters, and 
reflecting their prosperity, their indus- 
try, and their peace on its quiet bo- 
som, and performing in the sight of 
nations its stated and steady course 
from fount to fall—from its rise amidst 
the rocks of the cycles of time till its 
flow into the broad main of eternity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


O sLeeEk, smiling, unsifted scoundrel ! 
*¢T knew her sister but slightly,” for- 
sooth — ** Wonder if she is like her ?” 
He dared to write that to me, her 
husband, the brother of his victim! 
But this record of damnation had slip- 

ed his clutches, while he blessed 
Fimself in his yet unravelled infa- 
my. Ay, he had driven a hard bar- 
gain with the devil—this fellow—and 
** who,” thought he, ‘will ever see the 
contract ?” buried, as it was, under 
such a whited wall ; he would yet walk 
delicately under the world’s eyes, not 
too far-sighted for him, brazen-browed, 
and with sneer for sneer. But the el- 
der imp tricked him, and fooled him, 
and tripped him up in the end, for all 
that, and put hay in his horn! 

Morton flung down the papers, with 
a spot of hot scorn in his pale, proud 
cheek. 

It has been impossible to preserve in 
all their ada vividness the accu- 
mulated and rapid pictures with which 
Morton, as he went on, in his quaint 
eloquence, piled up hisstory. He had, 
indeed, been greatly excited, but now 
spoke with more calmness. 

These details (he resumed) I 
learned from my wife, whom the letter 
of Count C had thrown into a 
state of violent agitation. My own 
sympathy, and the knowledge of sub- 
sequent facts have filled up the gaps. 
One day, when, fortunately, my wife 
was away at the Rectory, a parcel ar- 
rived from London, addressed to her. 
From its shape I guessed that it con- 
tained the bracelet spoken of by the 
Count, and therefore opened it at 
once. Iwas right. In the case was 
a serpeut dropt with gems of all co- 
lours, the head a single emerald, the 
largest I had ever seen—one blaze of 
green light; the coil a twist of knot. 
ted gold. It was, indeed, a noble 
piece of costly workmanship ; but one 
thing about it struck me as strange; 
the fangs of the serpent were wide 
apart, and the tongue protruded —a 
detail unusual in such trifles. But as 
though the artificer had wished to set 
a foil against the extravagant magni- 
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ficence of the rest of his work, or fol- 
lowing out some bitter whim of his 
own, had chosen to mix base things 
with rich, the little tongue was of 
common steel, but worked and cut 
with a marvellous minuteness, and so 
fine and delicate that it vibrated as [ 
turned over the bracelet in my hand, 
I determined that my wife should not 
see this thing, dreading the effect it 
was likely to have upon her mind, and 
I therefore locked it carefully up in a 
little cabinet in the room, which had 
never before been made use of, and 
said nothing about it. ‘The same even- 
ing, when Madeline returned home, I 
observed something strangely feverish 
and restless in her manner. She was 
unusually talkative, but no subject re- 
tained her attention for more than a 
few minutes. She seemed, indeed, 
wholly other than herself, and her old 
pensive, thoughtful habit, = gone. 
The change pained me; [ inquired 
anxiously of her if she felt unwell; 
but she replied that she had never felt 
better in her life. Nevertheless, I felt 
her pulse, and it was quick and irrita- 
ble. Ona sudden, as we were talking, 
she rose from the sofa, where she had 
been sitting with me, and went to the 
little cabinet, in which I had locked 
up the bracelet. ‘I have conceived 
a great curiosity,” said she, ‘ to open 
this cabinet. I never well observed it 
before, but it has greatly taken me on 
a sudden, and I should like to have it 
moved into my bedroom.” 

I made some excuses about the dif. 
fieulty of moving it, and said that I 
should be obliged to look for the key. 
Fortunately, before I had done speak. 
ing, some new fancy had taken her, 
and she interrupted me to speak of 
other things. For several days after 
that evening, however, I remarked 
that she would sit, whenever she could 
do so, close to the cabinet; if seated 
anywhere else, she became restless, 
and would at last leave her place, 
and sit down in the recess where it 
stood. 

Every day she became less and less 
able to move about; her confinement 

U 
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was now imminent ; and with me every 
day rose and set anxiously, between a 
thousand tender hopes and fears. In- 
telligence of life or death from another 
world was at hand. Any hour might 
break the seal of a great joy ora great 
sorrow. Already from the future 
young blue eyes seemed to laugh at 
me. Already in still corners of the 
dreamy house the phantom of a baby 
voice would mock me. Already a joy- 
ous confusion of sweet-sounding names 
ran over in my mind; but yet, gather- 
ing intensity ‘ds ay by ‘day, an icy, ter- 
rible apprehension clung to my heart. 
Madeline was so frail a thing, her very 
beauty was not of flesh and blood. She 
seemed a soul made visible. ‘That 
pain should revel and have sway in that 
fitie fragile fo aR so acutely and deli- 
eately finished from head to foot, and 
susceptible to the finger-tips, was a 
thought that agonised me. A buxom 
young woman from the village was 
installed in the house. I had written 


to London to secure the attendance of 


an able physician, whom I had known 


for many years. My recollections of 


the native Galen were too vivid for me 
to rely exclusively on his services, 

Many and many a night, too anxious 
to sleep, did | hang over that pale 
young face, upturned in its pure 
dreams, and listen with almost agony 
to the low coming and going of the 
breath upon the fragrant lips. 

One night I awoke suddenly from a 
strange and most unpleasant dream, in 
which it seenied to me that I was sit- 
ting with Madeline by the grave of 
Geraldine. My wife’s hand was in 
mine, and we were talking of the dead 
girl, when a serpent suddenly sprang 
out of the long wee ds, and fastened at 
the throat of Madeline. I started uy p 
in terror to pluck away the reptile, but 
my foot slipped, and I fell, and fell, 
and fell. You know that sensation in 
dreaws. Well, when the wiiirl and 
eddy of the fall had subsided in my 
head, I looked about, and all was 
changed. I found myself walking 
through pille ired streets, in some dim 
decaying city of the south. Column 
and arch were tumbled on the ground, 
and heaped among rank grasses. Here 
were temples — there palac es — there 
prisons. Classicism and feuds Jism 
jumbled together with a desolate 
strange beauty, beneath a gorgeous 
sky. W alking at my elbow, on one 
side, was Count Cc ; on the other, 


= think you ?—the dead body of 
Geraldine Rushbrook, stepping in its 
grave-clothes. Although I had never 
seen her, I recognised the corpse as 
hers, by some strange dream-instinct. 
And I felt no surprise, as though the 
dead walked daily, and a skeleton 
might have sauntered out of the next 
house with a walking-stick, or a lady, 
holding up her winding- sheet from the 
gutter, tripped into the cashmere- 
shawl-shop; or young babies in swad- 
dling - clothes of the charnel, be seen 
taking an airing in open coflins, on the 
knees of ghost-like nurses. As we 
wilked on, C » going up to that 
other dead companion, rudely drew 
back the head-bands from the corpse, 
and cut oii a long tress of the silky 
hair which fell in showers over the 
shoulder; and ashe did so, I observed 
a frown and a look of pain in the dead 
face, as though the body, spite of its 
ghastly galvanic scintillation of life, 
would have prevented the rude inso- 
lence of the robbery, but could not. 
Then I observed C—— thrust his 
hand into his bosom, and draw from 
thence a sinall casket, into which he 
tossed the lock of hair; and under the 
half-open lid, as he hastily shut it up 


again, | just caught the green glare of 


a huge emerald, and recognised the 
head of the serpent, and the gems on 
the bracelet, which the Count had sent 
to my wifé. While I was looking over 
his shoulder, I stumbied against a loose 
fragment of stone, and fell over him, 
and out of the dream altogether, and 
so 1 awoke. 

It was an inexpressible relief to find 
myself in my own bed, in my own bed- 
room, and to catch, by one faint ray 
of the autumn moon that struggled 
through the window draperies, the 
shapes of faniiliar objects about me. 
Nevertheless, through all tle mist and 
numbness of recent sleep, an unac- 
countable feeling of alarm and loss op- 
pressed me. _Instinctively, I stretched 
my arms to Madeline, and turned to 
see if she were yet asleep. Conceive 
my horror, when my hand passed over 
a vacant pillow and a dimpled empty 
place. My wife was not there. I was 
thoroughly awake in a moment; I sat 
up in the bed, and rubbed my eyes, 
and looked all oe me, and called her 
by her name. No, she was not there ; 
and the coverlid flung back, as though 
she had risen in haste, and the room 
evidently empty. I leaped up, and 
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went to the door; it was open; Ipassed 
through it, and like one that follows 
the adventure of a dream, all ina puz- 
zled wonderment, crept mechanically 
down the stairs. 

‘The drawing-room door was stand- 
ing wide open, and the moon, that 
wanted but two days of the full, shin- 
ing through the oriel at the further 
end, flooded the floor and galleries 
with light. I entered, with a wild flut- 
ter of the heart, as in some fairy-hall 
a prince, treading the chambers of a 
charmed castle, dreads in each to light 
upon some evil thing. Near the win- 
dow, in the recess of the little cabinet, 
I found my wife sitting quite still. Her 
elbows were resting on 1 the ebony ledge, 
and her cheek pr opped upon one hand. 
By her eye, in the light of the moon, 
I could perceive that she was asleep ; 
and this was sleep-walking. I stood 
motionless, and holding my breath for 
many minutes, fearing to disturb her, 


and casting in my mind some means of 


getting her back to her room, But 
thus standing, I had rested my arm on 
a little table close to where she was 
sitting, and in the abstraction of amaze- 
ment in which I was, I threw all my 
weight upon that arm, drawing back to 
look at her. In a moment, over went 
the table with a crash more dinning for 
the deathly silence of all the house. I 
almost bit my tongue through with 
vexation, 

All is over, thought I; she will 
awiuke, and be da: ngerously ill, per- 
haps. ‘This thought flashed through 
me, for I had heard of the danger ‘of 
sudden shocks to sleep-walkers. But 
Madeline did not move in her still seat. 
There she was, when I looked up, her 
head resting on her hand, as though 
unconscious of the noise. I was more 
than ever alarmed. I touched her 
wrist, it was warm, and the pulse even, 
though somewhat rapid. 

** Madeline!” I bent down, 
whispered. 

*¢ Yes, dear,” she answered, ina low 
voice. 

‘“‘What are you doing here?” I 
asked, inexpressibly relieved by the 
sound of her voice. 

‘“* Nothing,” she replied. 

** But what made you leave your 
room at this hour of the night, to sit 
here? Itis very dangerous, dearest. I 
have been so alarmed by your absence.” 

*T like this little cabinet so much,” 
she answered. 


and 
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‘¢ But will you not return with me 
now? ‘Think of the danger you are 
running. Ifyou should have caught 
cold already ——_” 

“Yes, I will go back with you. 
Give me your hand — that is well. I 
like to feel your hand.” 

‘And how long have you been 
here?” 

«* About an hour, I think.” 

** And w hat makes you so fond of 
this cabinet ?’ 

«© I don’t know; but do you know 
I think that there must be something 
belonging to Geraldine in it; I feel as 
though that were so. I wish you 
would have it opened, darling. I have 
had such strange thoughts about it.” 

Hoping to obtain some control over 
her while she was in this state, which 
anything said in her waking hours 
might have failed to ensure, I said— 

‘Promise me, then, dearest, that 
you will not, at any rate, come here 
by night again—if not for my sake, at 
lcast for the sake of that which is soon, 
I hope, to be so dear to both of us.” 

* Yes,” she said. ‘It was not 
right of me, I think, to come to-night; 
but I feel as though some one led me 
here by the hand.” 

‘* What makes you think,” said I, 
**that there is anything belonging to 
Geraldine in the cabinet ?” 

‘“*{f don’t know; I have only a 
strange feeling about it.’ 

This is all she would say ; but she 
let me lead her back quistiy to her 
room. 

I was agonised by the fear that she 
might have caught a chill by this ex- 
tré ordinary nocturnal walk. She did 
not, however, seem materia lly worse 
the next day, though she looked fa- 
tigued. I asked her how she had slept, 
and she said well. She seemed to have 
no recollection of what had taken 
place during the night, and I did not 
allude to it. Tomy great relief, the 
physician, to whom I had sent, arrived 
that day at —~—, and I walked over to 
see him at the Rectory, where he was 
staying. Before going, I went to the 

cabinet, and took out the bracelet, 
which I resolved to deposit in the par- 
son’s house. Had 1 known where 
C—— was to be found, I should have 
sent it back to him. 

My way lay amid thereeking autumn 
leaves, from which the oppressive ex- 
halations added a physical dejection 
to the mental gloom which weighed 
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upon me. I had time, as I went along, 
to turn over in my mind all that had 
lately happened, and shape a thousand 
vague conjectures, more terrible, be- 
cause so vague, as to the cause of my 
wife’s sudden sleep-walking, and her 
strange attraction to the cabinet which 
contained the bracelet. 

I knew how great a sympathy and 
tenderness had existed between the 
sisters; I knew what strange pheno- 
mena physical ill-health sometimes de- 
velops in highly nervous tempera- 
ments such as Madeline’s. In this 
knowledge I sought to find the germ 
of some satisfactory explanation, but 
every thought that could suggest one 
was crowded out of my brain by hi- 
deous fancies. I called to mind the 
strange fascination which all that I had 
read in that incoherent journal of Ge- 
raldine’s seemed to prove, had been ex- 
ercised over the poor girl by C_—. 
Did not this fascination appear to have 
been the result of some mysterious 
power wholly independent of the love 
of the girl for the Count ? The thought 
had occurred to me before ; now, more 
than ever, did it gather probability. 
What then if, for some evil purpose 
best known to himself, he now sought 
to obtain a similar influence over Ma- 
deline? What if this casket contain- 
ed some medium of communication ? 
But the notion seemed too extrava- 
gant for any serious belief. What kind 
of influence did this man possess? and 
what could there be in a gold brace- 
let calculated to assist it? ‘This fancy 
was, after all, as wild as that of a pact 
with the fiend, and the old tale of sig- 
natures in blood, and the Gothic devil 
with horns; and yet—and yet—what 
were the facts? Had not my wife 
really been attracted to the cabinet ? 
Had this strange attraction shown it- 
self before the bracelet was placed 
there? Had she not walked in her 
sleep last night—a thing she had never 
done before? Or was all delusion, 
and I the only dreamer, after all? 
‘The smell of the rotting leaves almost 
choked me. A mash of hideous 
doubts were at riot in my brain. I ran 
fast, that I might not think, and the 
purple leaves followed me in eddies up 
the dismal gust, with a pattering like 
the feet of fearful things in a night- 
mare. 

When I reached the porch of the 
Parsonage, I was glad to see the merry 
firelight on the pane, and to catch the 


cheery voice of the old man, as he 
came into the hall to meet me. 

‘* Madeline well, quite well, my dear 
boy—eh ?” 

** Thank God, yes. I feared that it 
was too damp for her to venture out.” 

** But you look pale yourself, Cla- 
rence, dear boy. How’s that? It will 
never do—not it—eh ?” 

“No, sir; this damp autumn wea- 
ther pulls me down a little — that’s 
all, And Dr. ——? Arrived yet ?” 

«* Yes, Clarence—yes ; up stairs, un- 
packing. Come to the fire, boy, and 
warm yourself. Ligna super foco large 
reponens, and the time is come for that 
now. I pass the day by the hearth 
like a cat, dulce susurrans, purring, you 
know. I declare I dread the ugly 
black winter, Clarence, more than all 
things— 


“ * When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul,’ 


eh ?—and the church is sodamp. I 
pray God our Madeline may go 
through it bravely, Clarence. You 
did well not to bring her. We must 
be careful that she catches no cold. 
And you have confidence in Dr. a 
Ihope? I am rejoiced that we have 
him here in good time. By the way, Dr. 
Jenks is so angry. But what a merry 
christening we'll have, boy! Bless 
me, I grow young in the thought of 
my grandchildren — suavissima pro- 
les 1” 

There seemed to me something un- 
natural in the cheerfulness of the old 
man. The gloom gathered thicker and 
darker about me with the darkening 
day. Everything added toit ; I could 
not shake it off. ‘* If, indeed,” thought 
I, ‘* Madeline’s confinement were well 
over, I should have no fear.” 

‘‘ Surely there is something on your 
mind, my dear son,” resumed the par- 
son, as I stood moodily looking into 
the firelight ; *‘ yes, something, I see. 
What isit, Clarence? Why so taci- 
turn? What ‘ox on the tongue,’ dear 
boy? A very big ox, I am afraid. 
But don’t you think we may send him 
to graze elsewhere ?” 

I was about to reply, when the house 
bell rang sharply, and I felt the blood 
tingling in my finger-tips, as 1 caught 
a sight through the darkening window- 
pane of the face of the young woman 
whom I had left in the house with my 
wife. 

‘* Please, sir,” said the servant. 

*€ Quick ! quick! — what news ?” 
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** Mrs, Morton ——” 

The crisis had come, then, at last. 
My heart beat quick — “ melitia est 
poteor,” I muttered. Better any. 
thing than suspense. I summoned the 
doctor. 

‘Taken to bed so soon?” said he, 
remembering how that he had not yet 
dined. 


«© Yes, yes — quick !” 

So we both hastened back to the 
house. 

** And the casket ?” 

Oh, I thrust it on a shelf in the 
library of the rectory, and drew freer 
breath as I popped the parson’s Homer 
upon it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I cannot dwell upon events which I 
have now to tell you. Madeline was 
delivered of a still-born child. It 
would have been a boy; but there was 
jealousy among the angels, as I, being 
childless, love to think. Weeks, weeks, 
Arthur, of continued violent suffering ; 
weeks, of which every hour quivered 
with the poise of life and death, I 
watched away by the sick-bed of my 
wife. And they cut away her hair, 
her beautiful long golden tresses. 
Were they not beautiful? See here. 
And Morton sleeked down between his 
trembling fingers the little lock of 
silky hair, which had been lyingon the 
table all this while, and held it up, 
this way and that, and turned it over 
musingly in the light, and let it drop 
again, with a sigh. And that stately 
forehead (he went on); the pure 
pearl temples were blotched and marred 
with the purple leech-bites, and those 
deep dark eyes of violet seemed to 
grow larger in their liquid light day by 
day, as the poor cheek sunk below 
them. She was for a long time deli- 
rious. In that state she raved for 
hours about Geraldine, and held long 
conversations with the imagined pre- 
sence of her sister. For she would 
answer fancied inquiries, and listen to 
some voiceless reply, and nod her head, 
and laugh and cry by turns. And all 
this time she did not recognise me; 
but at length she recovered. She 
lived — the invisible dark angel had 
passed on! Yes! it was life—tife ; and 
what a blessing, although life and no- 
thing more! So shrunken, and thin, 
and wan, and weak. was she, one al- 
most wondered that from so shattered 
a temple the spirit had not altogether 
departed. I washeart-thankful, how- 
ever, to hold her in my arms, and listen 
to her dear voice, though it was so 
low and feeble, and bear her about 
tenderly, for she could not yet walk. 
I believe that her father suffered 
little less than myself. Those weeks 


were years to the old man, and had 
made ravage among his few silver 
hairs. The autumn shrunk into win- 
ter. ‘* When the spring comes,” said 
I, “she shall have change of air.” 
Wisely ordered is it, things being 
what they are, and eternity so dim in 
the background, that we have to deal 
with the moments rather than the 
months. 

One night as I was sinking asleep, 
with some vague hint of a dream en- 
ticing me on, my wife pressed my arm 
suddenly, and drew close to me. 

«* Clarence, did you hear that?” she 
said. 

**No; what?” 

*¢ Listen |” 

«‘T hear nothing.” 

‘*T am sure it will speak again.” 

** What ?” 

*¢ There — hist !” 

At that moment a gust of rainy 
wind shook the casement, and beat 
about the house, moaning. 

**Is there anything in the wind ?” 
said I, ** for I hear only that,” laugh- 
ing. 

*¢T am sure I heard the voice of Ge- 
raldine just now.” 

‘* Dearest, you must not give way to 
such fancies.” 

** And it called my name.” 

“It was but an old trick of the 
night wind. I have been fooled by 
him often.” 

«‘ Three times.” 

** Dearest — dearest |” 

* Three times my name!” 

** My darling, do you not see that, 
in such a nervous state as yours, the 
commonest sounds seem portentous?” 

*¢ Amidst a hundred sounds,” she 
said, **I think I should have known her 
voice.” 

‘* Yes, but had there really been a 
human voice, I too should have heard 
it. Think, dear, how impossible this 
is.” 

“I am growing so foolish,” she 
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cried, sobbing; ** feel how my heart 
beats!” and it was only after a pas- 
sionate burst of hy sterical tears that I 
soothed her to sleep again. 

Well, what I have further to say 
now I shall hurry over. It is very 
painful to me. 

He held his hand tight upon his 
heart, and went on— 

Conceive that these scenes grew daily 
more frequent. 
out of my wife’s 


Geraldine was never 
mind apparently, She 
was continually fi ancying that she 
heard her sister’s voice — sometimes 
that she saw her even. It was idle to 
reason with her; that only made her 
hysterical. She grew weaker and frailer 
visibly; and day by day my heart 
grew heavier. I would have taken 
her away to new scenes, new air, left 
England, gone to the south, anywhere, 
but: she was too feeble to be moved with- 
out danger. It seemed tome that she 
was ebbing away from me, as it were, 
and I could not move a hand to save 
her. I, too, was almost out of my 
mind with hopeless hoping, and the 
burthen of a suffering which I was 
powerless to alleviate, however I might 
share it. 

At last one evening—and I remem- 
ber well how we were sitting, she on a 
sofa and I beside her, near the hearth 
in my little library; for I had been 
reading aloud to her —it was Cymbe- 
line; I cannot forget—but it had 
grown dark before we came to Fidcle’s 
dirge; and I had let the book drop 
(my eyes were aching), and so we 
were sitting both silent in the light of 
the fire. She rose half up with a sud- 
den effort, and laid her hand upon my 
arm. ‘There was a strange earnestness 
in her eye that thrilled me. 

«© Clarence,” she said, with a tremble 
in her voice, * I have something on my 
mind which troubles me—I wish so 
much to speak to you—nay, to ask 
you some ‘kindness. Will you bear 
with me? Will you listen to me seri- 
ously? I have taltered in my mind 
till now, fearing that you would think 
me so foolish; or worse indced, worse 
—lI dread to spe ~ak for fear you should 
believe me mad; and | 
this is so like madness, that it makes 
me shudder ; but by all that is true on 
earth I swear to you that [ was never 
more sane !” 

I implored her to go on. I felt al- 
most awestruck: it flashed over me 
that this might in reality be madness. 
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There was something so wild in her 
look. 

** Promise me, then,” she said, * that 
you will do what I ask you?” 

“I promise.” 

‘*QOn your honour as true gentleman 
and husband 2?” 

" Ay,” 

“ Thank you, Clarence,’”’ she con- 
tinued, sinking back on the sofa, and 
with a voice almost inaudible. Listen, 
then, tome. I am convinced that my 
sister is yet alive.” 

** Geraldine ?” 

** Geraldine ; yes, I feel sure, € Cla- 
rence, that she is not dead.’ 

** But — but — but,” [ blurred out, 
*¢ if she was buried ——” 

‘* But she never was buried.” 

** How do you know that ?” 

**T feel it.” 

s¢ Dear ——.” 

«© Your promise !’’ 

**Goongo on!” 

*¢ Don't ask me why, for TI can’t tell 
you. There is something here. I have 
the knowledge ix me so sure—I know 
ii—I don’t know how, but I do know 
it, Clarence---she is alive.” 

**Then she must be somewhere.’ 

‘* Ay, there it is,” 

“And you think, then ——” 

«¢O listen to me, dear. You have 
given me your honest promise, have 
you not, to do what I shall ask you?” 

«* Certainly, if it be within human 
possibility.” 

‘*It is within human possibility ; 
but I fancy you think me half out of 
my mind. This is so stré unge which I 
feel, that I could forgive you sucha 
thought. Now, w hat I ask you to do 
is to prove to yourself that I am not 
mad.’ 

« But I need no proof. If you ——” 

‘‘But I myself demand it. You 
know that Geraldine is supposed to be 
buried in the churchyard here.” 

“‘Ay, her grave is not a stone’s- 
throw from the chancel-door.” 

«* Let it be opened.” 

*¢ Opened !”” 

“Opened; y 
ask.” 

*¢ Opened — impossible !” 

*¢ Impossible !—why ?” 

** Tlow can I open it ?” 

“«‘My father is a magistrate; no 
other authority but his will be need- 
ed.” 

«True, if the magistrate be satisfied 
that there is cause, he can give ——” 


es—that is what I 
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T will satisfy him, if you will not 
thwart me.” 

** Did I ever thwart you, dear?” I 

said, 

She pressed my hand tenderly be- 
tween her own wasted fingers. 

‘« Tf,” she said, you find the body 
there, then I am wrong, and this is but 
some wild cheat of the brain —some 
faney born of feverish hours, and no- 
thing more. Butifnot!—oh, Clarence, 
I feel this strange conviction so deeply 
that it is surely worth the proof. Give 
me your hand.” 


I promised to aid this wild wish of 


hers to my utmost, and there our 
strange conversation ended. You 
open your eyes wide enough. Yes, 
the thing was strange indeed, and 
grew to greater strangeness. Why 
detail the results? I cannot. I let 
Madeline speak herself to her father. 
I left them alone for anhour, The old 
man was greatly agitated when he 
joined me afterwards. ‘The thing had 
taken hold of him I could see; Ma- 
deline had satisfied him, it seemed. 
By night we set about our strange 
work. ‘There were only present with 
us the old sexton, and one man from 
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the village, grown grey in his business 
among the graves; he is since dead, 
that fellow. He talked wild things in 
his dying hour about that night; and 
the rumour of it ran out upon the 
village, and the gossips are not weary 
of it yet, though they have long ago 
talked the truth out of it. The coffin. 
lid was so loose, I think one might 
have kicked it off. When it was 
knocked open, I was the first to look 
within ; it was empty, clean, and 
white. Not a vestige of corruption ; 
not a handful of dust; not a bone; 
not a speck upon the sleek white 
satin, smouth and stainless. The 
moonlight filled it up. 

‘* God be praised,” cried the parson, 
almost with a shout of joy, she is 
not dead!—she lives. Geraldine, 
my child, lives !—lives !” 

‘I trust so,” I said. 
most strange thing.” 

The agitation [ had been in for 
weeks — the midnight, the surprise, 
set my head swimming. It seemed as 
though if I bit my arm I should awake, 
and that all was the bewildering phan- 
tasmagoria of adream. Howl reeled 
home that night I do not know. 


« This is a 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mave.tne had not slept. She was 
waiting for me when I entered. I 
found her pacing up and down the 
room. There was fever on her cheek ; 
a strange dry brightness in her eye. 

“T was “right,” she cried, with 
almost fierceness in her voice. 

‘* Yes, the coflin was empty.” 

‘I knew it— felt it,” she replied. 
She made me describe.to her all that 
had taken pli ice, often interrupting me, 
and speaking rapidly and somewhat 
incoherently, She became more and 
more agitated as we talked, and at 
last, hysterical. I could not quiet her. 
I felt” unaccountably alarmed. She 
was hysterical for hours; then she 
became calm from exhaustion. I per- 
suaded her to go tobed. 1 hoped she 
would sleep; but towards morning, 
fever showed itself. I sent for the 
doctor. He said it was only nervous 
excitement, and gave her calming 
drugs; but within an hour she was 
delirious. The delirium lasted two 
days. Then the fever seemed at ebb; 
and they gave her narcotics to make 
her sleep. She did sleep, and 1 sat 


and watched her with a_ thankful 
heart. Fool! As I hung over her 
face, a shudder passed across her whole 
frame, and convulsed it. She started 
halfup. I thought I heard a gurgle 
in her throat; the eyes opened and 
closed again; the head fell back 
heavily upon the pillow; I caught her 
hand; there was a flutter of the pulse, 
and then no motion; her heart, I felt 
it—it was still. I rang till the bell- 
rope broke in my hand. ‘They came 
about me all. The doctor put me 
aside, and looked at her. He shook 
his head — I seized him by the arm. 
** Too late,” he said mournfully, * too 
late.” ‘That night she was cold, quite 
cold, Arthur. 

Morton dropped his head between 
his hands; and there was a silence in 
the room which I dared not break. 
When he looked up, his temples were 
red and swollen, and the veins knotted 
and twisted like cords, 

The rest (he continued quite calmly) 
is a dream—silence and loss, and that 
quiet which is undisturbed by hope; 
that dark room; that icy forehead — 
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light and darkness, that languidly came 
and went through the muffled win- 
dows — feet about me now and then; 
and now and then a whispering. I 
know nothing. All sights and sounds 
of life were but as the singing in the 
head dimly perceivable between a 
violent blow and the _insensibility 
that follows it. They came and went 
softly, I believe, and whispered sooth- 
ing things ; and had they done other- 
wise, who would have cared? I re- 
member « day of rain; and that in 
the morning my clothes were black ; 
and they put black gloves upon my 
hands, and led me out; and that there 
were people, and some of them that 
carried something ; and the grass was 
very wet among the graves; and the 
rain never stopped; and wé stood 
round and looked at each other, while 
some one spoke; and then I heard 
the sopping and rattle of the red 
mould, and understood it all suddenly, 
and knew how flat they had nailed 
down the irreverent boards upon her 
face. 

I saw how that in every word which 
Morton spoke, there was ‘a renewal 
of sorrow,” and I therefore pressed 
him to stop, and continue this strange 
history at another time. He rose, and 
threw open the window. It was quite 
dusk, A little night breeze was 
springing up, and the dry leaves 










I wave not deemed it necessary to in- 
terrupt the narrative which I received 
from Morton, as often as it was by him 
suspended or recommenced ; nor do I 
profess either to relate it after the form, 
and in the words, in which it was 
given me. I have nothing to do with 
Morton, nor any account to render to 
him. Had he been yet living these 
pages would never have been written; 
but I doubt not he would himself have 
given to the world facts which would 
have entirely superseded all that I have 
herein attempted to describe. And if 
any one to whom I may be now speak- 
ing—any one familiar with Morton as 
I was myself—should recognise things 
and persons, which in this history are 
but partially revealed, and so blame 
me for having trifled and paltered with 
terrible truths and strange secrets, 
which he himself, our friend, thought 
fit in his lifetime to conceal —to such 
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danced crisply down the walks. He 
leaned over the sill, and seemed to 
drink in the freshness and the dark. 

Through the open window I could 
hear a voice singing in the garden, 
It was not difficult to recognise it, and 
it sang :— 


‘ Where he listeth he bloweth ; 

And the dead things dance, and the living 

Rejoice— 

And whence he cometh, and whither he 
goeth, 

Ts none among them all that knoweth ; 

For he keepeth his secret, while yet he is 
giving 

To each one a voice.” 


« Ay,” said Morton, ** so is the 
spirit.” 

I was about to speak, when again 
the voice continued :— 


“OQ, the wind knows well what he is about, 
And to no man he letteth his secret out ; 
He mindeth his business, he works alway, 
He goeth and cometh as God sends him ; 
He sometimes sings at the full of the day, 
Sitting among the pine-trees dim.” 


*©O miraculous life-spirit,” mut- 
tered Morton, “thou that givest and 
takest, no man questioning thee, art 
thou not also at work in the dark? 
Breathe through me, quicken me, en- 
lighten me.” 





I affirm, that whatever has been writ- 
ten has been written humbly, and (as 
I have letters fully proving) in accord- 
ance, so far, at least, as it was within 
my power to make it, with Morton’s 
latest wishes, 

For the rest, I have only sought to 
put before the reader those events 
which I have been attempting to relate 
to him, in such a way as shall most tend 
to produce on him the same impres- 
sions which they have created in my- 
self, and which now impel me to_relate 
them. 

It has seemed to me that in this 
pause of my tale, it would be well to 
make the above explanations; and so 
now ‘let us go back to our withers.” 

‘©The mosses grow green upon the 
grave-stones,” said Morton, musingly, 
brushing with his stick, as he spoke, 
the long-growing daisies. 

We were sitting on a little mound 
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of grass near the grave of Geraldine 
Rushbrook. 

“That superscription,” he said, 
‘‘was added by her father, some time 
after the grave had been opened.” He 
pointed to the verse which I had before 
read upon the stone—** Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee, or hast 
thou seen the shadow of death ?” 

He fell a musing, and I did not care 
to interrupt him. 

** Arthur,” he cried, at last, “ they 
say that Goethe, when his son died, 
began forthwith to study the theory 
of colours. Therein Goethe was no 
God, but a brute and a drudge; for I 
dare to say that the humblest human 
heart, into which a great sorrow, new 
from God, bas deigned to enter and 
abide, is, in the moment of its wildest 
anguish, greater than Shakspeare’s.” 

‘¢ That is true,” I said, ** for sorrow 
is wiser than Shakspeare was." 

‘“‘Not the wisdom —not the wis- 
dom!” he cried bitterly. ‘ But all 
humanity is expressed in the solitary 
man, so strong in being weak, so lofty 
in his debasement, that grapples to the 
heart of grief. He is taken up out of 
the world, and becomes absorbed into 
his sorrow. Its strength is his; he is 
clothed with its divinity ; he is not one 
man, but all men, in a God-like mo- 
ment; for the world must pass through 
him to go to God. He is made to be 
a spectacle to men and angels.” 

“ Ay, but,” I said, ‘‘ the fiends will 
have their laugh at him, too.” 

«T know that,” he answered, gloom- 
ily. ‘ There have been Simeons, and 
Anthonys, and Dunstans, and their 
like before now, that needed neither 
cave nor desert for a sight of the devil, 
and a grip of the black claw.” 

‘Poor Morton,” I thought—‘** he 
has gone through it thoroughly.” His 
was indeed a face with its deep careful 
lines, and hueless hollows, and worn- 
out weary look, of which one said, at 
first sight of it, ‘ Quelque chose a 
passée par la.” 

«©Q, Arthur!” he continued, press- 
ing my hand nervously, “in the ut- 
most hunger of your soul, when there 
were stones instead of bread, say, did 
the devil every tempt you to fall down 
and worship him ?” 

«* Perhaps,” I said, ** we have all of 
us gone through that crisis of unbelief 
in some way or other. It comes once 
in a lifetime, to those, at least, whom 
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God has dowered with the painful pri- 
vilege of thought; for there are many, 
I dare say, who believe, after a fashion, 
because they do not take the trouble 
to disbelieve ; but to most of us — to 
you and to me, and to our kind—there 
are moments, I doubt not, when the 
soul finds that her house is dark, spite 
of its fine windows. I, too, have seen 
the good and evil principle fighting for 
the possession of the world in the Val- 
ley of the Nile, and deemed it no fable, 
but a terrible toss-up, that made one 
shudder.” 

*©O1\” he said, “know you what 
are those days and nights of a man 
which he spends cheek-by-jowl with 
the Arch-Liar, who wheedles and flat- 
ters him to curse God, and die ?—-when 
he feels the cloven-foot under the table, 
and knows that a devil's eye is leering 
at him over the saltcellar; when, if 
he wakes at night, he shall see Satan, 
toad-like, on his pillow, and, if he 
dream, he shall have no good visions. 
In such a slough as this { found my- 
self, when the numbness and paralysis 
of the first great buffet of grief was 
over. Weak and impotent I was; and 
lo! there was the devil to cope with— 
the coward fiend, who takes us all at 
an advantage. ‘There was no mistak- 
ing him, any more than if one had seen 
him grinning in at the window, with 
a frightful familiarity, and saying — 
*God, whom you blessed, has done 
this for you; and now, see, you are 
thrown over, poor devil, and no better 
off than the rest of us. How say you? 
—try ME.’” 

‘* Frightful,” I said; ‘* but remem. 
ber, dear friend, how that it is written, 
that there are crowns for those that 
overcome.” 

«© And I did overcome !” he almost 
shouted, and griped my hand. “Ay, 
God be blessed, Ihave tasted the good 
and the evil fruit, and chosen. No 
slipshod faith, Arthur. Ihave fought 
for it. Life and death, how precious 
a thing! Look you, have not I borne 
the brunt as a man should, strong- 
heartedly ? and bear about with me 
yet, I think, somewhat of the scathe 
and the blackness of the battle ? 
Pshaw!” he went on, ‘ why dwell upon 
those hideous days? Better linger over 
the first dim beginnings of the dawn; 
the first warm tears of hope, dashed 
bright with a nobler grief; the first 
passionable long prayer. What was 
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it to me to know that God was alive 
in leaf and insect ? What love in this ? 
For they, too, suffered, shrivelled, and 
crawled, and died. What was in this 
but a cold, shadowy, abstract intelli- 
gence—intan; vible—not wholly divine, 
bec cause not human—afar off, while the 
whole creation groaned and travailed 
together? No; it was the blessed hu- 
man element that saved me. The 
Man-God stretched out hands—warm, 
human hands—to lift meup. I tracked 
the shining feet in Holy Land; there 
was blood upon the paths they trod; 
and I found Him weeping alone in 
Gethsemane Garden. Ay, and felt 
Him, too, through all the darkness 
upon C: vary, and heard a dying sor- 
rowful voice, over the dim worl 1, hum- 
ming underneath—a dying voice with 
life in it. After solemn afilictions 
men’s genius usually awakes within 
them, and begins to work. Then 
those that have no longer anything to 
receive from earth bethink them of 
what they can give, and find giving 
the nobler part in life. Great painters, 
poets, thinkers, heroes, have done thus. 
Circumstances shut me from such high 
dreams, and held me bound to an hum- 
bler usefulness. When I began to look 
about me my courage almost failed. 
Athwart the threshold of the future 
there lay a dead body, and I had to 
tread boldly over the corpse of all that 
in life had been most dear to me. 
Image, Arthur, to yourself this sor- 
row ;—that love's dearest one should 
be taken away, strangely and sud. 
denly, from him, before their sweet 
intercourse has been marred by a single 
unkind thought, or chilled by one cold 
word; that she should grow cold in 
his embrace, and be lost to him, while 
yet the seal of his last kiss is on her, 
and his warm arms wound about her. 
When one that sits forlorn by the mute 
pale clay can remember that the last 
sound of the lifeless lips was true and 
tender, the last touch of the cold white 
hand was warm and gentle, and that 
never light of scorn or anger had arisen 
in the depths of those loving eyes hence- 
forth for ever darkened. Not one me- 
mory that can defile her beauty, or 
lessen his deep loss. Yet this reflec- 
tion, in all its sadness, was my salva- 
tion. Had I found her false, or frail, 
or frivolous, and shallow-hearted, or 
known her, for one hour, in one word 
or look, less worthy than I deemed 
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her from the first, my grief at her loss 
might have been less, but my fall far 
more. It is easy to believe in virtue 
and all high things, living among noble 
types, and ministered to and strength- 
ened by all that is lofty and beautiful 
in human intercourse ; but when those 
types lie shattered at our feet in the 
base and common dust—when a fair 
face is a take-in— when the woman 
that seemed so near the angels falls 
suddenly to the level of the animals, 
and the sacred circle is broken rudely 
through by common feet, and valgar 
gazers are in the temple, and vulgar 
fingers have defiled the spotless image 
that we set so high — the: “0 must there 
be a fearful hour in the life of a man— 
to such an one what shall be the end ? 
For when the belief in all human truth 
and excellence is gone, the belief in 
that which is divine may as well go 
after it—and what is left? Thank 
God this has been spared me !” 

I was silent, for I knew the truth of 
what he said too bittely to answer 
‘*yes’’ to it. My own life was not 
without some spots. I had a broken 
idol or two of my own, that my heart 
swelled to remember. But that is 
neither here nor there. I could not 
speak if I would — even if pity were a 
pleasant thing, it gives me a sort of 
choking in the throat. 

Dear old Rushbrook! (continued 
Morton) it is a hard thing that sor- 
row sticks to us to the last, while our 
joys soon sneak off at the first mishap. 
Poor old man, he had lived till his 
head was silver; and I — my life was 
before me; yet the same calamity 
caught us both together. You may 
judge how far I had mastered my own 
grief, when I was able to attempt to 
console his. I could not say that our 
sorrow was the same, for Madeline was 
more to me than it was possible she 
could have been to any other. What 
was I but a miser that had gathered 
together into one great bank all his 
fortune, instead of wisely distributing 
it in lesser sums elsewhere? One day, 

the bank breaks, and leaves him pen- 
niless as the spendthrifts whom yester- 
day he despised. Many a comfortless 
night, by many a dying fire, did we 
watch the winter out together. Some- 
times, with trivial words, we spoke of 
other things as though we cared for 
them; we put our mutual sorrow 
aside with a silent consent, as it were, 
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on both sides, till one would mutter 
her name, or say **how good, how 
beautiful she was !” and then we could 
speak no more that night. Sometimes 
I read to him out of that great black 
Bible of his, till in some one verse God 
seemed speaking to me with his own 
voice, andstraightway mine was choked 
with tears. Sometimes, oftenest in- 
deed, we both sat silent, in silence 
helping each other to bear the weight 
of God's finger grazing us. We were 
not ashamed to suffer; we chose Christ 
rather than Goethe. At last, a desire 
grew up in the heart of the old man, 
which brought him consolation. That 
tenantless grave from which we had 
extorted its secret —was there not 
hope in the empty coflin? He thought 
so at least. For myself, I knew not 
what to think. I imparted to him 
those strange details which Madeline 
had revealed to me of the circumstan- 
ces that preceded and accompanied 
her sister’s supposed decease. This 
history was entirely new to him, for 
Madeline, partly from veneration of 
her sister's memory, but chiefly from 
a fear to cause her father needless pain, 
had never shown him Geraldine’s jour- 
nal, nor in any way hinted at the fact 
which that journal proved unhappily, 
but too clearly. These things affected 
him strangely, but more with ‘hope than 
sorrow, and, as we talked them over, a 
new light seemed to break upon the 
mystery. The feelings of the poor 
child for Count 'C were not to be 
doubted ; nor her hebtennees in the 
strange thrall of his influence. The 
Count’s utter want of principle and 
systematic egotism were well known to 
me. What if this reer death 
were all a cheat, devised by ¢ to 
cover the flight of his vic tim, and di- 
vert suspicion for ever from himself? 
In this strange drama it was difficult 
to guess how far Geraldine had been a 
willing actor; but the last paragraph 
in the girl’s journal seemed to indi- 
cate some strange resolve to which she 
had reluctantly brought herself at the 
dictation or persuasion of C 
This notion gathered probability the 
more we considered it. Some unna- 
tural influence had evidently been ex- 
erted upon the unfortunate girl. It 
was possible, just possible, that C_— 
might possess magnetic powers and 
secrets unknown to me. ‘Then a 
trance might so easily have been 
caused; the household deceived, the 











rest was easy to conceive of. If 
such, however, had been the case, 
it was clear that some one must have 
been in the secret. These things could 
not have been done without an accom. 
plice. Ihalf suspected Lady Roseville, 
but more through instinct than from 
any just cause of suspicion ; and, in- 
deed, all the evidence was against the 
likelihood of her guilt in this business, 
for it was to be gathered from the 
notes which had been preserved of 
Geraldine’s journal, that Lady Rose. 
ville was rather the poor child's rival, 
and, conseque ntly, not likely to assist 
C in his designs upon the girl. 
At this point all was vague. The old 
man was more hopeful “than myself ; 
for, granting even the prob: ability that 
Geraldine was yet alive—and this was 
at the most only a probability—I could 
not but shudder to think under what 
fearful circumstances she might now 
be existing ; for C » when the ex- 
citement of a new pleasure was over, 
would not, I felt sure, scruple to fling 
away the spoiled thing from him, as 
one would a fingered butterfly or a 
gathered rose. ‘lhere was more pity 
in death than in that man; I knew 
him well. And the girl’s remorse and 
disgust—betrayed w here her trust was 
greatest—her ruined life; I saw it all. 
Clear as truth up grew the terrible 
picture! Death were better than that, 
I could not help feeling, The old man, 
oddly enough, did not seem to appre- 
hend these things thus; he was pos- 
sessed by the one feeling, that his child 
might still be alive, and his mind could 
seize no more than that single fact. 
I had no heart or wish to darken his 
hope, and I kept my own fears to my- 
self. 

*¢T will not die till I have seen her,” 
he said; and I resolved to lose no time 
in prosecuting a search, the difficulties 
of which I could not but foresee. 

** It will be well to see Lady Rose- 
ville,” I thought in my own mind, 
‘6 and sound her so far as m¢ iy be, be- 
fore any steps are taken. I will see 
her to-morrow, and judge for myself.” 
So we said ** Good night” with stronger 
hearts each of us. For me there was 
yet an object—a human interest—left 
in life, and I blessed God from my 
heart. ‘Stripped and bare at last,” 
I said, ** that is what the executioner 
should be ;” for I thought of C 
and that slow justice of events which 
he had set at nought. 













































































































































































































































































































Tue morning broke through a misty 
shower, with a sighing far off, and a 
sound of tears in caves and leaves; I 
remember it well, that day, because it 
rained till noon, and we had a fire lit 
in the library, and tried to read the 
rain out. I felt very restless, how- 
ever, and could not sit quiet for ten 
minutes; pulled down fifty books ; 
hovered about; dipped into all, set- 
tled at none; grew mightily interest- 
ed in watching a particular rain-drop 
straggling down the window-pane in 
zig-zags, till it bumped its sides against 
another big, round, sluggish fellow, 
who, with great gravity, opened his 
mouth and eat up the intruder, and 
then went on a little faster. Then to 
the book-shelves again, with a discon- 
tented yawn; gaped over “ Lesiod,” 
and put him back again, upside down, 
and pitched at last on the parson’s 
vellum “ Homer.”” Out I pulled it, 
and down fell something—a rattle and 
bang. I picked it up; it was the 
casket containing the bracelet sent to 
my wife, and which had lain there 
quite forgotten since that eventful day 
in which I had thrust it on the shelf. 
The sight of the thing caused a great 
flutter in my heart; it brought back 
the last dark days of the old time so 
vividly. I took the casket to the fire- 
side, and sat down and opened it. 
The great emerald and its little train 
of gems flung out sparkles to the fire, 
as [ turned it over and over in my 
hand. I could not help more and 
more admiring the beauty of the work- 
manship as I looked at it. I opened 
the clasp and fastened it. round my 
wrist, which it barely spanned. I felt 
a great pressure on the pulse, and 
every moment the pressure seemed to 
increase. ‘* It was made for a smaller 
wrist than mine,” I thought; ‘how 
beautiful it is!” for the fire-light was 
dancing and twinkling among the 
gems, and the little glittering eye of 
the serpent was really full of expres- 
sion, and had a life-like sharpness and 
slyness about it. Soon, however, it 
seemed to me that my pulse was rising 
rapidly. I thought, at first, that this 
was fancy, or that the pressure only of 
the bracelet rendered the strokes of the 
pulse against it more perceptible ; but 
still the pulsation seemed to mount and 
hurry, and, by degrees, I felt a deli- 
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cious tingling warmth creeping up the 
arm, and winding and trickling, as it 
were, into my very brain. I can liken 
the sensation of it to nothing but that 
of a warm breath from some beloved 
lips, and the faint but rapturous thrill 
it sends before it. I gave myself up 
to the delight of it, like a girl to some 
first kiss, with a confused wondering 
pleasure, as I leaned back in the chair. 
A pleasant languor began to weigh 
upon my lids, and a desire to close my 
eyes, which was not drowsiness. These 
sensations increased momently. I re- 
solved, however, to test them, and see 
whether the bracelet had, or had not, 
any connexion with them. Not with- 
out an effort, I unclasped it. When 
it was off, the feeling began at once to 
flutter and ebb away. ‘This is some 
devil's work,” I said, and set to ex- 
amining the bracelet more carefully 
than I had done before. In so doing, 
I accidentally caught the little steel 
tongue in the cuff of my coat, and, in 
attempting to extricate it, I pressed it 
back with my thumb. ‘To my sur- 
prise, it yielded to the pressure, recoil- 
ing back into the mouth with a sort 
of click, and at the same moment a 
little gold trap in the pouch under the 
throat of the serpent flew open. This 
little lid was so delicately worked, and 
when shut fitted to the rest with such 
fineness and exactness, that I had not 
before observed it. In the small ca- 
vity within was a tiny lock of soft 
bright hair, curled closely round, and 
fastened upon a minute coil of blue 
steel spring. It was evident that this 
coil communicated in some way or 
other with the little steel tongue; and 
I remarked that it was so made as to 
press with some force against the lid 
above it, which, when once opened, 
could with difficulty be closed again, 
on account of this pressure from the 
spring inside. Again I clasped the 
bracelet on the wrist ; again the same 
sensations were produced. I now ob- 
served, moreover, that the little tongue 
vibrated upand down in exact time and 
measure with the pulse of the wrist, 
and that the pouch of the snake con- 
taining the spring was so placed as to 
press exactly on the vein of the pulse. 
This was all I was able to discover, 
but I had no doubt whatever that the 
whole was a contrivance, the principle 
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of which I was not acquainted with, 
for communicating to the person wear- 
ing the bracelet certain magnetic in- 
fluences; and that such was C "3 
design in sending it to my wife seemed 
evident. I had no longer any difficulty 
in accounting for Madeline's strange 
attraction to the cabinet where the 
casket had been deposited ; ‘*‘and if,” 
I could not help thinking, ‘ the effect 
is so powerful upon me, what would it 
not have been upon that fragile and 
susceptible temperamentof hers?” The 
idea half maddened me, for it was 
impossible to know how far this be- 
devilled piece of jewellery might not, as 
it was, have affected her health. While 
I was gloomily peering into the little 
cell containing the lock of hair, I dis- 
covered crumpled up in one corner a 
tiny paper ball. With some difficulty 
I managed to pick this out and care- 
fully unroll it; it contained these 
words only, written in a woman's 
hand: — ** Fur God’s sake, dear, save 
ourself, and destroy this bracelet.” I 
had no doubt of the correctness of my 
original conjecture; all was growing 


to a horrible clearness. The hair was, 
in all probability, Geraldine’s. Pro- 
bably, too, she had contrived, unseen 
by C , to thrust into the locket this 
hurried warning. I shuddered as I 
read it, for every word of it seemed to 
add a terrible force to the frightful 
picture which I had involuntarily drawn 
in my own mind of the unhappy girl's 
position. 

I contrived to disengage the lock of 
hair from the steel coil ; I then flung 
the jewelled reptile, as though it were 
a live venomous thing, out of the win- 
dow into the fish pond in the garden, 
It sunk with a splash in the lazy 
green water, and my heart grew light- 
er as I heard it. The little twine 
of hair I afterwards showed to old 
Rushbrook ; he at once recognised it 
as Geraldine’s. He supposed that it 
had belonged to Madeline, and I did 
not think it worth while to undeceive 
him. Towards the afternoon the rain 
sobbed itself out, and I set forth for 
the Manor House, determined, if pos- 
sible, to gather something about C_—. 
from her ’ ladyship. 


THE IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION oF 1853,* 


Durie the forty yearsofzeneral peace, 
now violently, though but parti: jally 
disturbed, a new influence has arisen 
among the nations. Its energies are 
irrepressible. Oceans cannot confine 
them; territorial boundaries, whether 

traced arbitrarily or determined by the 
barriers of nature, cannot check them ; 

and distance scarcely lessens their 
power. The Spirit of Intercommunity is 
extending its sway from sea to sea, and 
making the whole world kin. It must 
advance as facilities of association mul- 
tiply, and the habits of different coun- 
tries assimilate. Its progress cannot 
be resisted by the sword, and the arm 
of the despot is nerveless before it. 
Changes greater than those of previous 
centuries have, within the lapse of a 
few years, marked its development. 
The short history of its period of rule 


is a brilliant record of triumphs, the 
beneficial results of which no unto- 
ward event can sensibly injure or re- 
tard. That era has had its conquerors 
—a numerous host of heroes—and their 
victories are memorialed in trophies 
greater than those of Alexander. More 
enduring, more glorious conquests than 
Cesar’s, w ere theachiev ements of Watt, 
and Stephenson, and Galvani—by them 
this controlling spirit of modern times 
was ushered into being; by them the 
golden gates of the Age of Peaceful 
Arts were unlocked. The impetus 
given by their discoveries to the ad- 
vancement of society, which had been 
but slowly gradual before, is operating 
with continually accelerating force 
year after year. What will be written 
in another half-century respecting im- 
provements of which we boast at the 
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present moment? That spirit of uni- 
versal progress has found an expression 
of its power in these lands — in the 
world-mart of Hyde Park; in the 
Trish Palace of 1853; and has now 
ermanently erected its Temple of 
Lestimony at Sydenham Palace. Ci- 
vilisation, equality, and happiness are 
its gifts. With the evidence of its 
existence furnished in this country last 
year, we are at present more directly 
concerned. 

The palatial structure which stood 
so proudly andauspiciously last summer 
on Leinster Lawn is now a dismantled 
and unseemly ruin. Unlike its great 
precursor, it is destined to no resur- 
rection. We may yet build an Irish 
Sydenham, but the time is distant. 
The rich treasures of art and industry 
grouped together beneath the domes 
of our Exhibition, have all been scat- 
tered—its splendid halls lie waste and 
tenantless, As an unsubstantial vision, 
the scene has vanished away, leaving 
nothing but the remembrance of its 
departed glory. That, however, is 
ineffaceable. Years hence the magical 
picture will steal before us again, as 
memory glances retrospectively over 
its hoarded wealth. Although unfolded 
to view, as it were, for a moment, and 
no more, it hasimpressed itself indelibly 
on the mind of the people of this coun- 
try, from the critic of refined taste to 
the rustic who beheld the spectacle in 
bewildered amazement. The beauty 
of the Irish Palace of Industry alone 
will embalm it in the recollection of 
the present generation. When every 
pillar of the edifice shall have disap. 
peared, and a new aspect have been 
given to its site, the superb magnifi- 
cence of the former view will reclothe 
the spot with ideal splendours. None 
can forget the powerful influence of 
that mimic world of surpassing gran- 
deur. 

Externally, the Irish Exhibition 
building was most imposing. ‘The 
symmetry and grace of its proportions 
arrested the spectator in an_ in- 
stant. We think we yet see its lofty 
roof towering upward, joyously and 
hopefully, into the clear blue sky, 
relieved by the ornamental balcony, 
which added to the massiveness of the 
facade without injuring the architec- 
tural completeness of the whole front. 
Even by contrast with the Crystal 
Palace, it lost nothing. It may have 
been less fairy-like, less spiritual, or 
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less gorgéous, in its general appear- 
ance; but it had more substantial 
merit as an unique work of art. 
Indeed, although the two structures 
have been compared with each other, 
they were so totally unlike, that the 
latter erection may be claimed as a 
wholly original conception of the Irish 
artist. The interior of the building 
has scarcely yet received sufficient 
praise. Wherever the beholder placed 
himself, the view was satisfying. We 
had not, indeed, the splendid effects 
of light and shade, which were to the 
poet’s eye the chief charm of Hyde 
Park, and are still more magnificently 
apparent at Sydenham. The varying 
aspects of the crystal avenues, as 
clouds and sunshine by turns flitted 
over the face of the unintercepted hea- 
ven, were extremely beautiful. How 
was vision mocked by the sickly ray 
and the running shadow! When the 
declining sun of evening gleamed 
through the arches in a flood of mel- 
low light, staining every pane with a 
tint of ruby, and mantling every object 
with the warm colouring of nature, we 
seemed transported to a realm only 
known to the fancy, and not to stand 
amidst the utilities of a materialistic 
age. But if there was less idealism 
in our Palace, it had more of the 
poetry of fact; if less fragile, its ap- 
pearance of stability was more suited 
to its utilitarian character. It was 
not so much a vast Museum as a 
Temple of Industry, emblematic of 
the sternest practicality. The great 
Central Hall was a noble theatre in 
which to exhibit the products of labour. 
Viewed from the main entrance, it 
stretched away in a harmonious vista, 
its immensity relieved by the light gal- 
leries on either side. The northern and 
southern courts were fine apartments, 
and the hal! of Art was, on the whole, 
arranged with the most correct judg- 
ment and taste. As a work of archi- 
tectural genius, the Irish Palace, with- 
out and within, was creditable to its de- 
designer and to the country. It cannot 
be forgotten. It is spoken of with unex- 
hausted interest at the present moment. 
As the magnificence of the Hyde Park 
Exhibition did not mar its success, so 
the greater glory of the marvellous 
erection in Penge Wood will not erase 
its memory. At this instant the cheer- 
ful sounds of its whirring machinery 
seem to fall upon our ear, and the 
measured click of the shuttle — more 
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musical in such a place than the softest 
tones of the piano, more spirit-stirring 
than the pealings of the organ! We 
re-pass before the paintings of the 
greatest artisis of ancient and modern 
times, and view them one by one, each 
in its proper position: the landscape 
of Turner, with its enchanting perspec- 
tive; the pretty forest glades of Cres- 
wick; the bold, but rude conception 
of Etty; the warm scenes of ‘T'scha- 
genny; the deep expressiveness of 
‘Titian; the elaborate accuracy of Ca- 
naletto; the sombre richness of Rem- 
brant, and the innumerable beauties of 
many others, the princes of Art. The 
relics of our ancestral piety and learn- 
ing are before us in all their curious 
quaintnesses of style and mysteries of 
history. In its courts of Fine Art and 
Antiquities, the Irish Exhibition was 
peculiar and unique. The whole scene 
of last summer will, therefore, long be, 
and justly, the pride and boast of Ire- 
land, on account of its unsurpassed 
attractiveness, its noble purpose, and 
the novelty of its origin. In our future 
annals, the year 1853 will be marked 
as a period of singular interest — we 
trust as the advent-time of a new state 
of things, of which its great event was 
rather the inaugural sign than the 
creator. May the spirit then fostered 
and extended, grow and spread until 
it has pervaded our entire social fabric! 
Considered merely as a_ brilliant 
panorama of artistic and industrial 
triumphs, the Irish Exhibition was an 
attractive spectacle ; but in the eyes of 
all practical and discerning men, its 
chief glory was found in the strict 
utilitarianism of its object. As a noble 
and disinterested eflort to promote the 
manufacturing activities of Ireland, 
and to develop her neglected natural 
resources, it elicited the warmest sym- 
pathy of all classes and parties. It 
was originated at a happy moment. 
This country has suffered much from 
chimerical agitation. Instead of the 
solid purposes of improvement which 
animate the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man, or the Belgian, the ignorant 
Irishman has been taught to seek in 
utopias the Paradise of idleness and 
lenty —a sort of heaven of which he 
is too fond todream. His self-reliance 
has been taken away. But the abortive 
insurrection, or emeute, or romantic 
escapade of 1848 —we know not what 
to call it — and the trying years of fa- 
mine and disease, changed the charac. 
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ter of the people as much as the aspect 
of the country. Out of this period of 
distress, notwithstanding all its horrors, 
there sprang a new life; and we really 
believe that Ireland is more prosperous 
to-day than she ever was. ‘The stage 
of transition was just entered upon 
when the project of the Exhibition came 
before the public, and stimulated into 
mature activity the infant efforts of re- 
suscitated trade. We say, then, that 
it came at the proper time; and has 
accomplished its proper task—the con- 
ducting of our revived but weakly 
exertions through the difficulties of 
first attempts. ‘The Founder of the 
late Exhibition is a man of energy— 
it is superfluous to add, of liberality— 
and, knowing the true remedy for 
Irish ills, the country’s real want, to 
be enterprising and persevering indus- 
try, he embodied this in an emphatic 
lesson to the nation —for that the Ex- 
hibition undoubtedly was. The object 
of its originator was accomplished, we 
believe, to a far greater extent than 
many are disposed to think. An im- 
petus of no transient influence was 
given to many of our struggling indus- 
tries, and a general spirit of emulation 
evoked, which is both the pledge and 
the harbinger of prosperity. 

It is not necessary to recount any 
facts to show the value of expositions 
of industry in promoting the trade and 
elevating the artistic taste of a country. 
We have been slow to appreciate their 
worth in these countries; but the 
(Quinquennial :xhibitions of Paris have 
embodied the idea since 1797. From 
that period to the year 1849, when the 
last was held, they have taken place, 
but at irregular seasons in several 
instances, in consequence of the dis- 
turbed political state of France. ‘The 
influence of those displays has been 
felt all over the Continent, and to 
them is to be traced much of the supe- 
riority of the French in many branches 
of art-manufacture. So far back as 
1829, an attempt was made in this 
country by the Royal Dublin Society, 
to establish an Annual Exhibition of 
Specimens of the Manufactures and 
Productions of Ireland, on the Parisian 
plan; but no actual demonstration 
took place until 1834, The success, 
though not brilliant, was encouraging. 
To stimulate producers, prizes were 
adjudicated. ‘Those displays then be- 
caine part of the Society’s operations. 
Triennial Lxhibitions were subse- 
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quently found to be more expedient ; 
and at each successive congress an in- 
crease of interest was manifested, and 
an enlargedness of scope demanded by 
the eagerness of manufacturers. To 
render the occasions valuable educa- 
tionally, courses of lectures were added 
in 1838. The best evidence of the 
estimation in which the Triennial Ex- 
hibitions were held is found in the 
fact that, in 1847, when the country 
was prostrated by the potato failure, 
and trade completely depressed, the 
Exposition took place as usual, at the 
special request of intending contribu- 
tors; and the display of this year was 
much superior to that of any which 
preceded. In 1850, a remarkable ex- 
tension of the idea was resolved upon. 
Previously, the liberty to exhibit had 
been strictly confined to Irish pro- 
ducers; but the Exhibition of 1850 
assumed a cosmopolitan character in 
being thrown freely open to the com- 
petition of other countries; and the 
rivilege was eagerly embraced by 
English and Scotch manufacturers, 
who seldom lose an opportunity of 
extending their trade. ‘his attempt 


might be regarded as a kind of preface 
to the then projected ‘* world’s display” 


in Hyde Park, to be opened the 
year following. The Triennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1850 was unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful, bothin the character of the arti- 
cles contributed, and the attendance of 
the public; and was a fitting precursor 
to the far more magnificent spectacle, 
which is the immediate subject of these 
remarks, and the fruitful topic of the 
very beautiful and instructive volume 
before us. 

We have briefly stated the preceding 
facts for the purpose of showing that 
the Triennial Exhibitions of the Royal 
Dublin Society prepared the public 
mind in these countries for the great 
scene in London, as well as that of 
this city, and the still grander effort at 
Sydenham. France is the birth-place 
of the idea; we adopted it from the 
Parisians some twenty-five years ago, 
and have carried it out with increasing 
success ever since. For this, among 
the other reasons before suggested, we, 
with a certain pride, claim an especial 
interest in the progress of Expositions 
of Industry. 

But the most prominent feature in 
the history of the Irish Exhibition of 
last year 1s the peculiarity—rather the 
singularity—of its origin. The Trien- 
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nial Shows, which had been compara- 
tively limited in extent and design, 
were managed by a number of persons 
acting for an influential society; but 
the great display of 1853 was the fruit 
of one man’s intellect, and erected at 
his individual risk. There was a ge- 
nerosity in the matter which Ireland 
has not forgotten, and cannot forget; 
there was a boldness and an ability in 
the project not less worthy of admira- 
tion. It required no little moral cou- 
rage to undertake such a scheme, when 
the Palace of 1851 had just closed its 
brilliant career. 

It would be impertinent to our pur- 
pose to enter into any commentary 
on the contents of the Exhibition. 
Irish manufacturers and traders may 
have occupied a less distinguished place 
in some departments than we expected, 
but it is to be remembered that our 
energies are yet weak. We must 
compare what Irish exhibitors have 
accomplished with the extent to which 
our resources have been developed, our 
industry educated, and our opportuni- 
ties rendered available. It must have 
been frequently remarked by every 

erson who carefully examined the 
Exhibition, that in addition to our 
staple manufactures, such as linens, 
poplins, hosiery, and lace, many 
smaller trades almost new in this 
country were well represented, and, 
judging from the specimens which ap- 
peared, were prosecuted by the contri- 
butors with spirit. This we have 
always considered as a hopeful indica- 
tion of the stirrings of a new life 
amongst us. The Englishman amasses 
a fortune in rolling cotton thread, and 
splitting congreves— why should we 
not also attempt trifling occupations 
of a similar nature on the same large 
scale ? 

But, obviously, no matter how great 
was the success of the Exhibition, it 
would be incomplete without some 
exposition of its character, as far as it 
illustrated the condition and resources 
of the country. Nay, without this, it 
would, practically, be confined to the 
transient interest of a few months, 
But this want— and we have felt it as 
such — is well supplied by the “ De- 
tailed Catalogue.” As no official 
publication issued from the Committee, 
and as no attempt was made to perpe- 
tuate the utilitarian character of the 
Exhibition, a work of the nature of 
that before us was imperatively re- 
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quired. The writers have undertaken 
the task of expounding the chief topics 
of interest and instructiveness sug- 
gested by the objects exhibited in 
every department, with the design of 
awakening us still more to a sense of 
our inferiority in many things, and of 
indicating those paths in which we 
may hope to excel. ‘Their mission is 
a high one, and worthy of all the 
labour which has evidently been ex- 
pended on the contents of this volume. 
The materials of the work are, in part, 
from the Lxpositor—a journal pub- 
lished while the Exhibition continued 
open, and conducted in an impartialand 
encouraging spirit. Theaim ofthis paper 
was to illustrate by wood-cuts the more 
remarkable objects in the display, ac- 
companying those figures with remarks 
on the materials and products, the ma- 
nufactures and arts, of the country— 
in order to keep it prominently before 
the public view, that the Exposition 
was a direct effort for the elevation of 
Irish industry. The work in our hands 
extends this idea, and carries it out 
more elaborately. Its several sections 
have been written by persons specially 
acquainted with the various subjects of 
which they treat, whether in manufac- 
tures, science, or art. We are, there- 
fore, prepared to find a mass of va- 
luable information, the result of the 
co-operation of so many well-culti- 
vated minds. The book is not strictly 
scientific in any part, or tediously 
technical on any topic. It is earnest 

and suggestive, but not dogmatical. 

Neither is its utility sacrificed to glit- 

ter. It is not a cabinet of pictures, 

although richly illustrated; for every 

figure introduced into its pages directly 

bears on the commentary which it ac- 

companies. The arrangement adopted 

in the work is that which was followed 

in both the London and Dublin Exhi- 

bitions, and it appears a convenient 

method of systematising the multifa- 

rious subjects which the volume em- 

braces. We can, of course, convey 

but an imperfect idea of the style of 

its contents, since it extends to nearly 

500 pages, and includes a miscellaneous 

variety of important treatises, some of 

which, if published separately, would 

be good books themselves. 

Although utility is not sacrificed to 
beauty, this volume is highly elegant. 
Independently of its minor illustrations, 
we have a portrait of William Dargan, 
and an admirable chromotypic view 
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of the Central Hall, most correct in 
its proportional features, and artistic 
in the minutest detail. The likeness 
of the Founder of the Exhibition is 
striking, and the engraving very finely 
executed. It appears to us that the 
artist has caught the precise expression 
of the face, and has given the only re- 
presentation of Dargan which we have 
seen, not a caricature. 

We pass over an introductory essay, 
a brief history of the Exhibition from 
the first step taken in the movement 
until its close, and a memoir of Mr. 
Dargan, and come to a warmly-writ- 
ten description of the building as an 
architectural edifice. We think the 
writer speaks justly, when he gives 
Sir John Benson the merit of produc- 
ing a finely-balanced structure, al- 
though hampered by serious difficulties 
in the site, and a plan not laid at first 
for the entire building :— 


“Tn Paris itself no attempt was made to 
render architectural in form the exterior of 
the temporary wooden buildings in which 
the great Quinquennial Expositions of France 
have been held. In London, also, there was 
no architectural effect. In Dublin the de- 
signer was placed under the same conditions, 
with regard to expense, as elsewhere; but 
here he did, within limits narrowly prescrib- 
ed, make at least the nearest approach pos- 
sible to the union of grand architectural 
effect, with cheapness of cost and simplicity 
of material. A comparison of the ground 
plan with the front elevation of his work, 
will show how successfully he was able to 
secure variety of form, though adopting a 
plan of Building everywhere the same; and 
how he secured that variety, not by the weak 
expedient of heaping together incongruous 
pettinesses, having no relation to the body 
of the edifice, but by arranging the bulk of 
the Building ina few grand masses, differing 
greatly in size, but keeping among them- 
selves an exact and graceful proportion. 
The semicircular form of Sir John Benson’s 
roofs afforded much facility to such an ar- 
rangement ; and in front these roofs present- 
ed the appearance of enormous domes, so 
many of which naturally sugested the idea 
of a Turkish or Saracenic stracture. Had 
the architect been allowed a larger expendi- 
ture upon the ornamental, or in strictness 
unnecessary, part of the Building, this idea 
might have been well carried out. Viewed 
at either side of the centre, the great length 
of the roofs, as they were, certainly gave the 
whole an over-heavy and cumbrous appear- 
ance. Had the Eastern mode of decoration, 
both in colour and form, been adopted, this 
effect would have given place to one of 
boundless brilliancy and splendour. Tall 
minarets of different heights, disposed be- 
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tween the vast masses of roof, chiefly along 
the front, would have broken the disagreeable 
conciousness of the immense height of the 
mere roof in proportion to that of the walls 
on which it rested ; and the use of gay co- 
lours on the top as well as the front of the 
Building would have removed the impression 
of crushing weight, which the vast dark mass 
overspreading the light woodwork necessarily 
created. Such decorative accompaniments, 
too, would have marked a meaning upon 
the whole design, and one peculiarly appro- 
priate toa gigantic bazaar, which, strictly 
speaking, our Exhibition properly was.” 


There may be grave doubts respect- 
ing the ‘ minarets,” and ‘the gay 
colours ;” to our ideas, the bare domes, 
in their naked massiveness, would be 
preferable to any such fantastical show- 
box adornments. 

The plan of this useful work has 
four parts—Raw Materials, Machinery, 
Manufactures, and Fine Arts. ‘The 
first of these sections is, for the most 

art, the compilation of Professor Sul- 
4 of the Museum of Irish Industry. 
It comprises recent scientific and sta- 
tistical information on most of the 
subjects to which attention is devoted, 
and will, therefore, be valuable for 
reference. 

The mineral wealth of this country 
is extensive, and has of late years been 
largely developed. However, the work- 
ing of iron is still confined to a few loca- 
lities, in which it is carried on but 
feebly ; and although copper has been 
found in twenty-one counties, the work. 
ings are restricted to twelve. Lead is 
spread through not less than twenty- 
three counties, and has been more ex- 
tensively worked than copper or iron. 


At the conclusion of his summary of 


Irish mineral wealth, Mr. Sullivan 


SAYS t— 


“The veins in many localities may not 
contain ore enough to pay for its extraction, 
or even, perhaps, to be worthy of a search ; 
nevertheless there can be no doubt that 
there is a wide field for profitable investment 
in Irish mines. We must, however, warn 
our readers from falling into the usual error 
of some of our sanguine countrymen, who 
are always talking of our alleged boundless 
mineral resources. Our mines, if judiciously 
and spiritedly worked, would confer, doubt- 
less, a great benefit upon the country; but 
it is time to lay aside imaginative pictures, 
and content ourselves with the reality, which 
is simply this, — that our mineral resources 
are comparatively small. Cornwall alone 
produces about ten to twelve times as much 


copper as the whole of Ireland; and one 
district of Derbyshire more lead. It is be- 
yond doubt, that our mining industry is not 
yet fully developed; but in this, as in many 
other branches of industry, our progress has 
been greatly retarded by bubble speculations 
blown in London for stock-jobbing purposes. 
We have abundance of money in Ireland to 
develop a prosperous trade, but we are defi- 
cient in enterprise.” 


To the truth of these remarks we 
give a full assent. We must refer the 
reader to the tables furnished by the 
writer, showing the produce of the 
Irish mines from 1848 to 1852, and 
indicating the rapid increase of our 
mining industry, even within this short 
interval. ‘The development of mining 
in Great Britain, in reference to the 
single ore of iron, since 1836, has been 
very remarkable. There were pro- 
duced in 

Tons. 

“Great Britain in 1836 1,000,000. 

Ditto in 1840 1,896,000. 
Ditto in 1852 2,701,000.” 


Turning to fuel, the great first ele. 
ment of successful industry, Mr. Sul- 
livan speaks of our peat bogs thus:— 


“Highly as we estimate a cheap supply 
of fuel, we are far from agrecing with some 
of our sanguine countrymen, who consiler 
our peat bogs asa true California, and a 
special blessing from Providence. We look 
upon them as nuisances which cool the sur- 
rounding country, prevent its proper drain- 
aze, breed disease, and demoralise the popu- 
lation on thir borders. We might gladly 
forego all the advantages which they could 
give us as fuel if we could get rid of them at 
once and for ever. As this cannot be done, 
it behoves us to see what way we can utilise 
them, That the present system of working our 
bogs to obtain peat does so but very imper- 
fectly is evident enough, and is well illus- 
trated by the fact, that even in Galway, 
which is, as it were, an island in the midst 
of turf-moors, and where coal is dearer than 
on the east of Ireland, peat not only costs 
more than coal, but the supply is even pre- 
carious.” 


In the utilisation of peat, he recom- 
mends as a cheap and excellent fuel 
for various purposes, the compressed 
turf, specimens of which appeared last 
year, from the works of the Company 
established at Kerry :— 


“ This material is certainly of remarkable 
densit , and pussesses the esseutial requisites 
of a first-class article of fuel to as great an 
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extent as any other artificial fuel with which 
we are acquainted. For the manufacture of 
wrought-iron, and for locomotive steam- 
engines, it would appear to be peculiarly 
adapted. Its commercial value, in relation 
to other kinds of fuel, is a point on which 
Wwe cannot venture an opinion, as_ this 
must depend on the price at which the com- 
pressed peat can be supplied. That the 
quality is excellent there can be no doubt, 
and that the demand would be all but un- 
limited is equally certain; the only element 
in reference to which further information is 
required being the cost of production ona 
large scale.” 


We have little definite information 
as to the extent of the Irish coal fields. 
They are seven in number — three in 
Ulster, two in Munster, and one in 
Connaught; but no accurate survey 
of their character or value has been 
made. ‘The total quantity of coal 
at present raised in Ireland is about 
220,000 tons annually; but this is far 
below what might be produced if im- 
proved means of extracting it from the 

sarth were adopted. Like many other 
things in this country, the coal mines 
have been imperfectly worked by per- 
sons without sufficient capital or com- 
petency. No proof of this need be 
given beyond the simple statement of 
the writer, that in the one district of 
Castlecomer, no less than 1200 shafis 
have been sunk since the first working 
of the field, many of them not being 
more than 100 yards apart!” In 
mining, as in many other branches of 
Irish industry, there is great room for 
improvement ; and the best means of 
directly promoting it certainly is, the 
diffusion of such practically useful in- 
formation as that so industriously col. 
lected by Mr. Sullivan. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
a brief article to give any adequate 
idea of the amount or variety of the 
facts contained in these papers on 
mining; but even the few sentences 
we have extracted will indicate the 
suggestive character which is their 
most prominent feature. ‘Throughout 
his diversified contributions to the 
work, the writer's main object evi- 
dently is, to extend that scientific and 
industrial education which lies at the 
foundation of a country’s manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity. | Know- 
ledge of this kind is very limited and 
superficial in this country, and that 
is, no doubt, one cause of our general 
inferiority. But while Mr. Sullivan 
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exhibits a carefulness in deétail and 
a laboriousness of research which en- 
title him to a hearing from every prac- 
tical mind, his treatises will prove in- 
teresting to the general reader. They 
are sufliciently illustrative and popular 
to be attractive. 

The history of the use of coal has 
some curious facts. It was not em- 
ployed to any great extent.as fuel until 
the year 1239, when Henry III. granted 
a charter to Newcastle traders to dig 
coals outside the walls of their town. 
From that time its consumption in- 
creased, and an export trade sprang 
up; but it was not until the reign of 
Charles I. that it came into use ex- 
clusively in London :— 


“Tn 1306 it must have been extensively 
used in London, for a notion got abroad that 
its smoke was productive of the plague and 
many other destructive diseases; and the 
Parliament accordingly petitioned King Ed- 
ward I. to prohibit the burning of coals, as 
dangerous to the health of the ‘people. The 
King accordingly issued his proclamation, 
‘That not only in the city of London, but 
all havens, towns, and many places within 
the land, the inhabitants, in general, are 
constrained to make their fires of sea coal or 
pit coal, even in the chambers of honourable 
personages, and of nec ssity have devised 
the making of iron, glass, bricks, &c., with 
the said sea coal,’ This proclamation appears 
to have had but little effect, and accordingly 
a commission of oyer and terminer was issued 
for the purpose of punishing by fines all who 
burned sea coal within the city or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood; and when guilty of a 
second offence, in addition to the tine, to de- 
molish their furnaces, and providing for the 
strict obedience of the commands to the pro- 
clamation for the future. Notwithstanding 
these stringent measures, ten shillings’ worth 
of coal was used at the coronation of Ed- 
ward IIIf. From this time its use appears 
to have steadily increased ; but still, even as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth, it had not be- 
come general, for Harrison, in his * Deserip- 
tion of England, published in 1577, states:— 
‘Of coal mines we have such plenty in the 
north and western parts of our island as may 
suffice for all the realme of England; and 
so must they doe hereafter indeed, if wood 
be not better cherished than it is at this 
present. 1 dare affirm that if woods do go 
so fast to decay in the next hundred years 
as they have done, and are like to do in this, 
it is to be feared that broom, turf, brakes, 
whins, ling, hassock, rush, &c., and sea coal, 
will be good merchandise even in the city of 
London, whereunto some of them have 
already gotten ready passage, and taken 
up their innes in the greatest merchants’ 
parlors.’ ” 
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In an interesting chapter on salt, as 
procured by mining and evaporation, 
containing an attractive description of 
the latter. process, there is the follow- 
ing reference to the salt-borings lately 
made at different places in the north 
of Ireland :— 


“Previous to the year 1852 no salt had 
been found in Ireland; our consumption 
being supplied by refining English rock-salt, 
and partially by the importation of sea-salt 
from Portugal, called in commerce bay-salt. 
In that year, however, abundance of rock- 
salt was discovered near Belfast. The rocks 
with which salt is associated lie above the 
coal formation, and hence in England coal is 
found in some districts beneath the new red 
sandstone. This rock being considerably 
developed in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
the Marquis of Downshire commenced a 
series of borings through it, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if coal occurred there. These 
operations were carried on at Duncrue, about 
eight miles from Belfast. After boring a 
depth of 230 yards, a dark-coloured bed of 
rock-salt, forty-six feet in thickness, was 
discovered. The boring was carried through 
that bed, and, at some distance below, an- 
other bed, scarcely inferior in thickness to 
the first, was cut through, the latter being 
much purer than the upper bed, and would 
probably yield ninety-six per ccnt. of pure 
salt. Borings are also being carried on at 
Carrickfergus, and some thin beds have been 
cut through already, although the two shafts 
sunk have as yet only reached the respective 
depths of 112 and 108 feet. Tiis gives hope 
that thick beds, like those of Duncrue, will 
be found at a greater depth.” 


Every one who examined the articles 
of manufacture contained in the late 
Exhibition with any attention, will re- 
collect the various ornamental works 
in terra cotta—the figures, vases, foun- 
tains, and architectural devices, con- 
tributed chiefly by continental artists. 
Some of them were exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Whatever may be thought of 
the applicability of the material to 
statuary, there can be no doubt of its 
adaptation to the adornment of the 
facades of public buildings, and the 
making of many ornaments of a minor 
character. For this latter purpose it 
appears to have been employed at a 
very early period of the world’s his- 
tory. We find urns, symbolical figures, 
and many articles of a miscellaneous 
artistic nature, formed in terra cotta, 
among the specimens lately brought 
from the site of Nineveh. ‘This mode 
of baking clay fell into disuse during 





the high-art period of Greece and 
Rome, but was revived some centuries 
ago in Italy. Until lately, however, 
the ancient art of producing orna- 
mental works in this material did not 
flourish. At present, terra cotta is 
extensively employed for architectural 
purposes in Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities. Its use in columns 


‘and figures relieves the sameness of 


appearance which long streets of uni- 
form buildings sometimes so disagree~ 
ably present. The subject is of im. 
portance to us, as we possess ample 
materials for the manufacture of terra 
cotta, and have not yet taken advan- 
tage of them to any extent. Even in 
the making of bricks and tiles we are 
deficient, although our clays are of ex- 
cellent quality, and inexhaustible :— 


“There is scarcely a county in Ire- 
land in which superior clay for brick, 
draining-pipe, and tile-making, may not be 
found. Notwithstanding this abundance of 
the raw material, and, we may add, of fuel 
in the neighbourhood of bogs, it is singular 
to find so many miserable and incommodious 
houses (we do not allude to the mud cabins 
of the peasants, for which there is a distinct 
cause), built of stone, at a cost which would 
have constructed excellent brick buildings, 
Due attention is not paid in Ireland to the 
preparation of the clay used for bricks, and 
especially to the separation of limestone peb- 
bles, whence most of our bricks are of infe- 
rior quality. . . . Irish manufacturers 
should remember, that it is not enough to 
simply produce an article— they must pro- 
duce it of a quality equal to the best of the 
kind to be found elsewhere, else their efforts 
will be unsuccessful.” 


In the section of the work devoted 
to ‘*Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,” Mr. Sullivan frequently 
contrives to render information most 
attractive. As an example of this, 
take the following paragraph :— 


‘“* What is the use of these yellow crystals 
(of prussiate of potash)? We shall recount 
a little of their history. Distilled with oil 
of vitriol, the salt is decomposed, and prussic 
acid formed, the most violent of all poisons 
—prussic acid made from woollen rags, 
blood, and pigs’ toes! What more striking 
example of the wonderful transformations 
effected by chemistry! This acid, in a pe- 
culiar state of combination with iron, forms 
what is called ferro-prussic or ferro-cyanic 
acid, which, combined with potash, forms 
the yellow salt of which we are speaking ; 
and which, although it may be said to con- 
tain prussic acid, is nevertheless quite inno- 
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cuous. If instead of distilling it with sul- 
phuric acid, we fuse it at a bright red heat, 
the iron separates, and we get a white salt 
containing prussic acid in combination with 
potash, and which is to a great extent poi- 
sonous. Thus a little iron alone is sufficient 
to alter all the properties of this curious sub- 
stance. The white salt made in this way is 
largely employed in preparing solutions of 
gold and silver for electro-plating ; and the 
greater part of the silver and gold with which 
the various electro-plated articles in common 
use have been coated, has existed at one 
period in combination with this white sub- 
stance. Another use of this yellow salt is 
to produce prussian blue, which is formed by 
adding to a solution of it in water some sul- 
phate of iron, or green copperas, when the 
ferro-prussic acid will part company with 
the potash; the latter will unite with the 
sulphuric acid of the copperas, leaving the 
iron of the latter to unite with the ferro- 
prussic acid to form the prussian blue. This 
powder has various uses; it is used as a 
paint, and to make thumb and button blue 
for the laundress; it is used to colour con- 
fectionery, and by the Chinese, whom the 
Europeans have learned to imitate, to make 
green tea, But its principal use is in calico 
printing. When used for the latter purpose, 
however, the prussian blue is usually made in 
the cloth itself. If we thicken a solution of 
green copperas with gum or with flour, and 
print a particular pattern upon a piece of white 
cotton, and then pass it through a bath of 
the yellow salt dissolved in water, we shall 
obtain the pattern in prussian blue so much 
admired by ladies. In general, the beautiful 
dark blue dresses, with white patterns, are 
made by covering the whole of the calico 
with prussian blue, printing the pattern upon 
it with caustic soda, or potash thickened 
with pipe-clay ; the caustic substance decom- 
poses the prussian blue, leaving the iron in 
the cloth as a buff pattern ; but by washing 
in a bath of oxalic acid the iron is removed, 
and the pattern remains of a beautiful white. 
Thus may worthless woollen rags and simi- 
lar vile things come back again to us; at 
one time in our tea, while they may have 
assisted to make the spoon with which it is 
stirred; at another, as a brilliant-coloured 
flower upon our room papers; or finally, as 
the colouring material of a lady's dress.” 


The chapters on ‘Substances used 
as Food,” contain several papers of a 


suggestive and eminently practical 
character, from the pen of the Editor, 
which will be read with interest by all 
persons connected with the cultivation 
of the soil. Under the same head, we 
are furnished with a historical and sta- 
tistical article on tobacco! James L., 
in his vehement Counterblaste to To- 
bacco, never anticipated such a use for 
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the obnoxious weed, although the gal- 
lants of his time spent ‘‘some foure 
hundred pounds a-yeere on the pre- 
cious stinke !” However, many will be 
even prepared to assert that the pipe 
is as indispensable asthe trencher. If 
tobacco be not an article used as food 
by many, what else is it? It appears 
that ‘‘ this custome, loathsome to the 
eye, hatefull to the nose, harmefull to 
the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and 
in the black stinking fume thereof al- 
most resembling the horrible Stigian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless,” 
is declining, though but slowly. In 
1801, about 16,000,000lbs. of tobacco 
were consumed in Britain; in 1852, 
28,000, 000lbs. ; so that, the increase of 
the population being considered, the 
proportionate consumption is some- 
what diminished. 

Not the least interesting contribu- 
tion to the volume is the description of 
the manufacture of sugar from the cane 
and beet. It is superfluous to argue 
that the beet-sugar industry is adapted 
to this country, since it has been often 
proved, both that the Irish-grown roots 
are rich in sugar, and that it can be 
extracted as cheaply here as elsewhere, 
if experience and activity be engaged 
in the task. In reference to this im- 
portant matter, it is said :— 


‘The character of the resources of Ireland 
is very different from that of England. Our 
mines are in general poorer, our coal inferior, 
and that fortunate association of the various 
raw materials which is required in some of 
the most important manufactures that 
give to England her chief power as a 
great manufacturing nation, is much rarer 
in Ireland. We must, therefore, make up, 
by skill and artistic taste, what we lack in 
geological wealth. To us, a manufacture 
that has grown up under peculiar difficulties 
in countries that, like our own, are poor in 
those resources which form the real basis of 
England's prosperity—that requires skill and 
perseverance to carry it out — and that can 
only succeed by a system of economy un- 
equalled, perhaps, in any other branch of in- 
dustry, ought to be particularly welcome.” 


The culture of flax and the linen 
manufacture are topics of surpassing 
interest, not only because we have 
attained a superiority in this profitable 
branch of industry, and employ large 
numbers in prosecuting it, but from 
the fact that the use of flax was known 
in the most ancient times. In the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament we 
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have frequent allusions to its growth 
and manufacture, in connexion with 
the earlier history of Egypt. ‘The 
symbolic representations which abound 
on the Coptic tombs plainly indicate 
the general prevalence of the industry 
at a most remote antiquity ; and what 
is more remarkable, the linen in which 
the mummies are wrapped is finer in 
texture than any we can produce, al- 
though the fibre is not softer in general 
at the Nile than in Europe. Flax has 
always been cultivated in the conti- 
nental countries congenial to its ma- 
ture development; and every year it 
is becoming more largely a staple 
product of ‘the Irish soil. The flax 
industry was probably introduced into 
this country by the Pheenicians, and has 
continued to make progress through 
every vicissitude of our history. At 
first the plant was reared by the cot- 
tagers in small quantities for personal 
use; but in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries its cultivation was ra- 
pidly extended. Within the last ten 
years there has been a most surprising 
increase in the breadth sown, which 
clearly shows that the farmers find it a 
profitable crop. In 1847, there were, 
in round numbers, 58,000 acres under 
flax in Ireland; in 1853, not Jess than 
175,000. The whole of the Irish flax 
crop is not consumed in this country. 
About an equal quantity, of 8,000 tons, 

is imported from Belgium and Russia, 
and exported by us to E ngland, Scot- 
land, and France. ‘The trade with the 
United States in the fibre has not yet 
attained any importance. ‘There is, 
indeed, a wide field for Irish producers 
in the growing demand for export to 
Great Britain and France; and the 
employment aflorded by the growth, as 
well as the manufacture of flax, thus 
increasing yearly, must form a great 
element of our future prosperity, as it 
has, to some degree, contributed to 
the present high degree of comfort en- 
joyed in a part of the island :— 


“When it is remembered that fully 90,000 
tons of foreign flax are yearly imported 
into the United Kingdom, 19,000 into 
France, and 6,000 into Belgium, it will be 
seen that there is a large opening for our 
flax, especially as the bulk of the import 
into all these countries is of descriptions of 
fibre with which our flax can most fayour- 
ably compete, both as to quality and price. 
It is no unusual thing to see at the quays of 
Belfast a British schooner loading flax for 
Havre or Landernau, alongside a French 
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lugger discharging Indian corn from Bay- 
onne, or wheat from Nantes.” 


Mr. M‘Adam, the writer of this pa- 
per on the flax industry, pens the fol- 
lowing graphic—or pictorial—descrip- 
tion of the numerous processes required 
to bring the plant to a state of finish, 
in a bleached fabric :— 


“The flax plaut is grown in Holland in 
immense flats, offering a curious contrast to 
the small plots of the Belgian petite culture. 
The aspect of many hundred acres of the rich 
green stems, with their delicate blue flowers 
waying in the breeze, is a beautiful sight in 
the month of June, and leads the reflective 
mind to pass in review the various transfor- 
mations which the graceful plant must as- 
sume before it is spread as a snowy and 
tasteful fabric on the tables of the rich; ag 
gauzy cambric, grasped by fair hands, waft- 
ing rich perfume through the crowded ball- 
room ; as a coarse but serviceable garment, 
enveloping the sturdy boor; or as heavy 
canvas swelling its bosom to the embrace of 
the boisterous winds, and carrying the gal- 
lant bark and her precious freight to distant 
shores. Before it can assume these various 
forms, it will be torn from its natal soil; 
drowned in the ditches of a marshy hollow, 
it will undergo partial decomposition; then, 
freed from its grosser elements, it will repose 
on the verdant sward until the last traces of 
the muddy and unsavoury pool are washed 
away by the rain and dew, and evaporated 
by the sun. Bruised by heavy stones, and 
then beaten by hard blades of wood, it will 
next appear in long and lustrous filaments. 
Imprisoned in bales, it will be carried to the 
quays of Rotterdam ; steam on the water, 
and steam on the land, will alternately trans- 
port it across an arm of the sea, an island, 
and another watery channel, and it will 
again see the light in the midst of a great 
Ulster factory, whose whirring wheels and 
clanking engines suggest the tortures it has 
yet to suffer. Seized by a strong hand, it 
will be torn through a horrid row of close- 
set iron pins; or, severed into lengths, be- 
tween the jaws of a devouring monster of 
steel, it will be squeezed into clasps, to be 
pushed into another implement of torture, 
where it will be raised and lowered, torn and 
scraped, and, losing a third of its substance, 
be carried on to another room. There, find- 
ing itself among the gentler sex, it might 
hope for more tender treatment, but this 
hope will soon be extinguished. Either by it- 
self, or joined with companions in misfortune, 
—kindred fibres from the steppes of Russia, 
or the green vales of Ireland, —it will be 
softly liid on a leathern couch. But this 
Procrustean bed carries it. between two ruth- 
less cylinders, which begin a series of press- 
ing and squeezing, of drawing and jagging 
tortures, which continue until, sadly attenu- 
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ated, but withal firmer, softer, and straight- 
er, it is carried to another machine, where it 
is partly twisted, to inure it to the next 
operation. For here it is forced to pass 
through heated water, and, dripping and 
swollen, it is caught by a whirling spindle, 
whose grasp tightens, until our exhausted 
fibre becomes a miserable shadow of its for- 
mer self, but yet so hardened by misfortune 
as to be fitted for taking a useful place in 
the world. After some drying, and winding, 
and boiling in caustic ley, and drying again, 
and smearing with paste, our fibre finds it- 
self in a machine, at which is seated a man, 
who, by quick and regular movements of 
foot and hand, makes it take an extraordi-- 
nary flight from one end to another, up and 
down, across and along, and at last it finds 
itself bound up, with many companions, in 
a close embrace. Although it has yet to 
undergo certain trials, its fate in life is fixed 
and constituted. The associated fibres, now 
inseparable in weal and woe, are boiled in 
ley, dipped first in one strange chemical 
liquid, and then in another, and afterwards 
once more see the light of the sun, and once 
more repose on the soft grass. This is a 
moment of peace, and its effect is evidenced 
by the beauty then assumed. All grosser 
matter has departed, unable to bear the hard 
ordeal undergone, and the purity of what 
remains is evidenced by a dazzling whiteness, 
which covers the green meadow like a wreath 
of snow. But this repose is soon interrupted, 
for the fabric is carried away to a building 
where it is again svaped, and rubbed, and 
scoured, and washed, until it absolutely pains 
the eye with whiteness. Then it is dried, 
and its heaviest trial, though it is the con- 
cluding one, is being beaten or beetled, with 
heavy wooden beams, the rapid succession of 
whose unremitting blows re-echoes from the 
sides of the glen. Men and machines take 
it afterwards, and put it through a variety 
of manceuvres, until at last, folded and flat- 
tened, white and shining, it is clothed with 
gaudy trappings of gold and tinsel, of purple 
and crimson; and in a few weeks it is riding 
on mule-back at the foot of the Andes, or 
carried by snorting river-monsters up the 
mighty Missisippi, or lying in the caravan- 
serai of the Moslem, or spread out before the 
gaze of the devout citizens of Rome.” 


By taking advantage of every branch 
of trade, however apparently trifling in 
character, and pursuing it with exten- 
siveness and energy, the English manu- 
facturer outstrips the world. We have 
not yet fully learned this lesson. In the 
trifling article of ornamental wrappings 
for webs of linen, Irish manufacturers 
have for many years paid some £60,000 
annually to London and Parisian ar- 
tists. A little education and enterprise 


would have secured the expenditure of 
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this sum in Dublin or in Belfast ; and 
this is but one of many similar in- 
stances which may suggest themselves 
to the reader. Our commonest articles 
of consumption, which might be made 
cheaper at our doors than anywhere 
else, are received from other countries ; 
sometimes because we want the enter- 
prise to compete successfully with our 
more active neighbours, but oftener, 
we are inclined to think, because we 
are unskilful or unwilling. P1 ractical 
education is too much disregarded in 
Ireland, and an absurd idea is abroad 
that respectability is associated with 
idleness or learned leisure. A gentle- 
man of fortune never dreams of in- 
structing his sons in any branch of 
trade, or of placing them in a position 
to multiply by industry the compe- 
tency they inherit from him. Even 
professional men, who know by bitter 
experience the difliculty of succeeding 
where the aspirants are so numerous, 
and have only made their way onward 
by a life-long struggle, cause their 
children to prepare for the same trying 
battle of lite, when many opportuni- 
ties of securing an independence, and 
even superfluous wealth, during me 
ene saat years of early manhood, 
little comparative risk or a S 
ofier themselves in the numberless 
avenues of commerce and manufac. 
ture, 

We hope that we are not over-san- 
guine in believing that this error is 
yiek ling to the progress of a better 
spirit in Ireland, Assuredly, until it 
is removed, we will not be equal to 
competition with British skill and 
vigour, no matter what may be our 
natural advantages or elements of 
superiority. There can be no better 
way of encouraging a healthy tone in 
reference to trade, than by the cireu- 
lation of such information as we find 
in the volume which we are now con- 
sidering. We could have no more 
emphatic testimony to the value of 
intelligent industry, and the success 
which | must attend the skilful invest- 
ment of capital, than the simple fact, 
that there are thirty-nine flax factories 
in and around Belfast; and, on the 
other hand, what can be stronger evi- 
dence of the lack of information and 
enterprise in other districts than the 
circumstance, that out of Ulster there 
are only nine factories—two of these 
being but recently erected? A few 
figures will show what northern energy 
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has accomplished. In the flax-spinning 
trade of Ulster there are— 


58,000 spindles, representing a capital 
of £2,370,000 sunk in buildings and ma- 
chinery. Then there is the direct employ- 
ment of 23,000 factory workers, earning an 
aggregate of £360,000 annually; besides 
the indirect employment to iron-founders, 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, carpenters, &c., &e. 
There are, at Belfast alone, about sixty ves- 
sels constantly employed in providing fuel for 
the motive- power of such factories as are 
driven by steam, which consume fully 
200,000 tons of coal annually. Then these 
factories yearly spin up 30,000 tons of flax 
and tow, value £2,100,009. And lastly, 
they produce about 10,500,000 bundles of 
yarn, value, say, £2,800,000.” 


The export trade of Irish yarns to 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and 
Spain, is large, and increasing yearly. 
Thus, in 1852, we find an increase over 
the exports of 1850, amounting to 
above 2,000,000 lbs. Certain fine kinds 
of handspun are imported from Ger- 
many and France, but the quantity is 
small. The work before us contains 
treatises on the employment of other 
textiles, to which reference cannot 
here be made. 

In an elaborate notice of the agricul- 
tural machinery presented to view in 
the late Exhibition—indicating the pe- 
culiar advantages of several important 
applications of mechanical science to the 
operations of the farmer, there illustrated 
—the Editor speaks admonishingly to 
Irish agriculturists, and hopefully of 
the changed condition of the country. 
There can be no doubt that Ireland has 
made rapid strides, whatever may have 
been the impelling cause, within the 
last three or four years. In nothing is 
this more remarkable than in the im- 
proved state of our agriculture. Old 
notions are vanishing, and a desire of 
active progress has been awakened. 
Machinery is to a wider extent used 
to facilitate the labour of culture ; and 
this alone is a good symptom of reani- 
mation. A more settled spirit of in- 
dustry pervades the peasantry, and the 
smaller tenant-farmers are now apply- 
ing themselves to their task more ener- 
getically. Every person who has tra- 
velled through the provinces this season, 
or during last year, has found this to 
be the case very generally. He has 
seen many tokens of greater skill and 
vigour than in the “ good old times,” 
when King Indolence seemed to hold 
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his court in our fields as well as our 
workshops, and to receive homage at 
every wayside and under every green 
tree. We think the writer of these 
papers is fully justified in stating that 
the consolidation of farms, and the in- 
creased activity and intelligence now 
apparent, are ofhopeful augury. No- 
thing will so contribute to sustain the 
impetus given of late to agriculture 
as the diffusion of that practical know- 
ledge of the science, of which the Irish 
farmer has hitherto been almost totally 
ignorant; for in no branch of effort, 
perhaps, is superior skill and energy 
more quickly requited than in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. 

In an article on the paper manufac- 
ture we find the following figures, 
among other statistics, showing the 
steady increase of this branch of indus- 
try in Ireland, since 1844 :— 


Year. 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
18850 
1851 
1852 


Amount, 
4,557,306 Ibs. 
5,662,104 


5,711,546 
5,583,461 
6,272,563 
6,719,502 
6,983,646 
7,373,012 


But after all, how little we are able 
to manufacture in — with our 
English competitors, let the following 
figures indicate: In 1850, the number 
of paper-mills in Ireland was 37 ; the 
quantity of paper produced, 6,719,502 
lbs. ; while in the same year there 
were 327 mills in England, producing 
105,712,953 lbs. Even Scotland out- 
strips us. In 1850, there were 51 mills 
inthat country, making 28,600,019 lbs.; 
nearly four times more being produced 
in each than in the Irish manufactories. 
The greater number of the mills in 
Treland are small, irregularly worked, 
and not efficiently managed, although 
we have not fewer facilities for this 
branch of industry than our neighbours. 
At present the demand for paper is 
very much increased, and the supply 
is scarcely sufficient for the market. 
Large premiums have been offered for 
the adaptation of a new material to 
the manufacture of printing paper, and 
if the turf-fibre can be successfully 
used, wé may calculate on a rapid and 
profitable extension of the trade in this 
country. That material is exhaustless. 
We scarcely think that straw-paper 
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will ever be made fine enough in 
texture to be applied to general pur- 
poses; but for particular uses it will 
soon be extensively employed. 

The sections of this work devoted to 
general and ornamental manufactures 
are throughout encouraging. Although 
in nearly every page we meet stubborn 
facts evidencing our very great infe- 
riority in Ireland to Great Britain and 
some Continental countries, in most 
branches of industry, with almost the 
same frequency we encounter tokens of 
improvement. We are no longer de- 
scending the hill, or remaining station- 
ary in a mean position near the bottom, 
but bravely contending for its higher 
prominences, The pulsations of a new 
life are felt in our social frame, The 
late Exhibition contained numerous in- 
dications of this returning vigour; and 
there can be little doubt that it mate- 
rially aided the development of the coun- 
try’s resources, directly, by presenting 
to view our unworked wealth, and 
showing how in many cases it might be 
multiplied by skilful utilisation; and in- 
directly, by giving greater strength to 
the spirit of industrial enterprise, 
whose influences had begun to prevail 
over disorganising agitation and cri- 
When, in another 


minal inactivity. 
generation, a temple dedicated to the 
peaceful arts may again be erected in 
our midst, its halls will not be crowd- 
ed with the products of other lands, 
but occupied by the trophies of our 


own victories. There is a tide in the 
affairs of nations as of individuals. We 
trust it has been ‘taken at the turn” 
in this country’s chequered history, 
and will bear us forward on its bosom 
to wide-spread comfort, generating 
that truest national independence 
whose strength slumbers in the sinews 
of toil, whose rejoicings are the many- 
voiced sounds of emulous labour, and 
the permanent prevalency of which is 
guaranteed by its own energies. 

We have yet made no reference toa 
art of this record of the Great Exhi- 
ition, which to many readers will 

prove the most interesting — the sec- 
tion on Fine Art. Whatever doubt may 
have been originally entertained «as to 
the propriety of introducing a collec- 
tion of paintings into an exposition 
mainly intended to promote practical 
industry, none can now regret that the 
great works of the ancient and modern 
masters were assembled for our admira- 
tion and instruction. It was meet that 
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the Spiritual should be acknowledged 
with the Material in a building which 
included in miniature the engagements 
and aspirations of mankind. It was 
necessary to place Art before the peo- 
ple of this country in its purity and 
power, because they have had no 
opportunities of holding communion 
with its richest beauties, such as those 
enjoyed in other lands by peasant as 
well as prince. It was our object, 
also, to educate the eye and the mind, 
to refine the taste, to elevate the ima- 
gination, to exalt that appreciation of 
loveliness which our countrymen im- 
bibe from their youth upward, as they 
gaze on the varied splendours enclosed 
within their narrow isle. We rejoice 
that Fine Art found a place in the Great 
Trish Exhibition; and we know that 
its influence has been civilising, as it 
must, indeed, ever be. 

The writer of the Essays on Art 
which are included in this volume, is 
a devoted disciple of all that is true, 
and beautiful, and pure. In his ap- 
preciation of the many remarkable 
conceptions which occupy his criti- 
cism, he manifests the spirit of an 
Artist. He can re-paint with the pen 
what the hand he admires has traced 
with the pencil; and while we read some 
of his descriptions of scenery, as of 
Turner's Italian landseape,-—or his ex- 
positions of devotional feeling, as em- 
bodied in the works of the Masters,— 
or his elucidations of the Idea worked 
out by the sculptor, in such exquisite 

ieces of statuary as the “‘ Eve” of 
M‘Dowell, Hogan’s “ Faun,” or the 
‘* Sabrina ” of Marshall, — we recall 
every form and feature, every gleam 
of sunlight and shade of repose, every 
expressive attitude and line of signifi- 
cance. Although we cannot agree 
with some of his views, or fully sym- 
pathise with the vague mysticism in 
which he enwraps Art’s Ideal beauty, 
we have more than once perused his 
reflections with a pleasure which in- 
creased with every returning examina- 
tion. Whatever exception we might 
take to some of the principles here and 
there indicated by him, he displays in 
his special criticisms an acquaintance 
with Art (not that of the mere man. 
nerist or affected connoisseur), a power 
of close observation, and a generous 
impartiality, which entitle his judg- 
ments to large respect. He speaks 
also as an “instructor” to the Irish 
student, and points his ambition to 
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the lofty eminences where alone Art is 
to be wooed. The Exhibition afforded 
ample scope for the judicious critic. 
Never before, in these countries, did Ra- 
faelle and Rubens, Hogan and Turner, 
and the host of great names which lie 
within the period of time they em- 
brace—the princes of ancient and mo- 
dern Art — meet together on the same 
stage. ‘The comments of the writer 
to whose treatises we have been refer- 
ring, were practically useful last sum- 
mer in expounding their characteristic 
excellences, and in their new form will 
be not less valuable. 

It is now permitted us to speak of 
the Irish National Gallery as a certain 
fruit of the late display of Fine Art 
in Dublin. Once established with fa- 
vourable auspices, and placed under 
the control of persons really familiar 
with Art—not amateurs, but artists— 
there can be no doubt of its perma- 
nent success. That exhibitions of pure 
Art have been but poorly attended hi- 
therto is no cause of discouragement— 
taste must grow as education improves, 
and education will not be improved 
until the means are afforded. In ten 
years, perhaps, we may sce the vic- 
tory. At present Art is almost no- 


thing in Ireland. It is unpatronised, 


undervalued, if not despised. Our 
great names adorn the English Aca- 
demy ; not that they prefer another 
country to their own, but because they 
are unappreciated at home. If, how- 
ever, the love of Art should spread, 
and exercise as wide an influence 
among us as in some of the Continen- 
tal states, then may we expect to ma- 
ture a Barry, a Maclise, a Foley, and 
a M‘Dowell, and retain them where 
all their sympathies are centred, in 
the land of their birth. To cultivate 
this extensive and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of pure Art we have looked with 
sanguine hope to theIrish Institution, as 
the germ of a Public Gallery, founded 
on a proper basis, and open to all 
classes of the people. But we cer- 
tainly did not anticipate that success 
would follow the exertions of the com- 
mittee of that institution so rapidly as 
it has’done, and the result, therefore, 
is all the more gratifying. The Irish 
National Gallery is now legally consti- 
tuted by an Act, whose provisions seem 
to place it on a proper basis, and to 
guarantee its eflicient management. Its 
governing body, which is to hold office 
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for five years, contains the names of 
several Irish artists and well-known 
connoisseurs ; and we trust that every 
lover of Art will promote their objects 
by all means within his power. 

We rejoice, in conclusion, that the 
practical nature of the Great Exhibition 
of 1853 has found a permanent embo- 
diment in the elaborate volume now 
before us. The salutary influences and 
direct instructiveness of the display will 
be continued by its means, It will 
tend to sustain that healthy tone of 
self-reliant energy which pervaded the 
public mind last year, and show in 
what channels it may be successfully 
exerted. It indicates, especially, the 
great importance to this country of 
those numerous branches of manufac- 
ture, of a minor kind, which demand no 
great amount of capital or superior 
skill, and are particularly suited to our 
position and resources. In attending 
to these, the British producer extends 
his trade, multiplies his profits, and 
provides labour for the many. Almost 
every English county is covered with 
large factories, crowded with workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of the 
simplest articles of personal or house- 
hold convenience, on a scale which en- 
sures immense profits ; and these levi- 
athan establishments have grown up 
without the special advantages which 
we possess for some of their occupa- 
tions, by the power of indomitable 
energy alone. ‘The branches of indus- 
try peculiarly adapted to the resources 
of Ireland are numerous. We want 
but the same intelligence and activity 
to reap like rich rewards of personal 
and national prosperity. Let us not, 
however, look backward regretfully on 
the past, but rather hopefully enter the 
path of future improvement. Within 
a very short period returning life and 
vigour have thrilled the life-blood of 
our sickly state. The fearful depres- 
sion of the years of famine and death 
has been succeeded by the most copious 
blessings. Everything is encouraging 
—the earth yields her increase with 
generosity, and the spirit of the toiler 
is glad. We are no longer gazing at 
the utopia of enthusiasts, or indulging 
in the day-dreams of idle folly: we 
have found at last the true panacea for 
our social ills; and the time, we be- 
lieve, draws nigh when Ireland will be 
no longer a by-word and reproach, but 
a praise and an honour in Christendom, 
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Ir has been laid down by received 
authority, and adopted as an axiom, 
that wars and battles are chiefly com- 
pounded of errors; that the best gene- 
rals are sometimes at fault, and that 
the ablest practitioners in this com- 
plicated science, are those who commit 
the fewest mistakes. Now, the first 
invasion of Affghanistan was altoge- 
ther a gigantic blunder: wrong in 
conception, unskilful in detail, and dis- 
astrous in result. The government 
started on a baseless foundation; the 
commanders executed a series of false 
movements; and for the first time since 
England ranked amongst conquering 
nations, an army of her soldiers, nu- 
merically sufficient, if well handled, to 
hold the country in which they were 
unwelcome guests, was annihilated 
even to the last camp follower. ‘The 
catastrophe parallels with the retreat 
of Nicias from Syracuse, and the flight 
of Napoleon from Moscow. Yet, so 
flattering was the commencement of 
the campaign, that the capture of 
Ghuznee was pronounced a feat of 
arms equal to the storming of Badajos 
or St. Sebastian; peerages and red ri- 
bands were lavishly squandered, where 
courts-martial would have been more 
appropriate ; and lucky accidents were 
lauded to the skies, as deeply-planned 
and skilful combinations. The first 
military authority in the world, the 
Duke of Wellington, pronounced de- 
cidedly against this war, as soon as he 
heard it was undertaken; and when he 
read of what was called the triumphant 
march to Caubul, he observed, ‘‘ know 
what British troops can do, and I 
never doubted that part of the busi- 
ness, but now their real difficulties will 
commence.” ‘The sequel showed that 
he spoke with oracular wisdom. 

The second war, the war of retri- 
bution, retrieved the errors of the first; 
because the Government, when finally 
roused to decisive action, and taught 
by experience, selected competent ge- 
nerals, to whom they delegated dis- 
cretionary power, unfettered by the 


presence of political agents, envoys, 
or bewildering enthusiasts. Had they 
done this at first, England would have 
saved an army, and been spared a 
bitter lesson ; but the double infliction 
will not be without its uses, if our 
Indian rulers, present and future, 
happen to have imbibed a little pros- 
pective wisdom, with the unpalatable 
draught of defeat and disgrace which 
they prepared for themselves, and were 
compelled to swallow in such unmiti- 
gated doses. Affghanistan is associa- 
ted with the darkest chapter in the 
annals of British India; but when we 
turn over the gloomy pages, bright 
episodes occasionally present them- 
selves, and the names of Nott, Pollock, 
Sale, and Dennie, stand boldly forward, 
to tell how reyerses were retrieved, 
and through what gallant agency they 
might have been prevented from oc. 
curring. The right men were not 
wanting, had they been chosen, and 
allowed to act atthe critical moment; 
instead of being held back, to repair 
the consequences of a blow which 
ought never to have been struck. 

In modern days, soldiers wield the 
pen as dexterously as the sword, and 
military writers are as abundant ag 
military leaders. Accordingly, many 
publications issued rapidly from the 
press, on these *‘ untoward events,” 
in the form of narratives, journals, 
and correspondence, in all of which 
the authors described what they saw, 
felt, and thought, and the particular 
events in which each had participated. 
They all came under the head of in- 
sulated sketches, rather than consecu- 
tive history, but every deficiency was 
supplied by Mr. Kaye’s elaborate and 
maturely digested work,* which ap- 
peared towards the close of 1851, nine 
years after the conclusion of the last 
campaign, when passions had cooled 
down, prejudices had subsided with 
time, and sound conclusions were de- 
ducible from authentic sources. This 
writer had the good fortune to become 
possessed of ample documents, which 
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he sifted with a fearless and truthful 
spirit, unbiassed by private feeling, or 
the trammels of official obligation. 
Having no place to lose, and no pa- 
tron to offend or flatter, he could afford 
to venture an honest judgment, with- 
out apprehension of consequences. It 
is not often that a contemporaneous 
historian, whatever may be his incli- 
nation or opportunities, is so situated 
that he can venture to exercise the 
stern impartiality of Thucydides. 

The volumes recently given to the 
public by Mr. Stocqueler,* comprise 
the personal biography and private 
correspondence of one of the ablest 
and most successful officers who held 
command, both during the temporary 
eclipse of England’s glory, and in the 
subsequent vindication of her power 
and prowess. Sir William Nott com- 
bined all the requisites of an effective 
soldier. He had a clear head, a sound 
judgment, a resolute, enterprising 
spirit, and no nervous dread of re- 
sponsibility, when called upon by cir- 
cumstances to act promptly on his 
own discretion. This feeling of doubt 
and diffidence is a vice engendered by 
our system, and has marred the pros- 
pects of many English generals, who 
fear to strike, and suffer chances to 
escape, from the knowledge that defeat 
is never pardoned, and a second trial 
is rarely accorded after a first mis- 
carriage. Lord Wellington, during 
the Peninsular campaigns, told the 
ministers that his officers lost their 
judgment, and became helpless when 
left to themselves. On this point, the 
historian, Sir W. Napier, has emphati- 
cally remarked, that ‘‘every officer 
knew that, without powerful interest, 
his future prospects and past services 
would wither under the blight of a dis- 
aster; that a selfish Government would 
instantly offer him asa victim to a mis- 
judging public and a ribald press, 
with which success is the only criterion 
of merit.” English generals are, and 
must be prodigal of their lives to 
gain reputation ; but they are timid in 
command, because a single failure, 
without a fault, consigns them to 
shame and abuse. Nott was made of 
**sterner stuff” than to give way 
under any such apprehensions. He 
was confident of his powers, and 


* “Memoir and Correspondence of Major-General Sir William Nott, G.C.B.” 
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ready to rely on them. But it 
must be admitted, even by his most 
enthusiastic admirers, that he was quick 
in temper and unguarded in speech— 
qualities more in keeping with the 
blunt soldier than the astute diploma- 
mist ; and that, as is common with men 
of hasty temperament, he said more 
under the impulse of the moment than 
he himself would have sanctioned on 
mature reflection. Let this be reason- 
ably weighed in estimating the value of 
his opinions. It may also be observed, 
that his confidential letters to the mem- 
bers of his own family and intimate 
friends, were not written with a view 
to publication ; but this by no means 
divests them of their intrinsic va- 
lue, as leaving a true reflex of the 
mind of the writer, or as throwing va- 
luable light on transactions the real 
colours of which are not often por- 
trayed in the public despatches which 
supply the material of a gazette extra- 
ordinary. English generals have not 
yet, according to the Russian rule, 
been instructed to compose two ac- 
counts of the same event — a flourish 
for the world, and the truth for the 
Government; but important details find 
their way into private communications 
which it would be equally injudicious 
and unnecessary to parade in an ofli- 
cial document. These become essen- 
tial evidence for the future historian, 
and assist him in the disentanglement 
of apparently mysterious occurrences. 
Many of the most remarkable facts 
have been established through the 
channel of what is commonly called 
*‘secret history ;” but letters written 
at the time from actors in the scenes 
they describe, are much more to be 
depended on than gossiping journals, 
compiled at leisure long after the 
events, and derived from secondary 
sources. Private correspondence which 
treats of public characters in their pub- 
lic duties, must be considered as cor- 
roborative and legitimate testimony of 
the most valuable description. 
Carmarthen has reason to feel proud 
of two such townsmen as Nott and 
Picton, and has erected statues and 
columns in their honour with patriotic 
exultation. ‘There was more than one 
point of strong similarity in the career 
and characters of these distinguished 
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generals. The promotion of both was 
slow, and more owing to personal merit 
than incidental interest. Each served 
above twenty years before attaining 
the rank of regimental major; both 
arrived at command in the autumn of 
life; both were impetuous, plain-spoken, 
frank, and unpretending in manner, 
independent in spirit, and fearless in 
the expression of their feelings ; both 
were decisive in action, and ready to 
act when permitted; unpopular with 
the superior authorities, but respected 
by the men under them, though strict 
disciplinarians—for the soldiers felt and 
knew that with such leaders there was 
little apprehension of defeat. ‘The pres- 
tige of success has more attractive in- 
fluence than stars, titles, and decora- 
tions. Picton was descended from an 
ancient family; Nott from a race of 
yeomen; but both were the artists of 
their own fortunes, and owed the ho- 
nours they achieved exclusively to 
themselves. Nott, being a Company's 
officer, viewed the Queen’s service with 
jealousy, and rather undervalued the 
commanders who were placed over him, 
through established regulations rather 
than superior ability. He had been 
accustomed all his life to sepoys, whom 
he considered quite on a level with Eu- 
ropean soldiers, anileven better adapted 
to the peculiar warfare of their coun- 
try. ‘‘ With five thousand of these 
brave fellows,” he wrote more than 
once, ‘I would meet twenty thousand 
Affghans in the open field, and thrash 
them to their hearts’ content.” On 
several occasions he proved that this 
was no empty boast, and was fully 
borne out in his judgment by facts ; 
for under his own leadership his faith- 
ful followers never failed him. In the 
meantime, his free expressions made 
him enemies in the cabinet, frightened 
the high officials, and nearly induced 
them to remove the troublesome lieu- 
tenant who ventured to oppose some of 
their wild schemes, and to act on in- 
dependent views. “I am decidedly 
of opinion,” said he, without reserve 
or circumlocution, “ that a Queen's 
officer, be he ever so talented, is to- 
tally unfit to command the Company’s 
army.” This, we must confess, is ra- 
ther a sweeping sentence, savouring 
somewhat of personal mortification and 
bitterness; and, though the conclusion 
is drawn on the supposed inexperience 
of the individuals preferred, the pre- 
mises are not always applicable. 
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When Lord Auckland in 1838, in 
an evil hour, determined that Shah 
Soojah was ‘the desired” of the Aff. 
ghans who had banished him, and, is- 
suing his famous Simlah manifesto, of 
the Ist of October, rushed into the 
first war, Nott, who had hitherto only 
been distinguished as an efficient co- 
lonel of a regiment, was appointed to 
the command of a brigade, and subse- 
quently, with the rank of major-general, 
to the leadership of a division. He 
had very recently lost his wife, with 
whom he had lived happily for thirty- 
three years, was in low spirits, in indif- 
ferent health, and in the fifty-sixth 
year of his own age. He obtained his 
first commission as an ensign in 1800, 
and with the exception of a short resi- 
dence in England of less than three 
years, between 1822 and1825, the whole 
of his time and service had been passed 
in India. He had scarcely any oppor- 
tunities of active employment in the 
field, but he was continually occupied 
in studying the science of war; and, 
when the hour of action came at last, 
he quickly demonstrated that his lei- 
sure had been profitably employed. 

‘The war commenced, and was car- 
ried on under circumstances which, 
without the intervention of a miracle, 
courted failure, and rendered ultimate 
success impossible. We crossed the 
Indus, passed into a land, of the nature, 
resources, and inhabitants of which we 
knew nothing, and entered on a long 
and distant enterprise, in a miserably 
poor and barren country, with inade- 
quate means, deficiency of transport, 
and without a safe base of operations ; 
above all, without a Ruostum at the 
head of affairs, capable of conceiving or 
executing a great stroke, should the 
opportunity arise. The Punjaub and 
Scinde, then ruled by Runjeet Singh, 
and the Ameers, lay between us and 
our Indian empire. These princes 
were our ostensible friends, but the 
principal bond of amity was the con- 
viction of our invincibility, which a 
single reverse might shake, if not de- 
stroy entirely. Runjeet Singh proved 
faithful under the disasters, but the 
Ameers were treacherous. ‘The Indus 
has now become, for the present, our 
own frontier, and affords something 
like a secure line in the event of future 
contests, which none can foresee, and 
which Russian intrigues are constantly 
struggling toengender. It was at first 
intended that the “army of the In- 
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dus,” as it was pompously designated, 

should be led by General Sir “Henry 
Fane, at that time commander-in- chief 
in India, who had won laurels in the 
Peninsula, and was accounted an able 
officer. But this plan was given up, 
and the command passed over to Sir 
John Keane, a brigade general of 
average reputation ; but those who had 
served under him in America were not 
impressed with a very exalted notion 
of his capacity or personal resources. 
Sir William Napier has observed, with 
truth (** Conquest of Scinde”’), that the 
enterprise about to be undertaken de- 
manded the genius of a Hannibal, and 
that the ranks of the English army em- 
ployed, afforded no great master in 
the art military, likely to rival the re- 
nown of the illustrious Carthaginian. 
Our generals in India are usualiy at- 
tended and thwarted by * political 
agents,” who pester them with advice, 
often founded on very little experience 
and defective information, while at the 
same time they are invested with a 
controlling power which reduces the 
executive official to a cipher, or pre- 
vents him from acting at the decisive 
moment. Sad and reiterated expe- 
rience has greatly modified this system, 
but until it is abandoned altogether, 
repetitions of the disasters of Caubul 
will inevitably occur. To ensure con- 
quest and success in distant wars, the 
military and civil functions ought to 
be united in the same individual. The 
Roman pro-consuls who carried the 
eagles of the republic to the extremi- 
ties of the world, were at once the ge- 
nerals of the victorious armies and the 
legislative governors of the conquered 
provinces. 

Before the army moved forward 
from the Punjaub, en route to their 
projected conquest, a grand review of 
fifteen thousand troops of all arms 
took place on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, as a display of force, for the as- 
tonishment of Runjeet Singh, and to 
give the oflicers commanding divisions 
and brigades an initiatory lesson in the 
practice (to which they had been little 
accustomed) of handling troops _in the 
field. Nott was not much enchanted 
with the skill they displayed. ‘The 
whole army,” he writes, ‘‘ was ma- 
neuvred by General Fane this morn- 
ing. Oh, how I wished to have done, 
in half an hour, what they all bungled 
at from six to ten o'clock.” Soon atter 
the march began, he says again, ‘I 
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have no doubt we shall give a good ac- 
count of any enemy who may oppose 
us, unless it be the fault of our generals, 
Iam sure the troops will do their duty.” 
He wrote under the disappointment of 
seeing men placed over his head by in- 
terest or existing arrangements, whom 
he could not avoid feeling to be below 
his own standard ; but the want of skill, 
combination, and correct knowledge 
of the country, by which the move- 
ments of the advance were regulated, 
have been amply testified by many dis- 
interested historians. One of the 
gravest sins against established military 
rules, was sending the cavalry in ad- 
vance through a highly intersected 
country such as Upper Scinde. This 
»roceeding more than doubled the de: 
be of operations, the political effect of 
which depended most materially on 
rapid movement. Of this mareh 
through Scinde, Mr. Stocqueler writes 
as follows :— 


“ The annals of the British campaign’ in 
India, or indeed in any other part of the 
world, do not furnish a parallel to the mise- 
ries and losses experienced by the unopposed 
‘army of the Indus.’ The marches from 
Shikarpore to Dadur, at the foot of the Bo- 
lan Pass, lay through extensive sandy de- 
serts and dry jungles; the water was every- 
where extremely scarce, and such a3 was 
obtained was muddy, brackish, stagnant, 
poisonous ; forage was obtained with great 
difficulty; the camels died by fifties and 
hundreds ; the Beloochee mountaineers plun- 
dered every opportunity, assassinating strags 
glers and bearing off their burthens; the sun 
was powerful, the glare distressing ; com- 
munication with the rear was seriously in- 
terrupted, for the marauding propensities of 
the Scinde robbers extended to the dawks 
(letter carriers), and not one letter in a 
dozen ever reached its destination.” 


During the march, Nott was super- 
seded in ‘the command of his division 
by the appointment of a local major- 
general, and felt so mortified that he 
was nearly tempted to resign. Butafter 
an angry and useless remonstrance with 
Sir John Keane, he fell back, for the 
present, to his brigade, or he might 
have lost for ever the opportunity. of 
future honours and distinction. In 
the meantime he forwarded his re- 
monstrance to the governor- general, 
the reply to w hich, after considerable 
delay, was a rejection, accompanied by 
a sharp reprimand, with an order to 
obey or relinquish his command, His 
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haughty, independent spirit would 
have adopted the latter alternative, 
only that he was called upon, in addi- 
tion, to refund the sum of nine thou- 
sand rupees, which he had drawn while 
in charge of the first division. For the 
sake of his family, he bowed to imme- 
diate necessity, swallowed the mortifi- 
cation, and finally established his claim 
to the money, which was justly his own. 

Nott, who was burning with the 
desire of distinguishing himself in the 
field, was much mortified at being left 
behind in command at Candahar, when 
the army advanced upon Ghuznee, on 
the road toCaubul. His clear penetra- 
tion soon discovered that we had 
placed ourselves in a false position ; 
that Shah Soojah was detested; that 
we were most unwelcome intruders, 
holding, in fact, only the ground on 
which we were encamped, or the few 
fortresses that fell into our possession ; 
and that the ominous clouds, gathering 
in every quarter, would shortly burst 
in one overwhelming storm. But his 
opinions were unheeded, his sugges- 
tions rarely followed, and he was 
looked upon at head quarters as a 
troublesome, discontented man. In 
the meantime, Sir John Keane ad- 
vanced to Ghuznee, leaving his bat- 
tering-train behind at Candahar, whi- 
ther it had been transported through 
the passes, with infinite expense and 
difficulty, and utterly unavailable for 
the chief purpose for which it had been 
brought. He listened to reports from 
officers, who said they had seen Ghuz- 
nee, and described its defences as in- 
significant. Accordingly he advanced 
with light field-pieces against a for- 
tress which had never been taken, and 
was loudly vaunted by the Affghans as 
impregnable. When he arrived he 
discovered his error, and was placed 
in what the Yankees call ‘¢an awk- 
ward fix ;” but his commanding en- 
gineer, Captain Thompson, blew in a 
gate with powder-bags, the columns 
of Sale and Dennie carried the place 
by storm, and the successful general 
became the ‘‘ hero of Ghuznee,” and 
a peer of the realm. In his official 
record, announcing the achievement, 
he declared that the place was, both 
naturally and artificially, one of the 
most formidable fortified posts in the 
world — a singular opinion from one 
who had looked on Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Corfu, but not out of keeping in 
the despatches of a rhapsodical com- 
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mander, anxious to make the most of 
the lucky accident which established 
his fortune. The fighting was princi- 
pally confined to this dashing coup de 
main. Dost Mohammed fled from 
Caubul, Shah Soojah was solemnly 
inaugurated in the Bala Hissar, the 
policy of the British Government ap- 
peared triumphant in every point, and 
it became little better than mutiny to 
hint a dissentient opinion, or murmur 
a prophetic foreboding. So perfectly 
established did the new system of 
things appear to those in power, that 
the occupying force was reduced, and 
several of the principal officers in com- 
mand returned to India, laurelled and 
rewarded victors. When these changes 
took place, and first Sir John Keane, 
and then Sir Willoughby Cotton left 
Caubul, the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Jasper Nicholls, strongly recommended 
Nott as their most eligible successor ; 
but he was unpopular with the gover- 
nor-general, Lord Auckland, and the 
envoy, Sir W. Macnaghten, and was 
at that time more likely to be removed 
from Candahar than promoted to 
higher trust. A mentor, who looked 
truth boldly in the face, and openly 
proclaimed it on all occasions, was not 
likely to be acceptable to a synod im- 
patient of advice, and blindly bigoted 
to their own opinions. Towards the 
close of September, 1840, Nott writes 
thus from Candahar, in a private com- 
munication on the state of affairs, and 
we may reasonably suppose his ordi- 
nary conversation expressed similar 


views :— 


‘* We are truly in a delectable situation ; 
Sir W. Macnaghten suffered himself to be 
deceived, and he in his turn deceived Lord 
Auckland, and between them they have en- 
dangered the life of every European in central 
Asia. I wrote letter after letter, begging 
they would not separate my brigade into 
small detachments ; that if they did so, dis- 
aster must follow; but if kept together every- 
thing would end well. ‘They would not 
listen, and I know what the result will be. 
Had I been allowed to act on my own judg- 
ment when Khelat fell into the hands of the 
rebels, the fortress would now have been in 
my possession, and the country in compara- 
tive quietness ; but the authorities are never 
right, even by chance, and although most 
of them are stupid in the extreme, they 
fancy themselves great men, and even pos- 
sessed of abilities and talents. They drink 
their claret, draw large salaries, go about 
with a numerous rabble at their heels—all 
well paid by John Bull (or rather by the op- 
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pressed cultivators of the land in Hindos- 
tan); the Calcutta treasury is drained of its 
rupees, and goodnatured Lord Auckland ap- 
proves and confirms all. In the meantime, 
all goes wrong here. We are become hated 
by the people, and the English name and 
character, which two years ago stood so 
high and fair, has become a by - word. 
Thus it is to employ men selected by in- 
trigue and patronage! The conduct of the 
one thousand and one politicals has ruined 
our cause, and bared the throat of every 
European in this country to the sword and 
knife of the revengeful Affghan and bloody 
Belooch, and unless several regiments be 
quickly sert, not a man will be left to note 
the fall of his comrades. Nothing but force 
will ever make them submit to the hated 
Shah Soojah, who is most certainly as great 
a scoundrel as ever lived. Oh! they are a 
precious set, and a precious price John Bull 
will have to pay for all their fantastic tricks.” 


It is quite invigorating to read these 
honest, though somewhat intemperate 
ebullitions, written at the moment, with 
an intense feeling of their truth, and 
which stand in bold relief when con- 
trasted with the guarded, vapid, and 
unmeaning verbiage of ordinary di- 

lomatic correspondence. Had Nott 
Sion appointed to the command at 
Caubul, instead of the poor old worn- 
out invalid who was so unaccountably 
selected, there can be little doubt that 
decisive measures would have been 
taken at the first outburst of the in- 
surrection ; that the troops would have 
been posted in a military position 
instead of an indefensible straggling 
cantonment; thatthe small force would 
never have been divided, with a river 
between ; and that the fatal catastrophe 
would have been averted. But the 
life of the general would have been an 
endless tussle with the sanguine credu- 
lity of the envoy, and a perpetual 
remonstrance against undue political 
interference. Every officer in com- 
mand of troops is responsible for the 
men entrusted to him, and it becomes 
an enigma beyond solution, how any 
leader, acquainted even with the 
common rudiments of his art, could 
have consented to such a disposition of 
this force as the military authorities at 
Cabul submitted to and sanctioned. 
A portion was stationed at the citadel 
(where the whole ought to have been 
from the beginning, except such as 
were necessary to occupy the town), 
and the remainder in a flimsy fortifi- 
cation hastily thrown up, three times 
too extensive for the garrison, com- 
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manded on all sides by hills, or more 
elevated forts, and .with their own 
magazine and commissariat stores ab- 
solutely insulated and outside the walls. 
The fact would be beyond belief, but that 
it is mournfully attested by the bleach- 
ing bones of our gallant countrymen, 
who were thus cruelly sacrificed, by the 
pens of the surviving prisoners, and by 
the records of the avenging army, who 
encamped on the scene of this un- 
equalled disaster in the following year. 
Up to the end of 1841, the biographer 
of General Nott was confined to tracing 
his career in a comparatively subordi- 
nate capacity, acting, as Mr. Stocqueler 
observes, ‘*‘ under orders from irreso- 
lute or ill-advised functionaries, armed 
with superior political and military 
authority. But circumstances thence- 
forward placed him in an independent 
position, and established his thorough 
capacity of encountering great respon. 
sibility, and of acting wisely and 
courageously in great emergencies.” 
In January, 1842, rumours of the 
Caubul disasters, without particular or 
confirmed information, reached Nott 
at Candahar. He had previously de- 
spatched Maclaren’s brigade in that 
direction, in obedience to positive 
orders from General Elphinstone, but 
they were stopped by the snow, and 
returned. Could they have made good 
their march, they might have relieved 
Ghuznee, but could hardly have saved 
Caubul. They would have numerically 
swelled the garrison, but could not be 
expected to operate any decisive 
change in affairs while the command 
remained in incompetent hands, When 
the head is paralysed the limbs be- 
come helpless. Nott was ever opposed 
to the principle of dividing small 
forces. He sent off this brigade re- 
luctantly, and was not sorry when they 
returned, which he foresaw would be 
the result; but it does not appear, 
although something to that effect is 
stated by Kaye, that he gave them 
qualified orders, or intended that they 
should not make an honest and vigor. 
ous effort to reach the point indicated. 
Nott soon found enough to do at 
Candahar, for which his division, weak 
in cavalry, and utterly unprovided 
with treasure or carriage, was scarcely 
adequate when entirely collected. Co- 
lonel Palmer was soon compelled to 
surrender Ghuznee. The pleas were, 
that he had no water, and the artillery 
was unserviceable. But the Affghans 
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had no sooner driven the garrison from 
the citadel into the town, than they 
poured a storm of fire on them from 
the very guns which had been useless 
in our hands, Had there been amongst 
the soldiers any one acquainted with 
the use and practice of artillery, it was 
thought they might have held out till 
April. It was also said that possession 
of the great well might have been 
retained, and an ample supply of water 
secured, by running a covered way 
down the mound. Amongst the ofli- 
cers of the Candahar division, the loss 
of Ghuznee was considered even less 
creditable than the loss of Caubul. 
The little fortress, and still weaker 
garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzie, held out 
gallantly, and resisted all attacks, 
until finally relieved by Colonel 
Wymer. Palmer, when released from 
captivity, on the advance of Nott’s 
and Pollock’s armies, was tried by a 
court-martial for the loss of Ghuznee, 
and honourably acquitted. Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, the commander-in-chief, in 
confirming the acquittal, added, that 
the circumstances under which Colonel 
Palmer surrendered Ghuznee to the 
Affghans, were such as he could 
neither control, alter, nor alleviate. 
The unfortunate commander may point 
to these decisions in answer to all de. 
sultory criticism on his conduct. 
Nott’s letters to Colonel Palmer pre- 
vious to the loss of Ghuznee, and to 
Captain Craigie, commanding at Khe- 
lat-i-Ghilzie, are models of military 
penmanship—short, clear, firm, and de- 
cisive, indicating the character of the 
writer, and his soldier-like perception 
of the resources still at the disposal of 
the parties he addressed. In both, he 
repeats his firm determination never 
to retire unless under the most positive 
orders of the Government, encour- 
ages the two commandants to hold out 
to the last, and declares that under no 
contingency will he ever enter into 
treaty or convention with the rebel- 
lious Affghans. The sequel soon 
showed that he was not to be moved 
one jot from his determined purpose. 
On the 2Ist February, 1842, a letter 
was delivered at Candahar, bearing the 
signature of Major Edward Pottinger, 
who had succeeded to the political 
charge of the Caubul mission on the 
murder of Sir W. Macnaghten, and also 
that of General Elphinstone, who still 
continued to hold the shadow of mili- 
tary authority. The purport of this 
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letter was, that in consequence of a 
treaty entered into with the Affghan 
chiefs, the troops at Candahar and 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, were, on receipt of 
the order, to evacuate those places at 
once, and return to India. Nott con- 
sulted with Major Rawlinson, the po- 
litical agent acting with him, and they 
at once determined to reject the man- 
date, as coming from parties incompe- 
tent to issue orders under coercion. A 
similar letter had been addressed to 
Sir Robert Sale and Captain Macgre- 
gor, at Jellalabad, and had met with 
precisely the same reception. It was 
fortunate for the future glory of Eng- 
land that these resolute officers acted on 
their own judgment in this unexpect- 
ed crisis. The Government of India 
highly approved their conduct, and 
expressed the most severe displeasure 
at the procedure of General Elphin- 
stone, who was immediately supersed- * 
ed in his command by Major-General 
Pollock of the Bengal Artillery, and 
a full military inquiry directed to be 
held, to examine and report on all the 
circumstances connected with the mis- 
management of the troops at Caubul. 
The heart-rending tale of the retreat 
and massacre has been too often told 
to bear another repetition. Nott in 
vain, by reiterated intreaty, repre- 
sented that, if reinforced with cavalry, 
transport animals, and money, he 
would, with the return of spring, 
march with his division on Caubul, and 
retrieve the honour of the British arms. 
The Government was paralysed by 
the untoward course of events, and 
knew not how to act, or on what to 
determine. Nott being resolved to 
hold his post at Candahar under all 
contingencies, determined to adopt 
every measure of defence that might 
strengthen his position. Amongst 
others, he expelled from the city the 
Affghan inhabitants, to the number of 
six thousand, who were known to be 
secret enemies, continually plotting 
against the British interests. ‘The step 
was severe, but necessary; and the sa- 
lutary effects were soon perceptible. 
Being so weak in cavalry, the English 
commander was unwilling to issue from 
bis walls, which caused the Dooranees 
to become rash and insolent, and to 
approach the city in large bodies, for 
the purposes of plunder, and to pre- 
vent the garrison from foraging. About 
this time, in reply to a letter from Ma- 
jor Outram, announcing his appoint- 
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ment as political agent in Scinde, Nott 
wrote one of his characteristic epis- 
tles :— 


“ Believe me, I never for a moment con- 
templated retiring without positive orders 
from Government; and as to treating with 
these people, I never will; and I hope no 
Englishman will think of doing so. I have 
now got the determination of Government 
to hold on by Candahar; and if any army 
from Caubul should come down, or any other 
cause arise to make me too weak to keep 
the field, I will enter the city, and defend it 
as long as one stone stands upon another, 
and then cut my way to Quettah. But I 
hope yet to assert the honour of Old Eng- 
land in this mountain land. If there 
was no chance of reinforcements, I would 
dash at the enemy daily; but now I have a 
card to play, and must calmly keep my eye 
on the ultimate object.” 


At length the general's impatience 
was worn out, and he determined to 
strike an effectual blow at the hordes 
of marauders by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Accordingly, on the 7th of 
March, he issued forth at the head of 
about 4,000 fighting men, hoping to 
bring the enemy to a general action, 
and not fearing the result with any 
numbers that might be opposed tohim. 
The wily Affghans, after a slight re- 
sistance, dispersed, slipped round his 
flank, covered by their overwhelming 
cavalry, and made a desperate attack 
on the city, which was stoutly de- 
fended by Major Lane, who had been 
left in command, assisted by Major 
Rawlinson, the political resident. The 
enemy burnt a gate, and endeavoured 
to rush furiously through, but they 
were driven back with overwhelming 
loss, and the assault was abandoned. 
Nott, on his return, expressed no sur- 
prise at what had happened, looking 
upon the attack and defence as a matter 
of course, and a part of the inciden- 
tal operations. He forwarded to head- 

uarters Major Lane’s detail of the 
defence, accompanied by approving 
comments ; but he wrote no lengthy 
despatches, and was neither given to 
exaggerate his own exploits, nor to 
over-estimate the services of others 
which he considered within the line of 
ordinary duty. These operations have 
been freely criticised. Kaye plainly 
taxes Nott with bad generalship, aris- 
ing from defective information, says 
he was outmaneuvred, and that if the 
city had been taken in his absence, he 


would have been in a very awkward 
position, and perhaps his whole force 
would have been unable to recover it. 
But the city was not taken, and, as the 
event proved, Nott had every reason 
to believe that the garrison he left in 
it would prove sufficient to prevent 
surprise or capture. ‘The enemy were 
powerful in cavalry, of which he had 
scarcely any, and could, therefore, dou- 
ble back on his rear, without the pos- 
sibility of his obtaining notice of their 
plans. Mr. Stocqueler defends the 
subject of his biography from the 
charge of a military error,” by able 
reasoning, and denies that the strate- 
getic skill attributed to Sufter Jung, 
the Affghan leader, was preconcerted, 
or entitled to the praise it has re- 
ceived, Military readers must draw 
their own conclusions from the oppos- 
ing arguments. If events are to be 
the test of actions, Nott certainly did 
well and wisely. He had seen the bad 
effects, at Caubul, of allowing an enemy 
to take the initiative, and to approach 
and beleaguer a cantonment and city. 
He also knew the value of a sudden 
and decisive blow in war. The repulse 
at Candahar, and the field movement 
produced great moral effect, and re- 
stored the impression of British superi- 
ority in arms, which had been more 
than shaken by recent events. 

Early in March, 1842, the Govern- 
ment at last listened to Nott’s urgent 
clamours for supplies and reinforce 
ments, and General England was de- 
tached with men, money, and military 
stores, and with instructions to force 
his way to Candahar as rapidly as 
possible. Nott impatiently expected 
him, and burned to take the fie!d de- 
cisively. But England suffered him- 
self to be beaten back on the 28th, in 
the pass of Hykulzie, and all offensive 
measures were checked in consequence. 
This disaster happened from several 
causes. The chief mistake lay in not 
crowning the heights with light troops 
to clear the way tor the main column ; 
in over-estimating the nature of the 
defences, and the strength of the 
enemy; and in not persevering after 
the first check. It was a repetition 
of what had happened to Brigadier 
Wild in the Khyber Pass, in the pre- 
ceding January, and the consequences, 
for the moment, were even more inju- 
rious. Both operations were little 
creditable to the officers in command, 
aud the less that is said upon the un- 
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grateful topic the better. The events 
have passed into history, and the page 
cannot be expunged. Interest and 
rewards may smother up discomfiture, 
or gild over defeat, but they cannot 
invalidate or set aside the purifying 
ordeals of time and truth. 

England, on his unlucky repulse, 
fell back to Quettah, and ten d: rys after- 
wards, announced what had happened, 
to his superior officer, in rather a 
rambling ‘communication, which he 
wound up by gratuitously promising 
that, whenever he (Nott) determined 
to retreat, he would make an advan- 
tageous diversion in his favour. Nott 
was justly indignant, and replied in a 
letter, which has been often quoted as 
a model of soldierlike reproof and in- 
struction. Sir Robert Peel, after the 
war was over, when 
Parliament were voted to the com- 
manding ‘generals, speaking, in the 
House of Commons, of these transac. 
tions, said of General Nott, “ that 
the mind which, under such cireum- 
stances, could conceive such fine and 
noble sentiments as are contained in 
this letter, is one that ought to reflect 
the highest honour upon the gallant 
individual, and make that country 
proud for which his services were em- 
ployed with ‘such excellent effect.’ 

Urged by the peremptory reimon- 
strances of his senior oflicer , Engiand 
made a second advance through the 
Kojuck Pass, in the same direction 
which he had pursued on his former 
route, and entered Candahar, with the 
brigade that had been despatched 
from thence to meet and assist him, on 
the 30th of April. This time he 
found the defences of Hykulzie as con- 
temptible as before they had been dan- 
gerous. Le had mis-estimated the 
value of sepoys, and counted them as 
nothing, while, with Nott, who knew 
them better, they were considered as 
equal to anything. Although the 
supplies were scarcely in proportion 
to what he required ‘and looked for, 
Nott, who had scattered every enemy 
near or around him, was now perfectly 
Cones for an onward movement, and 

e chafed at the hesitation of the gever- 
nor-general, who at this period seemed 
determined to withdraw from Affehan- 
istan without striking a blow to redeem 
our national character. In a letter 


to his daughter towards the end of 
June, written under the chagrin of 


being condemned to stand still with 
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his hands tied, when ready for decisive 
action, with a fine army, he says :— 


‘The troops under my command would 
have taken Ghuznee, and destroyed the 
Bala Hissar at Caubul, I told Lord Auek- 
land so in December last; but what is the 
good of talking about it? I begin to be 
ashamed of looking an Affyhan in the face. 
Iam ordered to sneak away, though, with 
my beautiful regiments, I could plant the 
British banner on the banks of the Cas- 
pian. I have been unwell; and am still 
weak: enough to make me, I think, when I 
see Old England so disgraced. Well, I will 
bring my army safe off, and then farewell to 
a red coat.” 


In this letter he complains of his 
despatches, announcing his repeated 
successes, having been suppressed, but 
it appears that they were intercepted 
by marauders, and never reached the 
government; who, as Major Outram 
remarked, were not so well provided 
with victories, that they could afford 
to pass over any military triumph 
they could fairly lay their hands on. 

At length, on the 22nd July, Nott’s 
eyes were greeted by a welcome packet 
from the governor-general, Lord El- 
le ‘nborough, informing him that he was 
left free to withdraw from Candahar 
either by the direct line of retreat 
through Scinde, or via Ghuznee, Cau- 
bul, and the Khyber Pass, according 
to his own discretion. At the same 
time, orders to advance were dispatched 
to General Pollock, that the operations 
of the two forces might proceed simul- 
taneously. ‘The garrison of Jellalabad 
had previously delivered themselves, 
and nothing now remained but to rescue 
the prisoners in the power of Achbar 
Khan, and to inflict retributive punish- 
ment. Theresult could not be doubt- 
ful in the hands to which it was com- 
mitted, but the season was late, and 
the delay had been unnecessarily pro- 
tracted. Nott, as might be expected, 
did not hesitate a moment as to the 
course he had long desired to pursue. 
For months his eyes had been directed 
to Caubul, and now his steps hastened 
towards the point which,in imagination, 
he had alreacy reached. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch was worded with 
great caution; but it contained all 
that Nott had so earnestly desired— 
permission to act on his own responsi- 
bility. Having rapidly completed all 
necessary preparations, on the 8th of 
August he quitted Candahar, which he 
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had resolutely held for three years, 
having previously despatched General 
England with such a portion of his 
force as he did not require, on their 
return march to Scinde through the 
Kojuck Pass, which they effected with. 
oan difficulty. On the 30th he scat- 
tered the army of Shumsoodeen, who 
ventured to oppose him in the field, 
and on the 6th September entered 
Ghuznee, which the Affghans aban- 
doned, when all his arrangements were 
made to carry that formidable hold by 
assault. Here he recovered 327 sepoys 
of the 27th Regiment, and blew up the 
citadel, utterly destroying all the de- 
fensive works. In obedience, also, to 
Lord Ellenborough’s strong desire, he 
carried off, as tokens of his success, the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth from 
the tomb of Sultan Mahmoud; but the 
club and mace of that renow ned con- 
queror he could not find, as they had 
been previously abstracted. He also 
bore with him the great Ghuznee gun, 
renowned through the land as the 
«* Zubber Jung.” 
melodramatic absurdity attached to 
the affair of the gates, which has been 
much commented on, to the detriment 
of the governor-general’s sound discre- 
tion; neither was the ridicule dimi- 
nished when the profound oriental re- 
search of Major Rawlinson discovered 
that these far-famed trophies, instead 
of being the genuine originals, were 
spurious substitutes of very doubtful 
antiquity. After a halt of two or three 
days, for the necessary operations of the 
engineers, Nott continued his march, 
once more defeated the opposing hordes 
of Shumsoodeen, and other Affghan 
chiefs at Mydan, and reached Caubul 
on the 17th September, where he found 
the army of General Pollock arrived 
before him, and the British colours 
floating triumphantly over the ram. 
parts of the Bala Hissar. When the 
two divisions encamped upon the plain, 
they presented a combined armament 
such as Affghan eyes had never looked 
on before ; and wielded a power, both 
in numbers and discipline, sufficient for 
the conquest of a mighty empire. Im- 
mediately on Nott’s arrival, General 


Pollock, who assumed the command of 


both armies in virtue of his seniority, 
requested him to detach a brigade to- 
wards Bameean, to assist in the libera- 
tion of the prisoners. It was ten miles 
nearer the point in question than the 
division of Pollock; but Nott remon- 
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strated strongly against the proposed 
measure, on the grounds that his troops 
were exhausted with fatigue, and that 
there was great danger of incurring a 
repetition of former disasters by de- 
taching small parties while the enemy 
were still in force, and hovering about 
in the neighbourhood. General Pollock 
yielded to his arguments ; and in a note 
in reply, quoted by Mr. Stocqueler, 
says, ‘I left it entirely at your discre- 
tion to detach a brigade ; and as you 
seem to think it unadvisable, it need 
not be done. Shakespear will reach the 
prisoners to-morrow morning.” At the 
same time, however, he did detach a 
brigade from his own force, under Sir 
R. Sale, who was appropriately selected 
for the purpose. Mr, Stocqueler sets 
forth reasonable arguments to show 
that Nott was right on military grounds, 
and that he was in no way indifferent 
to the fate of the prisoners, of which 
ungenerous feeling he has been accused, 
and which seems little in accordance 
with the honest warmth of his charac- 
ter. Mr. Kaye says distinctly that he 
lost his temper, and was personally so 
rude to Captain Mayne, the aide- 
de-camp of his superior general, that 
the young officer withdrew from the 
camp, and waited for his answer at the 
outlying picket. The accounts of the 
two writers differ materially in detail, 
as well as in their own observations. 
The point is one which, like many 
others, will ever be open to discussion. 
For ourselves, as acknowledged ad- 
mirers of Nott, we sincerely wish he 
had marched off the brigade at once, 
even though his men were tired, and 
his camels sore-footed. Again, there 
is great diversity of opinion as to the 
measures adopted at Caubul. Nott 
chafed at the delay, and thought we 
should have moved away immediately ; 
that the expeditions against Istaliff and 
Charekar were unnecessary ; that the 
city of Caubul should be spared, and 
that the Balla Hissar should be razed 
to the ground. With respect to the cita- 
del, he was undoubtedly right. Nota 
defence or gun should have been allowed 
to remain, on any political considera- 
tion whatever. But Caubul was more 
guilty than Ghuznee, and merited a 
severer punishment. The inhabitants, 
with the exception of the Kuzzil- 
bashes, joined in the treacherous in- 
surrection against the English, and had 
a right to share in the penalty when 
the hour of retribution came. If the 
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object of the second advance was pu- 
nishment, any forbearance would surely 
be construed into weakness rather than 
lenity, which barbarians of that class 
neither appreciate nor understand. 
They feel but the heavy blow, and 
dread only the arm that inflicts it. The 
operations against Istaliff and Chare- 
kar were justifiable and prudent, and 
the chance of capturing Achbar Khan 
in his last retreat, was, at least, worth 
the delay of a few days. As it was, 
the army arrived at Caubul on the 
15th of September, and retired on the 
12th of October. The short interval 
was not more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary to prove that we were masters 
of the country; and had the advance 
taken place some months earlier, a 
more lengthened occupation of the 
capital would have rendered it impos- 
sible to say, what was loudly repeated 
—namely, that we were in a hurry to 
get back from an unsafe position. Un- 
safe from the snow and the winter— 
yes; but these were the only enemies 
that could venture to look us in the 
face. 

On the return of the army to India, 
the victorious generals were liberally 
rewarded. Nott received the grand 
cross of the Bath, and the highly ho- 
nourable and lucrative employment of 
resident at Lucknow, which his failing 
health did not suffer him long to re- 
tain. ‘There he was compelled to vin- 
dicate the character of the troops who 
had served under him with such credit 
and success in Affzhanistan. Some of 
the English papers, in opposition to 
the fleeting government of the day, 
put forth libellous attacks on the con- 
duct of the army during the retreat, 
charging them with outrage, robbery, 
and murder, in passages of unmiti- 
gated virulence. The generals were 

called upon by Lord Ellenborough to 
clear themselves from these slanders, 
which they did in the most conclusive 
manner. Nott, as might be expected, 
gave vent to his indignation in very 
unceremonious terms, which drew forth 
a rebuke from the authorities, who 
writhed under the concluding para- 
graph, wherein he plainly charged 
them with having lost their heads at 
the exact moment when they most re- 
quired them. ‘It is on record,” he 
says (in his letter to the adjutant- 
general, Lumley), ‘that I informed 
the Indian Government that 1 could 
hold the country for any time; it is 





on record that I informed Lord Auck- 
land, as far back as December, 1841, 
that I would, with permission, re-occu- 
py Caubul with the foree under my 
command. ‘There was nothing to pre- 
vent it, but the unaccountable panic 
which prevailed at the seat of go- 
vernment. And now I am rewarded 
by a certain set of people in England 
taxing me with that which would be 
disgraceful to me as a religious man, 
as an honourable gentleman, and as a 
British officer.” Nott’s letter found 
its way into the English newspapers, 
which having unguardedly published 
the attack, could scarcely withhold the 
defence. The officials objected to this 
also, as an irregularity tending to the 
greatest inconvenience. All these 
matters are amongst the evils that 
public “ flesh is heir to” in a free 
country, where freedom of opinion is 
the order of the day, and must be 
borne by wise men with patience, as 
they cannot be remedied by any other 
process. It is easier to fret under an 
undesirable disclosure than to suppress 
the circulation, which probably in- 
creases, from the adoption of the mode 
recommended by Sir Benjamin Back. 
bite, of distributing a few copies in 
confidence amongst the friends of the 
parties. 

Lord Ellenborough fully appreciated 
the straightforward, uncompromising 
character of Nott; and, on his return 
to India, in addition to a most valua- 
ble appointment, treated him with 
great personal consideration. He felt 
doubly indebted to the man who, with 
infinite perseverance and difliculty, 
had placed in his hands the trophies, 
which he valued almost as much as the 
victory. It was a great day when the 
returning armies reached Ferozepore, 
and were received in triumph by the 
governor-general, attended by ail the 
paraphernalia of Eastern state. Feast- 
ings, balls, and illuminations now suc- 
ceeded to the stern realities of war; 
and, in the enjoyment of the present, 
the dangers and vicissitudes of the 
past were forgotten. In the following 
March, the commanding generals in 
Affghanistan, Pollock and Nott, were 
solemnly invested, in the palace of the 
Fort of Agra, with the grand insignia 
of the Bath, at a public ceremony of 
great splendour and interest. When 
required to speak, after the investi- 
ture, Sir William, in the presence of 
the whole company, told the young 
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officers who had been invited, that, 
from seeing his position on that day, 
they might draw encouragement for 
themselves ; for that he, a man without 
interest from patronage or connexion, 
the son of a plebeian, had publicly re- 
ceived an honourable order, which the 


first nobles in the land, ay, the sons of 


British sovereigns, felt pride in wear- 
ing. ‘I stand before you,” said he, 
in his earnest, unsophisticated style, 
‘an evidence that in England the 
road to the highest honours is not 
closed to any individu: als, however 
humble their ‘original positions, pro- 
vided that they have son 1e merit and 
talent, and opportunity for their dis- 
play.’ 

Nott was eminently a man of simp le, 
unaffected mind. He cared not for the 
external pomp of rank and title, and 
valued honours only as the reward of 
faithful service. ‘The East India Com- 
pany may remember, with becoming 
pride, that the war so unhappily com. 
imenced, was brought to a glorious ter- 
mination by two of their own most dis- 
tinguished officers. ‘There was a little 
favouritism displayed in the subsequent 
dec orations, some of which were ap- 
parently given that the Queen’s service 
might not be overbalanced. a answer 
to an ill-founded application which was 
referred to him, Nott replied, with 
great justice — ‘TI have always con- 
sidered that in ever y army in the wor ld, 
medals were only given for gallant con- 
duct in the field, What value can the 
soldier, after a long course of victory, 
attach to honours and medals conferred 
by an approving government upon 
him, if they are, at the same time, 
granted to those who have not passed 
a similar career.’ 

Nott was not permitted long to en- 
joy the fame he had so bravely won. 
Declining health made him sigh for re- 
tirement. For a long time he in- 
dulged the idea of obtaining a grant of 
land in Tasmania, and of resuming his 
early farming avocations; but in De- 
cember, 1843, he was compelled by ill- 
ness to apply for leave to return to 
England, and determined to take up 
his abode in the quiet, sequestered part 
of Wales, near Carmarthen, where many 
years before he had purchased a small 
estate called Job’s Well. Distinctions 
were showered upon him on his arrival, 
but he was necessitated to decline them. 
The Court of Directors invited him to 
a public dinner, the Duke of Welling 
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ton asked him to Apsley House, and 
the Queen commanded his presence at 
Windsor. ‘To all he was compelled to 
reply by a mortifying negative; but his 
merits were acknowledged in his ab- 
sence, and he enjoyed at least the piea- 
sure of reading the speeches made in 
hishonour, which he was unable to hear, 
A short residence at Carmarthen, where 
he was received in triumph by the mu- 
nicipal authorities and the whole body 
of the inhabitants; a, painful disease, 
alleviated by the affectionate attentions 
of his family ; a few months of suffering 
and manly resignation; and, on the Ist 
of January, 1845, the gallant defender 
of, Candahar bowed his head in sub- 
mission to the common enemy, against 
whom resistance e is useless. Though 
ripe in honour, he could scarcely be 
ulled full of years, for he had ‘only 
completed sixty-three; but service and 
climate had long bleached his hair, and 
made him look older than he was. His 
remains rest in the churchyard of St. 
Peter's, Carmarthen, close to those of 
his father and mother, and a bronze sta- 
tue, in a new square called after his 
name, perpetuates his memory with 
this laconic inscription—* Nott, born 
20th January, 1782; died Ist January, 
1845, ” «The most elaborate epiti iph,” 
observes his biographer, * could not 
better have told the story of a life ren- 
dered brilliant by military skill, unde- 
Viating virtue, and exalted patriotism.” 
We cannot rise from the perusal of 
Mr. Stocqueler’s volumes without feel- 
ing that we have had placed before us 
the biography of a first-rate soldier, a 
highly honourable man, a lover of 
truth and justice, and a sound prac- 
tical Christian. His letters speak the 


character of the individual in every 
line. He is ever consistent ; though 


unguarded in temper, clear and firm 
in principle ; and always ready to act 
up to the system he recommended, and 
to oppose the plans he denounced. 

What he thinks ought to be done, and 
says he can do, he carr ies into effect the 
moment he is allowed the opportunity, 

A valuable and most authentic addition 
is here furnished to the true history of 
transactions, which will ever hold a 
prominent place in the annals of our 
Indian rule, and the details of which 
have been, in many respects, misrepre- 
sented from imperfect information. 
Nothing is now wanting to make the 
chain complete but a similar account 
of Sir George Pcllock’s campaign, and 
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the general services of that gallant 
officer. This we hope tosee; the ma- 
terials are abundant, and there are pens 
ready which can do ample justice to the 
subject. 

‘The task of compiling a life, in 
which private correspondence forms a 
prominent feature, is no easy one, and 
requires both tact and judgment. The 
difliculty was pointed out, in an article 
in the Quarterly Review, as far back as 
October, 1846, where, anticipating a 
work like the present, the writer says, 
most justly, ‘It would require a care- 
ful editor, one well acquainted with 
India, and fully impressed with the 
conditions, under which alone a man 
like Nott would have sanctioned the 
publication, either of a private cor- 
respondence, or of official communica- 
tions of a confidential nature. Such 
caution is especially needful in this 
case, for the deceased general thought 
Strongly and felt keenly, and there is 
a scorching vehemence in his language 
whenever his bile had been stirred.” 
During his last illness he himself made 
a sclection from his papers, with the 
intention of publishing it; and his 
daughters, anxious to carry out their 
father’s wishes, and to perpetuate a 
faithful record of his thoughts, feelings, 
opinions, services, and actions, while 
at the same time they elucidated his- 
torical events of memorable import- 
ance, have placed the necessary mate- 
rials in hands of their own selection, 
and which they had good reason to 
consider competent to a very interest- 
ing, and somewhat delicate undertak- 
ing. ‘The book will often be appealed 
to as a standard authority, and few 
passages deserve to be more frequently 
quoted or read, than the author's con- 
cluding summary of the character of 
his hero; « portrait which those who 
knew him intimately, and judge him 
fairly, will not considerovercharged :— 


“In the exercise of all the duties of 
private life, no man was more exemplary 
than General Nott. The pure tenets of 
Christianity formed the basis of all his 
actions, but his religion was always un- 
obtrusive. His charity was boundless — 
no better proof of it can be given than 
his instructions to his daughters to follow 
his example in society, and pay the greatest 
attentions to those, if worthy, who were the 
most neglected by others, Children loved 
him — the poor followed him with thei 
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prayers; he was a just man in all his deal- 
ings, but he ever tempered justice with mercy. 
He loved truth for its own sake, and he held 
honour to be ‘above life.’ His occasional 
strong and bitter denunciations of the poli- 
tical and military authorities who misdirect- 
ed the affairs of the British in Affyhanistan, 
were not the effusions of a warm and angry 
temper, but the overflowings of a heart which 
recoiled from the oppressions, follies, and 
dangers which marked the whole course of 
their policy, and the injustice to his own 
branch of the service, of which they are the 
frequent authors. In long after-years, the 
descendants of the general will cherish his 
memory for his many noble public acts, and 
his private worth; and in British military 
annals he will live for ever, as one of the 
best and finest specimens ever produced of 
the Company’s officer.” 


The Affghanistan campaigns will 
always furnish useful subjects for study 
to military men, Our frontier already 
extends beyond the Indus, and un- 
vulculated accidents may, before many 
years have passed over, carry it to 
Herat, Khiva, and Bokhara. Had not 
the present coalition of the Western 
Powers, checked the ambition of the 
Russian Autocrat, and called him to 
look nearer home, his intrigues would 
ere now have worked up matter for us 
in those quarters, where we cannot 
remain stationary, but must make up 
our minds to advance or recede. It 
is in vain to reason on what is right 
or prudent. The course of events, 
like an overflowing tide, will bear 
down argument, and defy control. 
Not many months since, Russian gold 
had nearly seduced the Schah of Persia 
into a war against the Porte. The 
first consequence would have been, an 
expedition up the Persian Gulf from 
Bombay, and the march of an Anglo- 
Indian army to occupy his capital, 
There they would have lent their hands 
to the mountaineers of the Caucasus, 
and perhaps have swept round the 
Caspian to aid in the conquest of the 
Crimea and Bessarabia. ‘These events 
are far from improbable, and may 
assume palpable reality before the next 
summer is over. Let us be prepared ; 
let us learn lessons from former errors ; 
and, above all, let us take care to 
employ efficient men at the outset, 
without regard to station, seniority, or 
influence, when dangerous and diffi- 
cult undertakings are staked upon the 
hazard. 
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MY EXPEDITION 


TO IRELAND. 


BY GEORGE MONTAGU, 


Wuen Ireland had a parliament, there 
was stateliness in its Viceregal Court 
and in the condition of its Viceroy. 
The executive authority had greater 
influence assured to it by its association 
with the legislature; and even cere- 
monial became aggrandised and august, 
when regarded as a visible exponent 
of the power by which laws are pro- 
mulgated and administered. One ex- 
tract from the Journals of the Irish 
House of Lords will show what we 
mean :— 


“On Thursday, October 22, in the first 
year of the reign of George III., &c., &., 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and in the year of our Lord 1761. e 6 

“His Excellency George Dunk, Earl 
of Halifax, Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland, being arrayed 
in royal robes, entered the House with 
the usual ceremonies of grandeur; the 
Earl of Drogheda carrying the sword 
of state, and the Earl of Cavan the 
cap of maintenance, two noblemen’s sons 
bearing the train of the royal robe. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, making a 
congé to the throne, ascended the same, and 
seated himself in the chair of state under 
the canopy ; all the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral standing, robed, in their places, unco- 
vered, till their lordships took their seats. 

“The Lord Chancellor, kneeling, confer- 
red with his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
and then, standing on the right hand of the 
chair of state, commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to signify to the 
Commons that his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant commarded their attendance im- 
mediately in the House of Peers. 

“And the Comirons being come, were 
conducted to the bar by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod with the usual cere- 
monies.” 


Such was the pageantry of old; 
consistent in its various parts,—pomp 
and power meetly associated. We 
have no wish for its revival; because 
we could not entertain such a wish 
without inviting the consequences 
which would follow were it granted. 
Henceforth we must be contented to 
see the work of Irish government exe- 
cuted less ostentatiously, but perhaps 
more effectually, through the Consta- 


bulary Office, than it was when the 
Bank of Ireland was a senate house. 

The extract we have made from the 
Lords’ Journals is pertinent to our 
present subject. The Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod named in it 
was George Montagu, Esq., writer of 
the reminiscences which the reader 
will find subjoined ; and the period to 
which his strictures apply was that in 
which the Viceregal dignity in Ireland 
was sustained by his cousin, Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax. 

This was a period very memorable 
in the history of our country —a 
period, it has been said, of ¢transi- 
tion, but to part of which the term 
parturition would seem more appli- 
cable; a period in which Ireland was 
about to produce, rather than to make 
accelerated progress. Nations, as it 
were, struggled within her. For half 
a century she had been a colony— 
what was not of the colony in her was 
unregarded. George Ill. ascended 
the throne, and Halifax entered on 
the viceroyalty, at a time when the 
energy of the colony, perhaps because 
of its unchallenged ascendancy, had 
begun to relax, when life and enter- 
prise began to quicken in the Ireland 
which called itself a nation, and when 
great results for evil or for good might 
be prognosticated. 

A House of Commons which had sat 
for thirty-one years was dissolved by 
the demise of George II. A tenure 
of power or privilege protracted thus, 
over, it may be said, a whole genera- 
tion of man, could scarcely fail to 
cause stagnation in the processes of 
political life. That old adage, ‘ Short 
reckonings make long friends,” may 
not be strictly applicable to the ac- 
counts which are to be settled between 
parliamentary representatives and their 
constituents ; but an interval of settle- 
ment, of such duration as the reign of 
George II., was likely to dull the sharp- 
ness of scrutiny on one side, and to 
allay the fear of it on the other. Po- 
pular feeling becomes inert when it 
has been so long left in repose. Par- 
liaments may well be brought to feel 
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that they owe little deference to con- 
stituencies with which their settlements 
of account can be so long postponed. 
And thus it is very conceivable, where 
political virtue is prevalent and ener- 
getic, a legislature freed from the em- 
barrassment of ignoble apprehensions 
may be instrumental in conveying 
blessings to a people who cannot alarm 
or coerce it; as it is also conceivable 
that, where self-interest sways, the 
members of a legislature so disembar- 
rassed may feel concern in no higher 
purposes than how they can best ad- 
vance or entertain themselves. In 
such a state of things, stagnation in 
the elements of political life will not 
be the only evil. Individual and social 
extravagancies and disorders will arise 
outof that waveless sea. The faculties of 
mature man in his strength, the exube- 
rant life of youth, must have object and 
exercise ; and if they are not found in 
things of public interest, such as con- 
cern the well-being of states and peo- 
ples, passion and vanity will create 
them, and turn them to evil uses. 

But if there was little to praise in 
the state of Ireland, social or political, 
at the time of which we write, there 
were premonitions of change which 
has since been wrought in our land, 
and which might have been looked 
forward to for years with anxious in- 
terest. In the nation there were har- 
bingers of a new power and a new life. 
A “Catholic Committee” had been 
formed in Dublin; Levellers had been 
heard of in Kilkenny. The Celt was 
stirring. In the colony, too, there 
were symptoms of revival: boroughs, 
as if in anticipation of the coming 
struggles, in which they were to prove 
realities, and representatives of genius 
and resolute will were to man them, 
began to look up* in the market. Al- 
ready Lucas had opened the campaign 
for freedom, or, at least, had disturbed 
the repose of irresponsible power, by 
his efforts to abridge the duration of 
parliaments; and a generation was 
growing up in whichGrattan, and Flood, 
and Hutchinson, and Yelverton, and 
others not unmeet to be associated 
with them, were preparing for their 
future distinctions. It was at this pe 
riod of our history, when light and 
darkness were about to separate, that 
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George III. ascended the throne, and 
Montagu, Earl of Halifax, came as his 
Viceroy into Ireland and it is of the 
state of society at this period his Ex- 
cellency’s cousin and Usher of the 
Black Rod — an associate of the cour- 
tiers and wits of England, and a cor- 
respondent of Horace Walpole —has 
left a description in manuscript, under 
the title “‘ My Expedition to Ireland.” 

We offer this heretofore unpublished 
paper to the reader, prefacing it, as a 
meet introduction, by the author's ac- 
count of himself :— 

** As I have been impartial in giving 
the character of my ancestors, it will 
become me to be so in drawing my 
own—at least, [ will endeavour it. A 
little vanity will handle the pencil ten- 
derly, and make the lights and shades 
fall favourably on the faulty places 
without spoiling the picture. 

‘«T was of a tender, delicate consti- 
tution and turn of mind (and much, 
therefore, indulged by an affectionate 
mother), more adapted to reading than 
exercises, to sedentary amusement than 
robust play. I had early a passion for 
poetry; and Cowley, as he was my 
mother’s favourite author, who used to 
repeat the most humane lines with 
energy and delight, became mine, and 
I tasted his works and manner before 
I knew I did or why I did. At Eton 
School, I remember, in the fifth form, 
I presumed to make English verses for 
my exercise — a thing not practised 
then. 

‘‘ Thence I was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, and entered a gen- 
tleman commoner. The gay purple 
and silver, my great relations, the good 
friends I made at Eton, and the com- 
pany I kept when I went home, indis- 
posed me too much to the study of 
the law that I was destined to by my 
father and good uncle. Had I pro- 
perly reflected, I ought to have been 
as much struck with the figure m 
ancestors had made in the law, as wit’ 
the fortune my uncle Halifax had made 
by his polite literature. From this 
scene of representation and flattery 
(for the society was partial to me, and 
fond of all my family), I was humbled 
to a student of Coke upon Littleton, 
to attend bad commons, and associate 
with dull industrious young men, who 








* “A borough sold in 1754 for three times as much as was given in 1750,”"—Memoir of 


James, Earl of Charlemont, vol. i. p. 82. 
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had patience and talents to push their 
fortunes in a lucrative profession. No; 
I stole away to the naughty end of 
the town, like a thief in the night; 
IT found Lord Halifax, Lord Sand- 
wich, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Conway, Lord Euston, birds of too 
fine feathers for my goose-quill. They 
were rejoiced to have me with them 
again. This was too much for my 
vain romantic turn of mind. I 
could not bear to be an inferior where 
I was used to be a companion. 

** Here I must declare ny opinion to 
be contrary to the received one, that 
great schools and great acquaintances 
are of service to young men. Few can 
bear the mortification of being reduc- 
ed; they get too nice a taste, and if 
they have a prospect of a tolerable 
subsistence after the death of their 
parents, they cannot bear the drudgery. 

“‘T was unfortunate in not havi ing an 
acquaintance in the Temple proper to 
excite me to take off my fool's coat, 
and array me in a more seemly and 
decent attire. The law profession is 
much slighted, to say no more, by all 
our female kin, and the practice of it, 
though, per haps, laudable, has a tinc- 
ture “of craft not altogether reconcil- 
able to the notions of justice, that 
young people are apt to be dazzled 
with, ‘and a certain air of uncourtliness 
and barbarism quite distasteful to a 
young spark, with any degree of va- 
nity or partiality to his figure or Ca- 
pacity. 

“ My uncle died, after I had been a 
hypocrite for two or thre e years at the 
Temple. T am now going to declare 
a great and most unpardonable fault 
that I was guilty of. I sold my cham- 
bers without acquainting my father, 
and took lodgings, to be near my sis- 
ter, not far “from him. My father 
was austere and stern in his deport- 
ment; I never was in his favour; so 
1 was sure I had none to Jose, but I 
ought to have declared my intentions. 
I own I dared not to accost him, nor, 
indeed, did any of his children without 
Eeabling. Had I not had anything 
to tremble for, but fairly ow ned T 
could not study the law, I should have 
told the truth, but have been never 
the nearer. ‘’Zwas all allotted for 
me; my uncle had ziven me chambers ; 
my ancestors had been judges; I hod 
parts enough to be one too.’ This 
would have been my answer, and ¢ get 
you gone back again.’ 
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“‘T went abroad, with no prospect of 
improvement, I honestly own, but to 
avoid my father’s anger and inflexibi- 
lity. I staid there between two and 
three years, the happiest and pleasant- 
est of my life. Some men are born to 
honour, to riches, to benefit them- 
selves; and others are not. Some 
men, too, born indolent, unambitious, 
whimsical, if you please, and good-for- 
nothing—TI am one of these. This is 
frank enough, surely, to satisfy malice 
and thrift itself. 

** Were all men equally ambitious, 
bustling and industrious —are there 
seats cnough on the bench for five 
hundred judges? Can there be bi- 
shops for every parish? and so on. 
There are vessels of honour and dis- 
honour in Fortune’s kitchen; I am 
contented to range as a_trencher. 
Well — to return —I came home just 
before my father died ; there was a de- 
sign of getting me to be with the se- 
cretary of L ord W aldegrave, at Paris, 
but that was never prosecuted ; not 
through my fault. I took a house, i in 
order to he ‘Ip to maintain my sisters in 
the way they had been brought up, and 
who were slenderly provided for. Here 
I lived some years in great tranquillity 
and happiness. 

‘* There was a vacancy at Northamp- 
ton, on the death of Mr. Wilmer; 
and the Comptons very honourably 
informed Lord Halifax there was a 
turn due to him by an old composition 
between the families, upon my father’s 
being given up by the ministry to 
oblige Lord Wilmington; my cousin 
as honourably made me an offer to 
bring me in, and pay half the expense. 
I was chosen very cheaply, and with- 
out contest. 

** Tere again, improper notions and 
scruples filled my head and influenced 
my conduct. I felt myself the grand- 
son of John Hampden, and nephew to 
Algernon Sydney. J should have taken 
advantage of being second cousin to the 
mighty Pelhams. I would act according 
to my opinion (one must not use the 
word conscience there, no more than 
in a court sermon): luckily it tallied 
with my lord’s system, who was, vir- 
tuously, an opponent of the minister ; 
and for some time J was right to be 
in the wrong. But when Mr. Pelham 
and the Duke of Newcastle came into 
the plenitude of their power on Lord 
Grenville’s dismission, after a- transi- 
tory German administration, I could 
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not induce myself to Jean upon Mr. 
Pelham’s arm in the House of Com- 
mons, and was regarded by him as a 
leper. I was applied to to join the 
werk of the Prince of Wales, with 
his choice retinue, but there I thought 
I should become one indeed. 

** So I continued near three sessions 
acting as I thought fit, but blamed 
by all my family. At length I de- 
clared my resolution to my cousin, of 
retiring from an expense that was too 
great for me, and giving him an op- 
portunity of choosing a fitter person 
tor him, as he had been some time in an 
employment that he administered with 
great reputation to himself, and real 
benefit to the public, and, indeed, no 
one in that office behaved so well, 
perhaps no one may. I then quitted 
my house in town, and came and 
settled at Grasarth, with my dear 
sister, whose health had been long 
declining with a severe illness. Here, 
if anywhere, I behaved well by my 
care and attendance on the most de- 
serving of women, by alleviating her 
melancholy hours, by doing all in my 
power to “prolong so precious a life, 
or make it more supportable. For 
three years I should have been com- 
pletely happy had I the consolation of 
seeing her easy ; but it pleased God to 
receive her into ‘i 2aven, who lived free 
from fault on earth, and put a period 
to her sufferance. 

‘«Since that melancholy time, I be- 
lieve there has not passed a day that 
I have not regretted her loss, and 
felt’ the insipidity of my Lome de- 
prived of her, She had’ the sweetest 
disposition, the best understanding, 
and the truest friendship for me I ever 
experienced, and there never was, from 
her infancy, an action or thought of 
hers that displeased me, or could be 
blamed by the most severe observer. 
Such a love of truth and integrity of 
heart, such a courage to profess her 
opinion and regard for persons and 
things worthy of regard, that was, if I 
may so say it, according to my own 
thinking ; for, amongst all my errors, 
faults, and vices, I had a love for truth 
and justice, though I have not always 
followed it. I hope my insignificaney 
in the world has atoned for deceiving 
my father. I aim sure I never reflect 
upon it without shame and confusion ; 
I wish it could be deemed an adequate 
punishment, 

“1 make this acknowledgment with 


sincerity, and would own my other 
faults and frailties. They may have 
their alleviations—this has none. This 
bas none, and will torment me when- 
ever I think of it. I desire not to be 
excused, Can I be pitied? ’Tis all 
I could wish for.” 

Such are the confessions of George 
Montagu, Esq., nephew to the first 
Earl of Halifax, whose life was written 
by Johnson, lineally descended from 
the first Earl of Manchester, who was 
an eloquent senator and an uncorrupt 
judge, in the reign of James I., and 
who, in the honourable discharge of 

the duty of his office in the succeeding 

reign, carried off the great seal, when 
about to be seized on by the republican 
party, and, at much peril and with great 
tatioue, rode as its bearer, until he 
reached the Sovereign's camp, and de- 
livered it to his royal master. 

Montagu’s censorship of himself is 
in many respects worthy of atte ntion, 
and not the less so for its unsus spi- 
cious, because unconscious, revelations 
as to the pr inciples, or rather absence 
of principle, religious and politics al, 
which influenced the characters of gen- 
tlemen at the period of our history i in 
which he aimed unsuccessfully at ad. 

vancement or distinction. His poig- 
nant sense of sorrow for the offence 
against his father; his hope that the 
ss insignifican ey” to which he had 
been condemned would be accepted 
as atonement for the wrong ; his naive 
apology for permitting rec sollections of 
ancestry and hereditary feelings of 
honour to prevail aga inst tempts ations 
to win power and plac e, by an aban- 
donment of principle ; and ‘the marked 
absence of allusion to any hopes, or 
fears, or obligations of graver moment 
than those of what was called “ natu- 
ral religion,” remind us_how little re- 
velation entered into * the religion of 
a gentleman ” in the days of Horace 
Walpole and George Monts agu, and 
for bid us to be surprised at the extent 
to which those days were darkened b 
infidelity, Well fared it for England, in 
that season of eclipse, that among the 
agencies which contributed to the 
power of her ** natural religion,” there 
was in her aristocracy a pride of birth 
and family ‘* which felt a stain severer 
than a wound ;” and that there was, 
throughout the masses, @ respect for 
old nobility and old institutions, and a 
love of old E ngland, which made her 
whole people patriot. 
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The altered estate of parties conse- 
quent upon the accession of a new 
monarch had the effect of withdrawing 
Mr. Montagu from his retirement. 
Under what influences, and with what 
views, he emerged into such publicity 
as an office of state in Dublin Castle 
opened to its bearer, can be best learn- 
ed from himself. The enterprise upon 
Irish ground was, it would appear, his 
last political venture. The failure of 
it rankled long in memory, and fre- 

uently furnished matter for his pen. 
‘he paper which we subjoin, on this 
irritating subject, is entitled by the 
writer, *‘ My Expedition to Ireland.” 
It proceeds thus :— 

“Lord Halifax was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant. I had been on cool terms 
with him for some years, However, 
he had humbled himself, after many 
painful neglects of me, to invite me, 
with many more of his relations, to 
dine with him, and was particularly 
civil, He had been appointed that 
day. My aunt C was among the 
company. I had spoken to her a day 
or two before, that if her nephew 
should be nominated, and she would, 
from herself, move him to take me 
with him, Z would willingly allow her 
a hundred a-year out of my salary, 
and wished the place to be Usher of 
the Black Rod. Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
son had held it — Lord Lanesborough 
before he was a peer, and always peo- 
ple of family and distinction, 

** After dinner we went to cards, 
and she took my lord aside, and he said 
he was extremely glad to oblige me. 
It was the only thiug he had at com- 
mand, and he should be glad to have 
so near a relation, and an old friend 
in whom he could confide, with him. 

**T set out for Dublin, and got safe 
to Stephen’s-green, where my brother, 
General Montagu, had a house, and 
lived in great splendour, for so, in- 
deed, he did, and was much respected 
there, which was a great, if not one of 
the chiefest, reasons for my undertak- 
ing this new scene of life; for by this 
means I had a sure and independent 
home, and could live as I pleased. I 
landed some three weeks before my 
cousin, and this last name I intended 
to be my passport through the king- 
dom. I would not appear his creature, 
nor the attendant upon favour. If he 
provided for me, so much the better. 
If he did not, still the revenue of my 
place would heal my finances, and put 
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a few supernumerary hundreds in my 
purse, and make me easy in my cir- 
cumstances for some years to come. 
At the worst, I had reason to believe 
my lord would provide for me as nobly 
as others in his station had done for 
more distant relations. 

«*T was visited by the Chancellor, 
the Primate, and the chief people of 
rank in Ireland (for all were willing, 
for their private ends, to be acquainted 
with, and civil to, the Lord Lieute- 
tant’s nearest relations) ; the Primate, 
to imform himself, to recommend him- 
self, to spit his venom ; the Chancellor, 
to drive a dirty trade, and cheat me, 
which he had done before I came over. 

‘The Lord Lieutenant came over. 
We were invited by the lords justices, 
archbishops, chancellors, speaker, and 
grandees of the place to meet him at 
all their dinners, for near three weeks 
running. Nothing at first more cor- 
dial, more communicative, than his 
Excellency — really more than I de- 
sired. I knew enough of the world, 
to be assured that the person to whom 
you impart your secrets is either your 
master or your slave; I loved my 
freedom and independency too well to 
be either. It was a painful pre-emi- 
nence at best, and a dangerous em- 
ployment ; and when he ever began to 
disclose his sentiments of persons, or 
his designs of government, I appeared 
inattentive or unfit; I would have none 
of his secrets or confidence.’ It was 
too ticklish a commodity for me. I 
need not have been so cautious. Soon, 
very soon, that ray of sunshine was 
obscured. He could shine by himself, 
and wanted not a paltry star of infe- 
rior ray or hue to rise or set with him. 
He grew cool, took state, and every 
day hid his diminished light from me. 

‘* He needed not have been so re- 
served, for I was a true friend to his 
glory, and wished and strove to aug- 
ment his lustre, and make every one 
sensible of his influence and fire. 

‘¢ The Primate, who was eclisped by 
it, was always for interposing some 
cloud, or raising some envious storm, 
to obscure it. One Sunday —a pro- 
perer day he could not have chosen to 
brew a tempest — he invited me, and 
many more of his Excellency’s family, 
to dine with him. He lived like a 
spiritual prince. Everything was in 
profusion, but nothing was elegant 
nor with propriety, and the rake took 
the place of the archbishop. Well, we 
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sat down to his pontifical repast, and 
drank till late, perhaps ten. Dr. 
Cumberland, who was my lord’s chap- 
lain, and his son, stayed on; so did 
Smith, and Hamilton, the secretary. 
They were willing to gather up the 
crumbs that fell from his table. I 
liked my wine, and my jolly host, for 
an agreeable companion he is. ‘The 
good ‘Bishop of Kildare was his Grace's 
croupier. Still we drank on. The 
canonical hour of twelve struck. All 
left the room, but the two prelates, 
and Smith, and I. A deal had been 
said to excite and urge conversation 
between his Grace and me, but now 
he unmasked his batteries, and began 
an open attack upon my Lord Lieute- 
nant, derided his strength, and threa- 
tened blowing him up, showed what 
succours he could bring, and that with- 
out him he could be easily blown in the 
air. 

**T, who knew how strong the town 
was, and how perfidious the ally, ral- 
lied him for his proffered supply, 
and disdained his forces. The war 
grew hot, and we were forced to re- 
fresh the garrison with frequent bum- 
pers; so that we were to man the 
walls, and recruit our forces till four 


in the morning, when the Bishop of 


Kildare, who seldom sallied out, drew 
me off in his chariot. This attack and 
this defence made much noise in the 
town the next day, and the victory 
was assigned to me — great praise for 
bearing an assault so vigorous and so 
unexpected. My lord was pleased 
with it, and owned it was of service to 
him, and opened his eyes upon the 
conduct of his grand enemy—who had 
discovered, in this night, his chief stra- 
tagem unwarily, by which he meant 
to batter and destroy him; and this 
defeat made the Primate hate me, as [ 
had found his weakness and malice. 
He never could pardon me, and we 
had many little skirmishes afterwards; 
but, as I knew the weakness of my 
enemy, I despised his attacks, and 
laughed at his menaces. However, 
when I went to England, he endea- 
voured to lessen me in my lord’s opi- 
nion, and do me ill offices.” 

Here we beg to interrupt, by a few 
brief remarks, the continuity of Mr. 
Montagu’s narrative. The incidents 
by which he was initiated into some 
heavioder of the policy to which the 
evils of Ireland have been mainly as- 
scribable, he has detailed in another 
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paper, in terms somewhat more ex- 
pressive and picturesque; and this 
more unceremonious description of the 
affair is worthy of recital :— 

‘«T stayed late after dinner one day 
at the Primate’s. His Grace had sum. 
moned the Bishop of Kildare to help 
forward a scheme he had conceived of 
intimidating my lord, and began ex- 

atiating on the power he had of mak- 
ing his administration easy or ignomi- 
nious; for, at a word, he could have 
my lord held in abhorrence, and pelted 
with dead cats as he passed along. I 
replied I was glad to know from what 
hand such insolence would come, and 
I would be the first man to throw his 
Grace into the Liffey. The conversa- 
tion, sometimes in this style, sometimes 
bantering with good humour and bad, 
was kept up till four in the morning. 
All Dublin talked of this scene. M 
lord was told how I had fought his 

battles with the crafty churchman, 
who often betrayed, never served him 
sincerely, and whom he really hated 
and despised. He thanked me, and 
that was all.” 

Lord Halifax was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland im a spirit, we 


have reason to believe, of pure good- 


will towards our country. It seems 
strange, that the traditions of a system 
which had wrought so much evil, should 
have prevailed against him, or should 
have been permitted to oppose and 
thwart his best intentions. We have 
seen, in times more recent, viceroy and 
secretary arrayed against each other— 
Mr. Grant set up as ‘‘ viceroy over” 
Lord Talbot, Mr. Goulburn counter- 
poised by the Marquis Wellesley. It 
is curious to find the reign of George 
III. commencing in Ireland with disso- 
nances like those in which it closed. 
His first representative, and his “ un- 
dertaker” for the English interest, 
opening the campaign of government 
at deadly feud with each other; the Lord 
Lieutenant's accomplished and most 
eloquent secretary silent when his chief 
was so audaciously inveighed against 
and threatened, and the ' viceroy's de- 
fence left to the volunteer championship 
of his Usher of the Black Rod. Such 
was the first move in Irish polities in 
the reign of George IIT. ; the conclud- 
ing incident was in keeping with it:— 
Ear! Talbot recalled, for indulging a 
Protestant corporation, by toasting 
the glorious and immortal memory ; 
his secretary recalled, for having con- 
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ciliated Roman Catholics into an in- 
surrecition, which convulsed some rural 
districts with agrarian outrage and 
sanguinary disturbance, and threaten- 
ed the metropolis into apprehensions 
of a rustic invasion, and into the erec. 

tion of barricades, as a kind of extem- 
pore fortification. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the government of 
Ireland, from the opening to the close 
of this long and eventful reign, was all 
of a piece. 

It would be not without deep inte- 
rest to unravel some of the intrigues to 
which the postprandial disclosures of 
the Primate (Stone) have directed our 
attention ; but we forbear, and permit 
Mr. Montagu to narra- 
tive 

«*T stayed in Ireland about seven 
months, and on the whole passed my 
time agreeably. I found the people of 
distincti on civil and courteous, very 
professing and attentive, but had al- 
ways their interest in view, and were 
not to be depended on — extremely 
illiterate and unentertaining. They 
study only the powers of wine, and 
effect. most of their purposes by it. 
They drench a man till he brings up 
all he has, which the y greedily swe ‘allow 
and digest, and turn to their own pro- 
fit, dregs and all. ‘They are generous, 
profuse, dissipated and idk ly; and the 
great employments are jille d_ with 
arrant Trinculos. Such pinchbeck 
grandees* made me = 1 could 
not despise them, for they set no va- 
lue on themselves, any more than how 
niuch money it would bring. 

** The women were not near so hand- 


resume his 


rh 


There was a class of adventurers, hi 
Mr. Montag 
the Duke of Leinster, 


tween Irish 
sat for the likeness drawn by the 
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and low, in Ire 
1 could be applied with much propriety. 
a very few years later t 
to a person about to make a tour through the 


|Sept. 


some as I had been led to expect ; and 
those few of the country that were of 
quality or handsome, were truly. no 
better bred or educated than the wives 
of corporation men in our great towns. 
Not that they were debauched or vi- 
cious. No—one heard nothing of 
them,t they were nobodys. One 
strange woman there was that figured 
as the most considerable among them, 
the Countess of » who was so dig- 
nified by the Duke of Bedford, and to 
support that rank begged a pension of, 

I believe, three hundred pounds. 

‘«Indeed, this same Duke of Bed- 
ford was a fit Excellency for such a 
people, and humbled them to his own 
low standard. None ever acted so 
absurdly. He made a drunken fellow 
of the college provost, though a lay- 
man,t and the first of that kind that 
had ever been admitted, against their 
statutes, then Privy Councillor. He 
was member of Parliament before for 
the university, and the college is the 
university. One might write volumes 
of his Grace’s deeds, but this is only 
en passant. ‘They will never be forgot 
by the sober ones of that kingdom, 
though I believe, scarce wrote; for 
that (‘quere the art or practice of 
writing’) and reading is not the turn 
of the gentlemen of the university or 
kingdom. 

** And since I have named the uni- 
versity, I will add a few lines. I was 
there when they received the Lord 
Lieutenant. Never was such a farce 
and ridicule upon learning. The young 
gentlemen who had a few verses to re- 
peat were prompted,§ that a schoolboy 


land to which the description of 


It was an observation of, we believe, 


ian the viceroyalty of Lord Halifax, addressed 
country, 
gentlemen and Irish “* Bucks”— a name then given to persons who might have 
Gentleman Usher. 

T Not a bad repute in such a state of society. 


that he must carefully distinguish be- 


It was a homage paid to female virtue that 


the names of ladies were not heard at entertainments which were orgies. 


t Mr. Montagu’s “ drunken fellow” 
Andrews, a man of whom Hardy, in his “ 


attainments, 
plied to them in the Latin language, 


ledge.” “ His manners,” 
relished them more than Lord Chesterfield ; 
so much good-humour, 
enemies. He 

ber of his frien 


good-nature, 


"&e, ke, 


was no less a personage than the Right Hon. Francis 
Life of Charlemont,” 
he no less charmed, and almost astonished, th 


has recorded, that “ when in Italy 


e learned professors of Padua by his classical 
and the uncommon quickness, purity, and ease 


with which he addressed and re- 


than he captivated our young men of rank, then resident 
at Rome, by his lively and accommodating wit, his agreeable, 


useful, and miscellaneous know- 


Hardy says, “‘ were not retined—Sir Robert Walpole would have 
but they were frank and open, accompanied with 
and real benevolence. 
was fond of and indulged in the pleasures of the table, 


, that he had few, if any, personal 
but he added to the num- 


§ Had Mr. Mont gu been aware that the university took no part in preparing these young 
gentlemen for the public part of their exercise, he would have seen that its reputation was in 
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at Eton would be ashamed of. They 
go to the play in their gowns, and, the 
year before I came here, with their 
swords, which were out on all occa- 
sions. There was but one remarkable 
duel of theirs while I was there, be- 
tween two young lads of the college 
and two young members of parliament, 
brothers, with pistols. They were most 
of them wounded, but no notice was 
taken, and not above one murder that 
IT heard of. Murder, indeed, is little 
regarded there. In short, it is a law- 
less race of people. 

*«©T seldom attended the Honse of 
Lords, for there was little business 
done there to amuse a stranger. Much 
panegyric, some without book, ‘The 
Primate once and long, full of en- 
comiums on the Catholics, was for 
raising some regiments of that sect of 
people— whom, though I would never 
wish to see pe srsecuted, I would never 
encourage. His grace was pleased to 
advance 1 many fibs. Lord Hillsborough 
called them lies, downright ; and his 
grace replied his lords ship he ul said the 
thing that was not. This was the only 
debate ; and you may imagine how 
others would have been mi unaged, by 
this specimen. 


no respect involved in the failure of their memories, 


«The Primate was, indeed, a man 
of most indecent character and de- 
|meanour *_sensible, however, good- 
‘natured, free from revenge, and had 
often an opportunity of exerting it; 
generous and agreeable, but false, am- 
bitious, and a disdainer of his superiors, 
many of whom he humbled, and made 
to know his influence ; fawned over 
them to work them to his own pur- 
poses, and then laughed at them for 
their easiness and simplicity . My lord 
set him at a distance, hated him, and 
was not governed by him; but lived 
to see him soon after much caressed 
and consulted by Lord Bute and the 
King —a fit person for such people. 
He is now declining in health, and will 
leave many people in Ireland much 
grieved for him; but Ireland will be a 
great gainer by his death. 

‘‘ I think Ihave not named my good 
lords, the bishops. Truly they are the 
non-pareils of their order, and deserve 
as much to be rooted out as the 
Jesuits. Such greedy bellies — such 
dumb dogs are no where else to be 
found, and contribute much to the 
growth of Popery and irreligion in the 
kingdom.t 


‘* Dublin is a handsome city — the 


The verses may have merited the dis- 


tinction conferred upon them, and the author or authors may have been deficient in the conti- 
dence and self-possession which are esseutial to unembarrassed utterance. The want of disci- 
pline which he stigmatises deserved severe reprehension, and might be regarded, perhaps, as 
among the most convincing proofs that public opinion was generally astray. 

* He (Earl of Kildare) presented a memorial to the late King (George IT), which, in 


respectful but spirited language, stated the ¢ 


crievances of Irel and, and peryeurely the mal- 
administration of Primate Stone. It occasioned n vue h surprise, and gave 


great offence to part 


of the English Cabinet.”—Life of Charlemont, vol. i. p. 167. 
f An interval of more than a century and a-half had elapsed between the date of Fdmund 


Spenser's “ View of the State of Ireland” 


and that of George Montagu’s ** Expedition ;” 


and in that long period our ecclesiastical system would seen to have experienced but little 
improvement. In the great poet’s day ** the clergy there (excepting the grave fathers which 
are in high place about the State, and some few others which are lately planted in their new 


College) are generally bad, licentious, and most disordered.” 


{n that day also ** the bene- 


fices themseives were so mvane, and of so small profite, through the ill husbandry of the 
Trish people, which doe inhabite them, that they will not yeellde any competent maintenance 
for any honest minister to live upon, scarcely to bye him a gowne.” In that day ** the 
Irish bishops had their clergy in such awe anid subjection under them, that they dare not 
complaine of them, so as they may doto them what they please, for they, knowing their own 
unworthnesse and incapacity, and that they are therefore still removable at their bishop's 
will, yeeld what pleaseth him, and he taketh what he listeth; yea, and some of them, 
whose dioceses are in remote parts, somewhat out of the world’s eye, doe not at all bestow the 
benefices which are in their owne donation upon any, but keep them in their own hands, 
and set their own servants and horse-boys to take up the tithes and grantes of them, with 
the which some of them purchase great lands, and build faire castles — the same.” 


Look well upon that picture and on this — on Spenser's representatio 


They are not much unlike. 


and on Montagu’s, 


Compare them both with the aspect of the Church in Ireland at 
this day. How great and how satisfactory the difference. ‘That Bishop of Kildare 


, whom 


Mr. Montagu represents as one ** who seldom sallied out” at the Primate’s table, seems to 
have united in his own person the attributes of the two eras. He shared in the spirit of im- 
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air mild, plenty of provisions, and ad- 
mirable fish, the airings about it beau- 
tiful, and the roads good — some very 
pretty villas. ‘They are ingenious in 
their manufactures, and, were they 
properly encouraged, would be a 
wealthy, considerable people. They 
are vain, and love show — are very 
cheerful and generous. <A covetous 
person is a strange phenomenon 
amongst them. ‘They love politics. 
The very tradesmen pass most of their 
time at the House of Commons, not in 
the gallery, but intermixed with the 
members; and though they are slaves, 
yet they have an abhorrence to slavery; 
but they seldom have time to think. 

«*'The members of parliament, who 
are the chief leaders among them, are 
insufferably vain, and have about as 
much knowledge of elocution* as an 
attorney's clerk, Yet they talk of the 
speakers of our parliament as babblers 
to themselves. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than their Speaker, house, 
and members ;—no order—no dignity 
—no debate — worse than their Privy 
Council, where boys, lawyers, dull 
Lord C and A have a seat.” 

So closes the “‘ Expedition to Ire- 
land.” We owe it to the solicitude of 
the author for his reputation. His 
unkind cousin, he imagines, may assail 
his memory when he is dead, and he 
would provide a defence for it by an- 
ticipation :— 

«* He will, when I am gone, shuffle, 
and load my memory, as he has done ; 
and I shall be believed, from ignorance 
or cowardice, the person to blame, and 
not aggrieved. Let my few friends, 
therefore, vindicate me — that I am 
poor George Montagu—not from indo- 
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provement which characterises the modern epoch, and, to some extent, in the spirit of do- 


lence, not from humour, but from want 
of help, from want of affection, from 
want of sincerity. Had I submitted 
to a thousand provoking indignities — 
had I been of the stuff they make great 
men and favourites of, I might have 
been both.” 

If the subject were one of any inte- 
rest to the reader, it would be no diffi- 
cult task to show that Mr. Montagu 
has himself assigned a far more ra- 
tional explanation of the neglect he 
complains of. His cousin, the Lord 
Lieutenant, acknowledged the bonds 
of relationship, and desired to take 
the Usher of the Black Rod into his 
confidence. He would disclose to him 
his policy of government, and his opi- 
nion of persons in power. Montagu 
writes that he discouraged all such 
overtures, and shrank from them. 
What more natural than that they 
should cease to be made to him, and 
that the confidence which he repelled 
should be given where it was better 
welcomed ? Why should Montagu 
complain of the consequences. His 
dissatisfaction, however, had its uses 
in stimulating him to the production 
of those sketches, in which, although 
the colours have gall and vinegar min- 
gled with them, we can discern inter- 
nal evidences of an ‘‘ ugly likeness ” 
to their subjects. 

Some of the disclosures in Monta- 
gu’s papers would serve to show that, 
in the days when they were written, 
there was no great fear of committees 
of inquiry :— 

**He [Lord Halifax] loved syco- 
phants, and bestowed the chief of his 
favour on the most abject of that kind 
of wretches. One C » & creature 









mination which belonged to the old. After the death of Stone he was elevated to the primacy. 
Cumberland, in his “‘ Memoirs,” has described his active, discriminating, and princely benevo- 


lence, in which he might rank almost with the present munificent and upright occupant of 


the see; but in graciousness of character, in the easy and amiable intercourse which, with- 
out any violation of the honour due to station and character, now subsists between the su- 
perior and the subordinates, and by which the efficacy of the Church establishment is greatly 
augmented—here is a characteristic which the age we live in may number among its happiest 


distinctions. 


* And yet there were at this time good speakers in the Irish House of Commons. Perry 
was a member ; so were Tindall, and Flood, and some others, of power and promise; Ha- 
milton (incorrectly styled single-speech Hamilton) was also a member, and more than once 
delivered orations of the highest order of eloquence. Perry, to whom he had replied on 
some important occasion, arose when he sat down, not to answer his arguments, but to say 
they had convinced him. To some extent, however, Montagu is justified in his censures. 
It would have been hazardous to predict such a parliament as afterwards agitated, if it did 
not sway, Ireland, from such prognostics as might have been witnessed when Lord Halifax 


was Viceroy. 
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of the primate, his spy, his everything, 
he made his secretary when he took 
the seals. He sent him our minister 
to Denmark, and got him* a grant for 
a hundred and fifty pounds on the Irish 
establishment, though the Duke of 
Bedford had before obtained a pension 
of two hundred a-year for him. This 
worthy person had not been more than 
a year about my lord in England ~ in- 
deed seven months. He had waited 
as a gentleman at large at the Castle, 
an office that did not entitle him to a 
nearer access than walking before his 
coach bare-headed, or waiting in his 
antechamber. He was the scorn of the 
family, but the favourite of Mrs. D. 
*Twas a pitiful connexion.” 

There appears to have been some- 
thing like corruption or embezzlement 
on a larger scale, and under circum- 
stances of greater peril :— 

«He [Lord Halifax] consulted my 
brother [General Montagu] concerning 
proper persons to preferto the many re- 
gimentsthat were to be raised, and gave 
him some commissions for his friends. 
Indeed they were scarce gifts, for they 
were not likely to stand long, and the 
Chancellor’s, Cook's, son was made an 
officer. Col. G. had given in samples 
for clothing for his new regiment to 
the Board of General Officers, that 
Charles would upon no account pass. 
’Twas my Lord Lieutenant’s order 
they should. ‘Then he must sign it with 
his own hand, or I will not.’ It was 
signed. Charles then signed it, as at 
the command of the Lord Lieutenant, 
but not as an approbation. This was 
not long before the General went to 
Clonmel, but a great while after Lord 
Halifax came to Ireland — perhaps a 
month or two before he left it.” 

His Excellency was sworn in Lord 
Lieutenant, October 6, 1761. He left 
Ireland in April, 1762. 

The part which Mr. Montagu him- 


self had in the merchandise of patron- 
age does not appear to have been either 
large or fortunate, but he describes it 
in a spirit which shows that he had no 
disinclination to have been more deeply 
concerned :— 

‘‘The Chancellor had tricked my 
lord out of a place that was in my gift. 
I knew nothing of the transaction ; 
had put a person in, and received 
a hundred guineas — J was forced to 
refund them. My lord heard of the 
affair. I got a pair of colours in a 
new-raised regiment for a young spark; 
he was broke a few months after. That 
was all the preferment I obtained, 
or indeed solicited, for any of my 
friends.”’f 

The business-like manner in which 
Mr. Montagu mentions his sale of a 
place (which was in what he calls his 
* gift”) for a hundred guineas, naming 
the price because he was put to the 
indignity and distress of refunding it ; 
his selection of a young spark, *‘ who 
was broken a few months after,” to 
carry the colours of a regiment, be- 
trays, in its manifest unconsciousness 
of shame or wrong, the state of public 
principle and popular opinion at the 
time when the “Expedition to Ire- 
land” was written. ‘he antagonism 
between the heads of the State and of 
the Church Establishment, of which 
Mr. Montagu gives so picturesque a 
notice ; the absence of interest in the 
tameness of all parliamentary proceed- 
ings ; and the Scythian compensation 
of those disorderly banquets at which 
the measures formally ratified in the 
Senate, were contrived or decided under 
the inebriating influence of flowing 
bumpers, are, we believe, not untruly 
described by the exasperated writer. 
What a manner of government this — 
to conduct the affairs of a country 
where the people had begun to learn 
that they had the elements of strength, 


* Mr. Montagu makes this matter worse by explaining it as he does at a subsequent 
page in his revelations :—‘* If he broke into the resolution of obtaining pension—why none for 


me? I verily believe, to do him justice, this same grant in C 





’s name is for his mistress, 


or his child by her; but what an action — how is he fallen, from the refusing, disinterested 
Lord Lieutenant, to the tool of an old woman !” 

{ Mr. Hardy has written a brief notice of this “ trickster” : — “ Lord Bowes, the Chan- 
cellor, was a man of considerable ability. He was a native of England, but pursued the pro- 
fession of the law in this kingdom ; having passed successively through the offices of Solicitor, 
Attorney-General, and Lord Chief Baron, he was, on the death of Lord Jocelyn, promoted 


to the peerage and custody of the great seal. 


He presided in the House of Lords with 


dignity ; and his eloquence, whenever he had occasion to exert it in that limited sphere, but 
particularly when he attended at the bar, was applauded by the best judges,” — among 
whom Mr. Hardy names Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Life of Charlemont, yol. i. p. 167. 
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and where agencies had commenced to 
work by which these elements were to 
be organised and directed, The ini- 
quity of such a system of government 
had now come to the full; the punish- 
ment of feebleness and distraction came 
upon it, and it has never since been 
adequate to the task which the difli- 
culties of Ireland have assigned to it 
as its honourable but too arduous 
duty. 

We will not say that the tempta- 
tion to enter upon a discussion of the 
subject thus presented to us, is with- 
out its force; but we can, because we 
must, withstand it. We turn to a 
topic which permits us to be brief. 

The papers from which we have of- 
fered these extracts to the reader were 
found in an English mansion, in the ma- 
nuscript department of an English no- 
bleman’s library. They are not the only 

apers having Ireland as their subject 
which that library has preserved, nor is 
that the only library in which it has 


RATHMORE 








Ix the rural parish of Rathmore (ba- 
rony of Lune, county of Meath), about 
two and a-half miles from the small 
town of Athboy, are the ruins of a 
church and a castle, with which are 
connected some curious oral traditions 
that are not without corroboration 
from old monuments, records, and pe- 
digrees. 

Of the castle, which was once ex- 
tensive, there is now extant but one 
high, square, massive tower, with 
many loopholes, few and irregular 
windows, and small door-ways, cell- 
like rooms, and the narrow stone stairs 
leading to the top. Midway of these 
stairs is a miserable dark little den, 
with a vaulted roof and one window, 
and so confined that with outstretched 
arms you may touch both side-walls at 
once. Yet this is said to have been 
the accustomed sleeping-room of the 
last lineal inheritor of Rathmore. Some 
few yards from the castle are the relics 
of the square Keep. 

The church, once a handsome struc- 
ture, stands amidst a recent but close 
plantation, above which rises a grace- 
ful square tower, lighted at top by 


AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


been our fortune to peruse manuscripts 
illustrative of our country’s history. 
It is very desirable that those who are 
possessed of such relics would consider 
how far it might prove expedient to 
make the public acquainted with them. 
In many instances, we believe, they 
would furnish the most authentic and 
trustworthy intelligence as to the cha- 
racter of the times in which they were 
written, and would thus enable us to 
measure and estimate our social pro- 
gress. 

Whoever takes the trouble to com- 
pare the strictures contained in Mr, 
Montagu’s “Expedition” with the tes- 
timony borne by Arthur Young seven- 
teen years after, will feel amazed that 
in so short a time so much improve- 
ment could have been effected; and 
even under all the disasters and dis- 
couragements which have fallen upon 
us in these latter days, there are still 
discernible indications of continued ad- 
vancement. 









arched windows, and looking, amid the 
young trees, like a patriarch surround- 
ed by his grandchildren. The interior 
of the roofless church is filled with 
grave-stones, long grass, and sapling 
trees. The walls are nearly entire. 
In one of the half-dilapidated turrets 
is the sacristy (entered from the chan- 
cel), within which a heap of rubbish 
marks the operations of a treasure- 
seeker, who some years ago dreamed 
that the church plate and a sum of 
money were buried here in a corner. 
He came hither alone at, midnight, and 
setting his lantern on the floor, com- 
menced digging; but suddenly he 
heard an unearthly noise near the 
hearth, looked up, and saw, to his 
horror, the spectral form of a robed 
ecclesiastic frowning on him with a 
most threatening visage. The digger 
dropped his spade and fled, not daring 
to look behind till he reached the shel- 
ter of his own cabin. He never re- 
newed the search, and his report suf. 
ficed to deter others from a similar 
attempt. 

In the chancel is a large and beau- 
tiful window, its shapely stone mul. 
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lions forming quatrefvils above ; with- 
out, it is surmounted by a finely sculp- 
tured head regally crowned—two grace- 
ful female heads finish the base, one at 
each side. Beneath this window, in 
the interior, is an ancient altar tomb 
with the recumbent effigy of a knight. 
Near it lies an old se ulptured and in- 
scribed stone, and the sculptured frag- 
ments of an elaborate monument are 
built into the south wall. ‘l'o these 
tombs we shall hereafter refer. 

The church was dedicated to St. 
Laurence the Deacon, martyred at 
Rome, a.p. 261, by being broiled to 
death on a gridiron. Patent rolls as 

early as Richard II. make mention of 
the church of Rathmore. Near to it 
a holy well was venerated as under 
the patronage of a later saint of the 
same name, St. Laurence O’Toole 
Archbishop of Dublin (twelfth century) 
to whom also is dedicated a rude rock* 
with indentations on its surface, said 
by the peasantry to be the marks of 
the prelate’s fingers. 

The name Rathmore—i.e., the great 
Rath— is said to be derived from a 
royal rath occasionally inhabited in 
this locality by King Neil Glun Duv 
(Neil of the Black Knee, who 
from 916 to 919, a.v.) 

In the early part of the fifteenth 
century the Lord of Rathmore was 
Sir Christopher Cruys (in modern 
spelling, Cruise), who had beside 
many large possessions, and among 
them the castles and estates of Cruise- 
town and Moydorragh, lying near each 
other in the barony of Morgallion in 
Meath. Of Sir Christopher and his 
family a singular history is orally pre- 
served among the descendants of the 
rural denizens of Rathmore in the 
olden time. 

According to the tradition, Sir Chris- 
topher Cruys lived to a mature age 
unmarried; his nephews, therefore, 
entertained hopes of succeeding to all 
his large property; but late in life the 
good knight, losing his taste for celi- 
bacy, married a lady with whose beauty 
and amiable disposition he had been 


reigned 
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captivated. This marriage enraged 
his kinsmen, some of whom resided at 

Robertstown and others at Brittas, 
seats in the vicinity of Cruisetown. 
They testified peculiar hostility to 
Lady Cruys, whose conduct in all re- 
spects was most exemplary, and who 
lived in perfect harmony with her hus- 
band. fn due time she gave promise 
of presenting Sir Christopher with a 
direct heir ; and the disappointed ex- 
pectants wickedly determined on de- 
stroying both the knight and the lady 
before the birth of the child. 

It happened that Sir Christopher 
and his wife went to spend some days 
at the Castle of Cruisetown, which is 
no longer extant, but it was then a 
strong ‘edifice, and stood beside an ar- 
tificial mound near the now ruined 
church,Tf and in view of a small lake. 
One fine sunny day Sir Christopher 
induced his lady, for the sake of exer- 
cise, to walk with him to Moydorragh. 
Unfortunately they took no attendant; 
for though well aware that the kins- 
men were much displeased at their 
uncle’s marriage, the latter had no sus- 
yicion of the extent of their malevo- 
fonpe. The movements of the knight 
and lady had, however, been watched 
by spies; and on their return from 
Moydorragh an ambush was set for 
them near the Castle of Cruisetown. 
Just as they came in sight of the castle, 
Lady Cruys perceiving the brightness 
of the day to be suddenly overcast by 
some peculiar kind of obscurity, looked 
up, and saw in the sky a terrific phe- 
nomenon, like the well-defined and 
dark figure ofa giant, looking down 
upon them with a ficnid-like aspect. 
Alarmed at such an unusual appear- 
ance, a nervous apprehension seized 
her mind, and she exclaimed in Irish 
(then the vernacular), *‘ Oh, Sir Chris- 
topher! look up! see! some dreadful 
danger threatens us. That sign is a 
warning ; let us hurry home — haste! 
haste !”” 

Sir Christopher tried to smile away 
her fears as mere superstition, telling 
her that the apparition was only form- 


* This stone formerly stood near the castle, but has been moved to about half a mile 


further. 


t In this dilapidated church is a sculptured and emblazoned tomb of a branch of the 
Cruyses of a later date than the epoch of the story, being of the latter part of the seventeenth 


century. 
wife, Catherine Dalton. 
churchyard. 


It commemorates Walter and Elizabeth 


Cruys, and their son Patrick, and his 


The two latter are also commemorated by a rude stone cross in the 
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ed by a cloud, though he must own it 
was a singular one; but even sup- 
posing it supernatural, why should 
they believe it directed to them rather 
than to any other person in the neigh- 
bourhood? But hae Cruys replied, 
**Tt is! it is, indeed, for us. See! the 
dark shadow of the figure has fallen 
upon us, cold and black, Masten 
home! hasten home !” 

As she was hurrying her husband 
forwards, several armed men, led by 
his relatives, sprang from a thicket, and 
rushed towards them. The knight was 
armed with the small sword commonly 
worn. He drew it; and setting his back 
to a tree, defended himself as well as 
he could from the murderous attack, 
and said to his wife, “* Run now! run 
for life—for my life as well as your 
own. On to the castle, and send me 
help.” Lady Cruys fled with the 
speed of one who did run for life, but 
two of the assailants sprang after her 
with drawn swords. She had, how- 
ever, a few paces’ advantage, which 
she kept, for terror winged her feet. 
Her cries as she approached the castle 
had been heard, and the gate was 
opened at the instant she reached it— 
one moment longer of delay had been 
fatal, for the pursuers were then so 
near (says tradition), that just as the 
gate closed on the fugitive, one of 
them, making a blow at her, cut off a 

art of her mantle that streamed be- 
hind. 

The poor breathless lady was scarce- 
ly able to give her orders to the do- 
mestics ; but they quickly compre- 
hended her; and hurrying out at a 
postern, they sped to their master, 
whom they found left quite alone 
under the tree that had supported him, 
pierced with wounds, and covered 
with blood, but still alive, and in 
possession of his faculties. They 
stanched the blood, and conveyed 
him gently to the castle. But he was 
mortally wounded; and only lived 
long enough to receive the rites of his 
Church, to give some directions, and 
bid a tender farewell to his disconso- 
late wife, in whose arms he expired. 

The new-made widow felt that her 
husband's life was not the only sacri- 
fice sought; she knew that her own, 
and that of the unborn heir were at 
stake, and she resolved to do her ut- 
most to save both, and defeat the cu- 
pidity of her enemies. ‘To this end 
she determined on flying to England 


for safety, and securing the title-deeds 
of Sir Christopher’s property, and as 
much of the family plate as she could. 
All of the latter that was at Cruise- 
town she placed in a strong oak chest, 
with heavy stones in the bottom, and 
had it conveyed secretly by night out 
of the castle, and sunk in the neigh- 
bouring lake. To save the plate and 
papers at Rathmore were her next 
object ; to attain which she must leave 
Cruisetown by stratagem, lest she 
should be intercepted. She kept the 
castle closely barred from all intruders, 
and despatched a messenger to Rath- 
more, requiring the attendance of the 
domestics at the funeral of their late 
master in Cruisetown Church. She 
then caused it to be reported that she 
was dangerously ill from agitation and 
over-exertion. 

By torchlight the relatives and te- 
nants of Sir Christopher Cruys crowd- 
ed the small church to witness the ob- 
sequies of the murdered man, whose 
widow was then announced to be dead. 
While their attention was thus en- 
gaged, another funeral train, com- 
posed of trusty men of Rathmore, is- 
sued silently from the postern, bearing 
a coffin covered with a pall, but pierced 
throughout with holes to admit air to 
the poor trembling mourner, who lay 
within as a corpse. To any who ques- 
tioned them on their road they replied, 
that they were conveying the remains 
of Lady Cruys to Rathmore, as she 
could not be interred with her deceased 
husband on account of the family 
feuds. 

Gently, but speedily, was the jour- 
ney performed ; the coffin was taken 
into the castle of Rathmore, and its 
faint and cramped inmate lifted out, 
and tended by eager hands. But no 
time was to be lost — scarcely was she 
recovered from her fatigues, when she 
hastily selected the principal parch- 
ments, and packed them for convey- 
ance; then collecting the plate, she saw 
it nailed closely down in the coffin, 
which was carried into the Church of 
St. Laurence, and laid in a ready- 
prepared grave, amid the tears of those 
who believed it to contain the corpse 
of their beloved lady. 

Day had not yet dawned when Lady 
Cruys, closely disguised, stole away 
from Rathmore, accompanied by one 
female domestic, and bearing with her 
the title-deeds, her jewels, and a sum 
of money. She reached Dublin, and 
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embarked on board a vessel bound for 
London, where she arrived in safety. 

And there she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, whom she named Mary Anne ; 3 
and immediately notified, in due form 
the facts of her own existence, and the 
birth of her child, to the kinsmen of 
Sir Christopher, and asserted the right 
of his posthumous heiress. But strong 
in the possession of the property they 
had usurped, they laughed to scorn the 
claims of a helpless widow and infant 
in another country. 

Lady Cruys endeavoured to obtain 
redress from the English courts of law ; 
but her resources were soon exhausted, 
and her exertions were barred by po- 
verty. Years elapsed; the young girl 
grew up, the heiress of large estates, 
but inured to an inheritance of unmi- 
tigated want and care. Mother and 
daughter were reduced to so low an 
ebb that they were compelled to sup- 
= themselves by the labour of their 

ands. But Lady Cruys had instructed 
Mary from childhood in all her rights, 
teaching her the names and descrip- 
tions of the several portions of her es- 
tates; and the dispossessed heiress had 
amused herself at her toils by compos- 
ing on the subject of her inheritance a 
simple song in Irish, in which lan- 
guage she and her mother always con. 
versed, as their native tongue. 

At the period to which the narrative 
has now reached, Sir Thomas Plunket, 
of Killeen (Meath), happened to be 
in London. He was the third son of 
Christopher Plunket,* first Baron of 
Killeen. Sir Thomas belonged to the 
legal profession, and when in London 
frequented the Temple. One day, 
when in the Temple Gardens, and 
leaning over the parapet that divided 
them from the strand of the Thames, 
he observed a young and lovely girl, 
in poor attire, but with an air of gen- 
tle blood, washing clothes in the river, 
and then spreading them on a large 
stone. She was singing to a plaintive 
air a song, the words of which he found 


* He obtained the lands of Killeen by marriage with the heiress, 
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to be Irish. He listened with surprise 
and attention, and soon discovered 
that the singer was describing her own 
circumstances. 

This is no fiction. A portion of the 
song has been preserved, solely by oral 
tr: adition, for upwards of 400 years. 
We have collected it in fragments from 
among the Rathmore peasantry, in its 
native Irish, from which we have made 
the following translation, adhering as 

closely as we » could to the metre of the 
original, As a poetical composition 
this song has no merit; but the de- 
scriptive epithets attache d to the dif- 
ferent names are even still applicable. 
Of the places mentioned in it many 
are recorded in patents, inquisitions, 
&e., as being held along with the 
Manor of Rathmore by the descend- 
ants of Mary Cruys. 


THE SONG OF MARY CRUYS. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL IRISH, 


Ah! blessed Mary! hear me sighing, 

On this cold stone mean labours plying; 
Yet Rathmore’s heiress might I name me, 
And broad lands rich and many claim me. 


Gilstown, Rathbeg, names known from child- 
hood ; 

Fair Johnstown, hard by bog and wild wood ; 

Ra-taafie (Blackwater near it floweth), 

And Harton, where the white wheat groweth. 


Kilskier, with windows shining brightly ; 
Teltown, where race the coursers sprightly ; 
Balreask, abundant dairies showing, 

Full pails and churns each day bestowing. 


Thee, Ballycred, too, mem'ry prizes ; 

Old Oristown to mind arises ; 

Caultown, near bogs, black turf providing ; 
Rathconny, in its “ Baron” priding. 


The Twelve Poles, Armabregia, follow ; 
Kilmainham, of the woody hollow ; 
Cruisetown, with lake by sunbeams greeted ; 
Moydorragh gay, mid fair roads seated. 


Still could I speak of townlands many; 
Three score along the banks of Nanny ; 
Twelve by the Boyne, if it were pleasure 
To dwell on lost and plundered treasure. f 


Genet Cusack. The 


Plunkets, descended from a Danish family, settled in Ireland before the twelfth century. 
¢ Of the places named in the song, Gilstown and Rathconny are near Rathmore; the al- 


lusion to the ** Baron ” 


of Rathconny is forgotten. 


Rataaffe, Balreask, Caultown, and Bal- 


lycred (now Knightstown), are in the vicinity of Navan, but not all in the same direction. 


Rathbeg, near Trim ; Johnstown, near Clonmellan (Barony of Fore). 
the ancient Tailtean, 
from the reigns of the pagan kings for many centuries. 
ragh, Armabregia, and the Twelve Poles (a plot of ground), near Nobber. 


town, Kilskier, and Teltown ; the latter, 


Water is in the S.E. of Meath. 


Near Kells are Oris- 
was famous for horce-races 
Kilmainham, Cruisetown, Moydor- 
The Nanny 
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Such was the song of the dispos- 
sessed heiress of Rathmore, sung on 
English ground, in the fifteenth cen. 
tury; and, by a singular coincidence, 
brought round in the revolutions of 
time, the same song was again sung, 
on English ground, under similar 
circumstances, in the seventeenth 
century, by a second unfortunate 
heiress of Rathmore, a lineal decen- 
dant of Mary Cruys. But let us not 
anticipate. 

Sir Thomas Plunket, being himself 
a native of Meath, was well acquainted 
with the story of the Cruys family, 
and with the names of the principal 
lands, and at once guessed that the 
young singer must be the lost heiress. 
He courteously addressed her in Irish 
(thus conciliating her confidence at the 
outset), told his name, intimated his 
suspicion of her real rank, and offered 
his services. Poor Mary, delighted 
with this gleam of hope, brought him 
to the humble dwelling of her mother ; 
who, eager to interest in her cause a 
man of his importance, showed him 
all her parchments, and gave him 
proofs of the identity of her daughter 
as heiress of Sir Christopher Cruys. 


Sir Thomas undertook to exert himself 


for the restitution of the estates; 
stipulating, however, that if his efforts 
proved successful, he should be re- 
warded with the (no longer empty) 
hand of his fair client. It were to be 
wished that he had wooed in a less 
business-like and more gallant man- 
ner; but he was past the heyday of 
youth, and was a widower. 

He conducted the cause with so 
much ability, that he brought it to 
a triumphant issue, and married the 
enriched heiress. He attained the 
dignity of Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, in Ireland ; and he and 
his lady fixed their residence at the 
Castle of Rathmore, which thence- 


forward became the family seat of 


their descendants, known as the Plun- 
kets of Rathmore. Doubtless, the 
plate submerged at Cruisetown, and 


* Killeen Castle, the seat of the Earls of Fingal, was founded by Hugh de Lacy, in 1180. 
It is two and a-half miles from Dunshaughlin. 


buried at Rathmore, soon saw the 
light again, after the restoration of the 
right owner. A memorial of a visit 
(perhaps the bridal visit) of Mary and 
her husband to the seat of Lord 
Killeen (ancestor of the Earl of 
Fingal), the father of Sir Thomas, is 
still extant in the demesne of Killeen.* 
It is the base of a cross, sculptured 
with ecclesiastical figures; bearing no 
date, but ineribed with the names of 


Thomas Plunket. 
Maria Crups. 


It was the amusement of Lady 
Plunket, after her happy settlement at 
Rathmore, to sing for her friends and 
family the simple Irish song that had 
attracted the attention of Sir Thomas, 
and had been (under Providence) the 
means of her good fortune. ‘Thus it 
became popular in the neighbourhood, 
and was long preserved in memory, 
though now extant but in fragments, 
never before (we have reason to be- 
lieve) committed to writing. 

Sir Thomas died in 1471. In the 
churchyard of Athboy is a sculptured 
tomb, without date or inscription, but 
bearing the effigies of a knight and a 
lady: it is said to be the monument 
of Sir Thomas Plunket, and his wife, 
Mary Cruys. They were the parents 
of two sons and three daughters: of 
the latter, the eldest, Ismay, marrying 
William Wellesley (or Wesley, as then 
spelled), has the high, though posthu- 
mous, honour of being a direct ances- 
tress of the great Duke of Wellington, 
who was tenth in descent from her, 
and eleventh from Mary Cruys, whose 
story derives an additional interest 
from her illustrious descendant.t 

The eldest son (of Sir Thomas and 
his wife Mary) died childless. The 
second, Sir Alexander, succeeded him 
at Rathmore, and became Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in 1492. A royal 
grant to the (then) Corporation of 
Navan, in 1494, bears date from his 
Castle of Rathmore. He was three 
times married; first, to a daughter 







{ The pedigree runs thus: Ismay Plunket and William Wellesley, of Dangan, Meath, 
had a daughter, Alison, who married John Cusack of Cussington, and had a son, Sir Thomas 
Cusack, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, whose daughter, Catherine, married Sir Henry Colley, 
of Castlecarbury, and their son, Sir Henry, marrying Anne, daughter of Adam Loftus, 


Archbishop of Dublin, had a son, Sir Henry, whose son, Dudley, left a son, Henry, whose 


son, Richard, took the name of Wellesley, by the will of his cousin, William Wellesley, and 


had a son, Garrett, Earl of Mornington, father of the great Duke of Wellington. 
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of Marward, Baron of Skreen; se- 
condly, to a niece of the eighth Earl of 
Ormonde; thirdly, to a daughter of 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare. Besides 
three daughters, he had nine sons, who 
filled Meath with Plunkets, and even 
spread into the neighbouring counties, 
Three of his sons succeeded, in turn, 
at Rathmore (the two eldest having no 
posterity); the others became heads 
of houses. A MS. roll of the gentry 
of Meath (in the library of the Royal 
Dublin Society), dated in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, gives a 
list of fifteen Plunkets (besides the 
Lords Killeen and Dunsany), all es- 
tated men; of these, ten were descen- 
dants of Sir Alexander; and all were 
relatives. There was an old Irish song 
on the subject of the multitudinous 
Plunkets, which commenced as if with 
the inquiry of a simple-minded peasant, 
what is the meaning of the famous 
word ‘ Plunket”? (which, in Irish, 
is nearly identical with blanket”). In 
answer to the query, a long descriptive 
catalogue was given of the different 
Plunkets, their alliances, lands, &c. &c. 
The first lines were to this purpose :— 


“ What is this word so talk’d of ? Plunket! 
What does it mean? is it a blanket?” 
“No; ‘tis a family, great and grand, 
Spreading abroad through the best of the 
land.” * 


Tt is natural to suppose that Sir 
Alexander, looking with pride on his 
numerous and prospering offspring, 
might have deemed the line of Rath- 
more secure for many centuries. Alas! 
for human calculation: in less than 
one century and a-half from his de- 
cease, his descendants were cast out; 
strangers took their lands; and the 
castle, where they ruled in life, and 
the church, where they slept in death, 
fell to decay, before the second century 
from his burial had been completed. 

Sir Alexander died, 1503. Ware, 
in his Annals, calls him ‘a person of 
great account.” The broken altar-tomb 
beneath the chancel window of Rath- 
more Church is his: the sides are orna- 
mented with the interlacings that 
heralds call fretty, with flutings, and 
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prominent bosses. The knight's effigy 
1s clad in that mixed armour of plate 
and mail that was worn in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. His visor is 
open; and his feet rest on a dog, the 
emblem of fidelity. Round the ledge 
of the tomb runs a black-letter in- 
scription, much defaced, and in very 
contracted Latin; but the name of 
Plunket is distinctly legible. The 
figure of a lady once reclined beside 
the knight, but it was broken to pieces 
by the female peasants, and ground 
into scouring sand. 

Sir Alexander's eldest son married 
the Lady Catherine Preston, daughter 
of Lord Gormanstown ; but was child- 
less. His tombstone lies near Sir 
Alexander’s monument: its black- 
letter Latin inscription records his 
death on 5th March, 1531. The stone 
bears two shields, one impaling Plunket 
and Preston; the other Preston and 
Molyneux (the parents of Lady Ca- 
therine, whose name is on the tomb, 
but no date of her death). At the 
corners are the emblems of the four 
evangelists; and in the centre, the 
instruments of the crucifixion, the 
seamless garment of our Lord, and a 
skull and cross-bones. Here are the 
blazonings of haughty ancestry; the 
symbols of death, the leveller of dis. 
tinctions ; and the emblems of religion, 
the tamer of pride, and the comforter 
in death. 

On the south wall, near Sir Alexan- 
der’s tomb, is a slab, formerly placed 
over the north door of the Church, 
where its vacant place is visible. It 
has a black-letter inscription, in ab- 
breviated Latin, of which the following 
is a translation: ‘‘ Pray for the souls 
of Christopher Plunket of Rathmore, 
Knight, and of his wife, Catherine 
Preston; who built the stone cross 
below this town, before the cemetery, 
and also this porch. And to all who 
shall say a Pater noster, and Ave 
Maria, before the said cross, for the 
souls of the said Christopher and 
Catherine, and their parents, two hun- 
dred days of indulgence have been 
granted by five bishops, in Provincial 
Council,t as often as they shall say it, 


* This song is lost, since the death (thirty years ago) of a certain old Patrick Daly, of 
Athlumney (by Navan), the last person who was able to repeat it. 

¢ This Council was held in Dublin, by Thomas Rokeby, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
formerly Bishop of Meath, in 1518; in which year the above-named cross and porch were 


in progress, 


Sir Henry Spelman has published its acts, 
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for ever, Anno Domini, 1519.” Of 
the cross here mentioned nothing re- 
mains but the base (in the churchyard), 
with a mutilated inscription ; in which, 
however, the above names and date 
are legible. 

Under the slab are the fragments of 
theelaborate monument which we before 
alluded to. ‘There is neither name nor 
date. Its sculptures consist of a row 
of figures (each figure within an orna- 
mental pointed arch) between two rows 
of shields, There are the angel Gabriel 
and archangel Michael, with their 
trumpets ; St. Laurence with a book 
and a gridiron, the instrument of his 
martyrdom ; two bishops, one with a 
pastoral staff, the other with a cross of 
Calvary (perhaps representing the pre- 
lates of Dublin and Meath) ; and St. 
Patrick, with a rich crosier. The 
shields show the castle and bend of 
Plunket, the saltire of Fitzgerald (Earl 
of Kildare), the martlets of Golding, 
the fretty of Bellew, the indent of 
Birmingham (Baron of Athenry), the 
checky and vair of Fleming, Baron of 
Slane, &c., alluding to alliances form- 
ed by the Plunkets. There is a shield 
bearing the symbols of the crucifixion ; 
another, a mitre transfixed, per fess, 
by two swords (the spiritual and tem- 
poral jurisdiction), and a small es- 
cutcheon, borne by an angel, is charged 
with a plain cross. 

The house of Rathmore continued 
to flourish till the time of the fourth 
in descent, but sixth in succession, 
from the great Sir Alexander, Richard 
Plunket, who fell into great difficul- 
ties, and alienated many of the lands 
for various sums of money. Yet he 
seems to have had strong interest with 
Queen Elizabeth, who in 1599 granted 
to him and his son, by virtue of her 
prerogative, her royal protection* for 
a year and a day, against all suits, 
seizures, executions, &c.; and fur- 
ther, that his son, ‘‘ who being bound 
for his father, was in prison, should 
be released.” 

The last Plunket of Rathmore was 
Robert, descended from a younger son 
of the great Sir Alexander (in failure 
of the elder branches), from whom he 
was tenth in succession; he came to 
the diminished estate in 1639. Of 


him and his family there is a remark- 
able tradition, which we shall relate 
as delivered to us. 

In the eventful year 1641, Robert 
Plunket was in the prime of life; he 
had married at a very early age Tho- 
masina Bathe, of Syddan (Meath), 
and was the father of several sons and 
one daughter, the latter the youngest 
of the family. Just at the breaking 
out of the great civil war in 1641 some 
English troops were stationed at Ath- 
boy. One day five of the soldiers went 
out together into the country to pur- 
chase provisions; they were seen pro- 
ceeding towards Girley (part of the 
Plunket property adjoining Rath- 
more), but at roll-call in the evening 
they had not returned to their quar- 
ters. Parties were sent out in quest 
of them, but in vain: the country peo- 
ple pertinaciously denied knowing any 
thing about them; and after some 
days the search was abandoned as use- 
less. But as the oflicer in command 
had no reason to believe that they had 
deserted, but on the contrary, feared 
something unfortunate had occurred to 
them, he published a large reward to 
be paid to any person who would give 
information relative to the missing men. 

Some little time elapsed. Mr. Plun- 
ket (the knightly title had ceased) 
hired some labourers to dig a field for 
him, and had a dispute with them 
about wages; they requiring an in- 
crease of payment, and he refusing 
more than the rate then customary, 
twopence halfpenny a-day to each. 
After the labourers had reluctantly 
consented to take the small sum ten- 
dered by Mr. Plunket, he left them, 
and returned home. They continued 
digging for a while, silently and sulki- 
ly ; when one of them suddenly throw- 
ing down his spade, and snapping his 
fingers, exclaimed— 

** Boys, all of ye! what's the fun of 
our slaving our four bones for two 
pence halfpenny, when we could be 
rich enough this night ?” 

«* Ay, indeed; and where would 
we find the riches ?” 

**Wouldn’t we get them from the 
great Sassenach oflicer at Athboy if 
we went and told him where to look 
for his men that he lost ?” 


* A copy of this protection is preserved in a MS. book of collections, in the library of 
the Royal Dublin Society; in the margin it is styled “an extraordinary and illegal protec- 


tion.” 
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«* And get our heads in our hands 
for our pay ?” 

«* Hasn't he promised a fistful of 
goold for the news? And sure we 
need not tell anything to hang our- 
selves. We'd have the first story, and 
could turn it round on some one else 
in the way that would answer us 
best.” 

**True for you; and then maybe 
some people won't stand so stiff to- 
morrow as they do to-day, grinding 
down poor men with their twopence 
halfpenny. It’s but small gain we get, 
anyhow, for holding our tongues.” 

At nightfall these men slunk secret- 
ly into Athboy, and had a private con- 
ference with the commanding officer. 
At its conclusion the latter ordered out 
a detachment; with two other officers, 
mounted his horse, placed the infor- 
mers in the middle of the party, well 
guarded, and gave the word to march 
to the Bog of Girley. 

The military had a weary scramble 
in the darkness, through that black, 
dreary, broken, plashy bog, under 
the guidance of the guarded labourers. 
At length, at a tract of firmer ground, 
in the heart of the bog, the guides 
stopped, and said, in low tones, 
*‘ Here!" ‘Torches were lighted, 
spades were put into the peasants’ 
hands, and they began to dig. ‘The 
armed soldiers stood around in surprise 
and awe; their steel caps, and breast- 

lates, and bright weapons glittering 
in the red glare; and many a stern 
face looked paler than it had ever 
looked before. The earth was quickly 
thrown up —a body was partially un- 
covered—it was in military attire. 

‘¢ Lift him up!” cried the command- 
ant. 

The light of the soldiers’ torches fell 
full upon the livid face of their missing 
comrade — his eyes staring, his teeth 
set, his dress and skin discoloured by 
the bog-mould. The corpse was sorely 
mangled ; he had desperately resisted 
his murderers. There was a murmur; 
the English disciplinarian checked it. 

« Dig again!” 

Four times the ghastly spectacle was 
repeated ; there lay the five soldiers, 
bearing marks of a brave defence, 
and a brutal murder. Then the com- 
mandant spoke aside to his officers. 

** These peasants have sworn that 
our poor fellows owe their fate to 
Plunket of Rathmore; that he incited 
his tenants at Girley to rise against 
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and cut off ‘the English enemy.” A 
party must proceed at once to Rath- 
more to arrest Robert Plunket, and 
bring him to Athboy. His name is 
against him; all the Plunkets have 
joined the rebellion.” 

The military divided into two par- 
ties ; one bearing to Athboy the corpses 
of their murdered fellow-soldiers, on 
rude biers, hastily constructed of bog- 
wood; the other marching briskly to- 
wards Rathmore. 

We have discovered no kind of data 
whereon to found any opinion as to 
Mr. Plunket’s guilt orinnocence. The 
testimony against him proceeding from 
such a suspicious quarter as persons 
who must themselves have been deeply 
implicated in the crime, and dictated 
by cupidity and malice, would have 
been received with hesitation in these 
days of cool reasoning and impartial 
investigation. Lut those were the 
times of prejudice and passion — of 
hasty judgments and rash acts; and 
Robert Plunket’s name was against 
him. The rolls of the Irish Confede- 
ration were crowded with Plunkets. 
In Meath alone they numbered Plun- 
kets of Dunsany, of Killeen, of Bal- 
rath, of Tara, of Gibstown, of Castle- 
kieran, of Derrypatrick, of Flessell’s- 
town (now Fletcher’s-town),and others, 
who all forfeited their property in the 
subsequent confiscations. 

Robert Plunket, who had no idea of 
his danger, might have been arrested 
in his bed, but for timely warning. A 
young boy, one of those stunted, sal- 
low, keen-featured ‘‘ gossoons,’’ pecu- 
liar to Ireland, with weasel-eyes, hair 
in elf-locks, and a countenance twenty 
years in advance of his real age ; look- 
ing like a fairy changeling, shrewd, 
inquisitive, nimble, andstealthy;—such 
a boy as this had watched the de. 
tachment leaving Athboy; had crept 
after it noiselessly and unseen, in the 
manner of a North American Indian, 
and had followed to the bog of Girley, 
wondering where the ‘* Sassenach 
Puchs” were going, and what they 
were doing with Paddy, and Mickey, 
and the other ‘* boys.” From his 
hiding-place, behind a heap of turf, 
he saw the exhumation of the bodies, 
and heard the order to arrest Mr. 
Plunket. Swift as the wind he sped 
on his thin bare legs to Rathmore, 
right across the country, over bog, 
stream, ditch, and field, straight as 
the crow flies; and, reaching the 
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castle, called, hallooed, and flung up 
stones at Mr. Plunket's window, till 
that gentleman awakened, opened it, 
and asked what was the matter. 

“Oh! master dear! mount your 
best horse, and away with you! You're 
sowld!— you're sowld! Your men 
have dug up the dead soldiers in the 
bog, and have sworn you killed ’em 
(small blame to you, and more power 
to your elbow, if you did that same) ; 
and the Sassenachs are coming for 
you; and they'll hang you at your 
castle-gate, if you wait for them.” 

Whether Robert Plunket felt per- 
fectly innocent or not, he knew the 
part his kinsmen had taken in the 
civil war; he knew the temper of the 
times, and judged that his best scheme 
for safety lay in flight. When the 
military arrived at Rathmore, they 
found only weeping women and terri- 
fied children. 

Mr. Plunket was denounced by the 
government authorities as a rebel and 
a murderer, and his whole possessions 
declared confiscated. Where he took 
refuge, while the pursuit after him was 
hot, does not appear ; but it seems that 
after the troops left Athboy, and the 
chase had slackened, he did as many poor 
forfeiting gentlemen at that time did, he 
went back privately to his old home, 
and lived there in strict seclusion, in a 
state of watch and ward, and in very 
impoverished circumstances, chiefly 
depending on the kindness of such 
friends as were still able or willing to 
assisthim. Though the confiscation of 
Rathmore appears in the Book of 
Forfeitures of 1641, yet, by an in- 
quisition at Clonee (Meath), in 1643, 
we find Robert Plunket still designated 
*‘ of Rathmore ;” an evidence that he 
still resided there. 

Eight years elapsed. The date was 
1649. The sons of Robert Plunket 
were striplings, handsome and high- 
spirited ; and the daughter, a lovely 
gentle girl, was about eleven or twelve 
years of age. ‘Tradition makes no 
mention of his wife at this period ; 
there is reason to believe she was dead. 
Cromwell, that ruthless man, had come 
to dye Ireland in “the hue of his 
slaughters ;” Drogheda had fallen into 
his blood-stained hands, and he was 
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moving towards Trim with his men of 
iron. Local tradition aflirms, that 
as he approached the Hill of Ward,* 
he chose to ascend it, to reconnoitre 
the country. He saw beneath him 
rich lands, and many an edifice, then 
in its strength, now sunk in ruins; he 
took note of them, with the intention of 
levying contributions on their posses- 
sors; and his glance fell upon the 
Castle of Rathmore. 

«* Who lives there ?” 

** Robert Plunket.” 

‘* Plunket !—the name of an impor- 
tant family; but all rebels. My list! 
Plunket of Rathmore —I have him 
here, a murderer and a confiscated 
rebel; but he is contumacious, and 
keeps his ground, does he? Well, he 
must pay us contribution now, and 
at our leisure we will reckon with him 
more closely on other matters. Send 
a guard, and bring him hither; and 
tell him not to come empty-handed.” 

** But he is now very poor.” 

‘Tush, man! he cannot be quite 
destitute. Bid him bring hither any- 
thing of value he has at hand.” 

The stern troopers found Mr, Plun- 
ket and his children at home, and in- 
formed him that he must attend their 
General, at the Hill of Ward, and 
bring with him all his treasure. Plun- 
ket was surprised and alarmed; but 
resistance was useless, A sudden idea 
shot across his mind ; he vainly thought 
of softening the hard heart of Crom- 
well by the sight of his numerous, 
youthful, and handsome family, in 
which he felt no ordinary pride. He 
bade his children accompany him ; 
and, collecting horses for them among 
his neighbours as quickly as he might, 
and mounting his lovely daughter on a 
palfrey, that amidst all his poverty he 
kept for her, the party set out — Mr. 
Plunket riding first, his children, in 
the order of their birth, following him, 
and the troopers closing the procession 
—a gallant cavalcade; for Plunket’s 
face and form were still uninjured by 
the hand of time, and his children 
were remarkable for personal beauty. 

Cromwell was at the foot of the 
Hill of Ward, where he had halted his 
soldiers ; they were an ill-omened sight, 
those grim men just fresh from the 


* This eminence, which is near Athboy, was the ancient ‘Tlacht-ga, or Royal-seat of the 
Pagan Irish kings, and a stronghold of Druidism, where annually, on the last night of Oc- 
tober, the sacred fires were lighted, and victims sacrificed. 
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butchery at Drogheda. The Plunkets 
rode up. Cromwell abruptly re- 
proached Mr. Plunket for his contu- 
macy in remaining at his castle after 
forfeiture, upbraided him with the 
murder of five soldiers at Girley, and 
insisted on his paying a large sum as 
a fine. Robert Plunket attempted a 
remonstrance; Cromwell interrupted 
him— 

‘«¢‘ Bandy no words, man! Your life 
is forfeited for murder, as well as your 
lands for treason. We are merciful 
in permitting you to purchase a re- 
prieve. You can pay it if you will; 
Plunket was always a rich name.” 

“TI thank heaven!” exclaimed the 
harassed gentleman, “the last Plun- 
ket of Rathmore, though fallen from 
the estate of his forefathers, can still 
boast that he is rich — that the best 
of his treasures still remain to him.” 

Cromwell, with a short laugh, de- 
sired him to produce his treasures. 

** You may not value my treasures,” 
said Robert Plunket, *‘ because they 
are neither silver nor gold; but I am 
thankful that I can prize them as Hea- 
ven’s best gifts. I will but show them 
to you; for I would not give you the 


smallest part in them, were it to save 


my life a thousand times. There,” 
pointing to his family, * there are my 
treasures — good, dutiful, loving chil- 
dren — therein am I rich, though poor 
in all beside.” 

** The rebel mocks us,” cried Crom- 
well in arage. ‘Seize him at once, 
and hang him up for murder and con- 
tumacy.” 

** Seize our father, and we here!” 
cried the young Plunkets, hastily pro- 
ducing pistols and hunting-knives. 
Away, father, away! while we keep off 
the bloodhounds ;” for the troopers 
were closing round them. 

“* Tleave my boys?—no! We will 
stand or fall together. But Kate, 
dearest child, ride — ride for life and 
death, and raise for us what help you 
can.” 

Poor Kate urged her palfrey to a 
gallop, in the hope of finding succours 
or her father, and was soon out of 
sight. The ironsides hemmed in the 
brave little band, Cromwell shouting— 
** Take them alive, and hang them up 
as traitors!” But the devoted gentle- 
men resolved to die as became their 
blood, and to sell their lives dearly. 
Bravely, desperately they defended 
life, liberty, and honour ; but, opposed 
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to fierce and long-trained warriors, 
their struggle was brief, and the con. 
test fatal to them; the poor striplings 
were mowed down, protecting their 
father, and he, combating for them, 
fell dead upon their corpses. 

But where was the fair young girl ? 
She had vainly endeavoured by tears 
and entreaties to induce any of the pea- 
sants to hasten to her father’s rescue ; 
the terrible memory of the massacre at 
Drogheda was too strong for their cou- 
rage. From that fatal hour Kate 
Plunket disappeared, and no trace of 
her could be discovered. It was, how- 
ever, remarked, that her fond and 
faithful nurse, who had continued to 
live with the family, disappeared the 
same day. Years passed, and nothing 
was heard of the fugitives. 

At the period of this tragedy, there 
was in Rathmore a young English 
subaltern, of a respectable but not 
wealthy house. He had been quartered 
for some time in Meath ; had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Irish lan- 
guage, then commonly spoken; had 
become acquainted with all the history 
of Rathmore, and was familiar with 
the song of Mary Cruys. The fate of 
Mr. Plunket and his children had made 
a deep impression on his mind; and he 
felt a strong interest in the poor orphan 
girl, whom he had often seen, and 
whose retreat he endeavoured to dis- 
cover, in order to place her under the 
protection of any of her surviving kin- 
dred who might be able to receive 
her. But his researches were abor- 
tive; and the castle and estates of 
Rathmore passed into the hands of 
strangers. 

Our subaltern (whose name tradition 
has not preserved) left Ireland, was 
promoted to a higher rank in his pro- 
tession ; and, after some time, was sta- 
tioned in the north of England, at a 
town, the name of which has been also 
forgotten. It happened that, one fine 
sunny evening, he walked forth alone 
into the country for recreation; and 
striking into a by-path, he found him- 
self in a lonely and secluded scene. He 
sat down to rest under the shade of a 
crag, on the bank of a clear stream 
partially fringed with copsewood. Ere 
long he heard, at the other side of the 
crag, a plashing sound, as if some one 
was filling a vessel with water. Then 
a sweet but most melancholy voice be- 
gan to sing. To his astonishment the 
song was in Irish—-a language never 
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cultivated in England, and he heard 
the well-remembered lines— 
** Ah, blessed Mary! hear me sighing! 
On this cold stone mean labours plying ; 


Yet Rathmore’s heiress might I name me; 
And broad lands, rich and many, claim me." 


He listened attentively, and heard the 
whole song of Mary Cruys. He looked 
stealthily round the crag, and saw a 
young female in the garb of a peasant, 
pale and sorrowful, but very handsome. 
She was resting a bucket of water on 
a stone; her face was turned towards 
him, and notwithstanding the change 
from childhood to womanhood, he re- 
cognised the long-lost Kate Plunket, 
and at once perceived that, placed in 
similar circumstances with her ances- 
tress, she was applying to herself, as 
justly she might, the old ancestral 
ditty. Thus, after the lapse of two 
centuries, the lay of Mary Cruys was 
again sung on English ground by an 
ill-fated Irish girl, the second dispos- 
sessed heiress of Rathmore, the lineal 
descendant of the first. 

The oflicer gently approached ; and, 
accosting the maiden in Irish, to her 
joyful surprise told her that he recog- 
nised her, and expressed so much sym- 

athy for her bereavement that he won 
hee good opinion; and she imparted 
to him that, immediately on the 
slaughter of her father and brothers, 
the faithful old nurse, alarmed for her 
nurseling’s safety, hurried her away to 
the coast, where, under feigned names, 
they embarked for England. After 
landing at a northern port, they moved 
far into the country, to seek a solitude 
where they might live unmolested. 
Their sole means of subsistence had 
been their own industry. The old 
woman had recently died; and now 
she, the daughter of a time-honoured 
house, stood alone in the world, friend- 
less, helpless, and poor. 

The ib maiden and the English 
officer often met again. He declared 
himself her lover in all honour, at- 
tracted by her beauty and her sorrows. 
He was (says tradition) a handsome 
man, and of pleasing address; and he 
found favour in Kate Plunket’s admir- 
ing eyes and grateful heart. They were 
married, and she was rescued from des- 
titution and menial toil; but, unlike 
her prototypeand progenitrix, she never 
became possessed of Rathmore. 

And here we shall be expected to 
say of this romantically-united couple, 
in the conventional phrase of story- 





tellers, ‘‘ they lived happily together 
all the days of their lives.” But we are 
not writing fiction; we are but chro- 
nicling what tradition affirms to be 
truth. And tradition has preserved a 
rumour so disheartening that we would 
omit it, but that it is so true to human 
nature we should not feel justified in 
the suppression. Reluctantly we add 
the rumour — that, in wedding Kate 
Plunket, the English officer, who did 
then feel attachment for her, cherished 
some latent hope that she might yet 
obtuin the estates to which, on the fai- 
lure of her brothers, she was heiress, 
and might thus react the whole part of 
her ancestress. But finding his hope 
vain, disappointment soured and 
changed him. He soon perceived faults 
in his wife to which he had previously 
been blind—not in her person, temper, 
or disposition, they were above censure, 
but in the rustic, unpolished habits and 
manners which, he complained, she had 
contracted in her peasant life, and from 
her plebeian companion, the poor old 
nurse. In this respect Mary Cruys had 
been more fortunate, for she had the 
advantage of the society of an accom- 
plished mother. Kate Plunket’s hus- 
band began to feel ashamed of her, to 
watch every word and gesture of hers 
with prejudice, and to chide her for 
them with moroseness. 

It is the cunning of evil to hide itself 
where least suspected, among good in- 
tentions, tillit gains time to mar them. 
Amiable as were the feelings of this 
oflicer at first, the small leaven of co- 
vetousness that was suffered to mingle 
with them, soon leavened the whole. 
Kate Plunket found it impossible to 
please him; and at length, for their 
mutual peace sake, they separated. A 
provision was, however, made by him 
for this woman of sad vicissitudes ; and 
wherever she ended her days, let us 
hope it was in a quiet haven, where she 
found consolation from One more just, 
more merciful, and more stable in his 
ways than man. 

Some kinsman of the last Plunket 
long lingered about Rathmore, perhaps 
in the vague idea of substantiating 
some claim ; for in an inquisition held 
at Trim, 1691, it appears that one 
Angel (Angelo?) Plunket, who for- 
feited his lands of Scurlockstown (near 
Kells) for adherence to James II., was 
then resident at Rathmore. The last 
person who, by pedigree, was consi- 
dered to be head and representative of 
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the Plunkets of Rathmore, was con- 
cerned in the Irish rebellion of 1798. 
He escaped to Belgium, where his pos- 
terity still reside. 

To conclude the story of Rathmore. 
About 1654, the estate was obtained 
by purchase from Government by Mr. 
John Bligh, citizen of London, in whose 
descendants it continues vested. He 
died 1666. His broken tomb, with his 
arms and a Latin inscription, is in the 
ruined church beside the south wall. 
It was in the time of his son and heir, 
Thomas, that the castle was destroyed 
by a fire originating in the kitchen. 
The eldest son of the said Thomas was 
created first Earl of Darnley. The 
monument of General Bligh, brother 
of the first earl, is just over the broken 


tomb of his grandfather, John Bligh. 
It is a white marble tablet, recording 
the services of the deceased in the Bri- 
tish army at Dettingen, Fontenoy, Val, 
and Mell. He died 1775, aged 80. He 
used to take great pleasure in the me- 
mory of Dettingen. At his residence, 
Brittas (near Nobber, once a seat of 
the Cruys family), he planted a field 
with groups of trees representing the 
disposition of the troops he commanded 
at Dettingen. It is still called “The 
Soldier’s Field.” 

And here we conclude our subject— 
observing that, in recording the history 
of the Plunkets of Rathmore, it is im- 
possible not to recall, hacknied though 
it be, the trite saying, ‘“ Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” 


M. E. M. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 


AvnotHer volume of the works of 
De Quincey has just appeared, calcu- 
lated to strengthen the claim which, as 
in our April number we sought to im- 
press upon our readers, their author has 
to hold high rank among that class of 
intellectual men who, from one cause 
or another, have preferred exercising 
their talents in the wide field of pe- 
riodical literature to formally illus- 
trating some one subject in elaborate 
works. It may humble the pride of 
those who have adopted the latter 
course, seemingly the more ambitious, 
to remember that almost all which is 

ermanent in our prose literature has 
Pad its origin in what is called occa- 
sional writing—that the Addisons, the 
Swifts, the Johnsons, the Goldsmiths, 
have in this way produced their 
best works; that in the generation 
immediately before that to which 
De Quincey is now communicating 
his collected works, the case was not 
essentially different. Lamb, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Jeffrey, have left us 
nothing in prose which does not seem 
at least to have grown out of the 
exigencies of the moment. It was the 
same case with the great German 
writers who most influenced the public 
mind — with them, if possible, more 
than in England. We do not know 
any one prose work of Schiller’s which 
was not written for one of the periodi- 


cals which he conducted. The corres- 
pondence between him and Goethe 
shows how entirely Goethe’s prose 
works, even his more ambitious novels, 
grew out of the demands upon him to 
supply his proportion of matter to such 
publications. In France, in Scotland, 
and in Germany, the professorial sys- 
tem of teaching secures a good deal of 
this ‘‘ easy writing,” which, no doubt, 
is often “ damned hard reading,” but 
still it aids in forming a healthy public 
opinion, and every now and ae a 
good book turns up. ; 

De Quincey’s is far from a profes- 
sorial tone ; still there is rather more 
about him than we quite like of the 
lecturer — something that if not pe- 
dantry, has the worse fault of imma- 
ture and ambitious scholarship. He 
is more than a learner — less than one 
who has thoroughly learned: hence 
the parade of doubtful derivations ; 
hence the odd claims affirming his ori- 
ginality in matters familiarly known to 
allmen. The new information which 
De Quincey would give us is often 
founded on total or partial mistake. 
Now and then he throws light from 
some old lexicon on passages that 
schoolboys or even schoolmasters had, 
some thirty or forty years ago, been in 
the habit of mistranslating. He is, no 
doubt, a man of very extensive reading, 
if not of very accurate information. 
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The new volume of his works — or, 
rather, of ‘Selections Grave and Gay” 
from his works — is entitled ** Miscel- 
lanies, chiefly Narrative,” and consists 
of six articles, the names of which are 
**The Spanish Military Nun,” ‘The 
Last Days of Immanuel Kant,” ‘Sys- 
tem of the Heavens as revealed by 
Lord Rosse’s Telescopes,” “Joan of 
Are,” “The Casuistry of Roman 
Meals,” and ‘* Modern Superstition.” 
The volume which immediately pre- 
ceded this in the order of publication, 
entitled «* Autobiographical Sketches,” 
contained, besides two papers more 
immediately connected with the resi- 
dences of his family in his own early 
manhood, the following —* Early Me- 
morials of Grasmere,” ‘‘ Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge,” * William Wordsworth,” 
and * lobert Southey.” Of the papers 
connected with his family, we gave in 
a former article some account. ‘Those 
which relate to the poets of the lake 
circle are of more general interest, and 
we are glad to find them printed in a 
way which, if it does not give them a 
more extensive circulation than they 
obtained through Tait's Magazine, 
where they first appeared, will at least 
introduce them to another class of 
readers; while in the course of our 
article we shall make such selections 
as are best fitted to give our readers a 
faithful representation of the book. 
We must state that this often becomes 
very difficult from the diffiuseness of 
Mr. De Quincey’s style. There is 
nothing that he can write about which 
does not bring to his mind, by some 
accident of association, a hundred other 
things, and then comes parenthesis 
within parenthesis of thought; and it 
would be weil that the involutions of 
language always followed or expressed 
those of thought, but, on the contrary, 
he rolls his ball of worsted along the 

round, allowing the yarn to evolve 
for ever. ‘The total absence of any 
control over what presents itself to his 
mind, makes his style, in spite of num- 
berless thoughts all seeking for utter- 
ance, often exceedingly wearisome. 
With infinitely less knowledge, with a 
thousand times less of talents and of 
genius, he would have been a more 
effective writer; he would then have 
entire command over his faculties ; 
and the subordinate powers, instead 
of each in its turn claiming rule, would 
have been held under due discipline, 
and been usefully ministerial. 1t will 
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not do for a writer of any class to 
endeavour to startle and surprise his 
readers with displays of artificial fire- 
works and untimely exhibitions of 
skill; to tell us in an essay on the 
planetary system how much better he 
knows the way of writing an epic poem 
than Homer, or a tragedy than Shak- 
speare, though, somehow or other, he 
has never thought of exemplifying his 
doctrine by accomplishing the feat. 
In Mr. De Quincey’s papers about 
Wordsworth and the other poets, the 
best parts are the narrative. We wish 
that we had skill enough to separate 
them altogether from his speculations, 
either on subjects of poetical criticism 
or his general views of society. His 
descriptions of scenery are also occa- 
sionally very beautiful. 

We have read more than once, and 
each time with increasing pleasure, his 
description of Easedale, which he con- 
nects with a tragic narrative of a 
family lost in the snow :— 


“The little valley of Easedale is, on its 
own account, one of the most impressive 
solitudes amongst the mountains of the Lake 
district, and I must pause to describe it. 
Easedale is impressive as a solitude, for the 
depth of the seclusion is brought out and 
forced more pointedly upon the feelings by 
the thin scattering of houses over its sides, 
and over the surface of what may be called 
its floor. These are not above six at the 
most; and one, the remotest of the whole, 
was untenanted for all the thirty years of 
my acquaintance with the place. Secondly, 
it is impressive from the excessive loveliness 
which adorns its little area, This is broken 
up into small tields and miniature meadows, 
separated, not — as too often happens, with 
sad injury to the beauty of the lake coun- 
try—by stone walls, but sometimes by little 
hedgerows, sometimes by little sparkling, 
pebbly ‘ becks,” lustrous to the very bottom, 
and not too broad for a child’s flying leap; 
and sometimes by wild self-sown woodlands 
of birch, alder, holly, mountain ash, and 
hazel, that meander through the valley, in-~ 
tervening the different estates with natural 
sylvan marches, and giving cheerfulness in 
winter, by the bright scarlet of their berries. 
It is the character of all the northern Eng- 
lish valleys — and it is a character first no- 
ticed by Wordsworth— that they assume, in 
their bottom areas, the level, floor-like shape, 
making everywhere a direct angle with the 
surrounding hills, and definitely marking 
out the margin of their outlines; whereas 
the Welsh valleys have too often the glaring 
imperfection of the basin shape, which allows 
no sense of any flat area, or valley surface : 
the hills are already commencing at the 
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very centre of what is called the level area. 
The little valley of Easedale is, in this re- 
spect, as highly-finished as in every other ; 
and in the Westmoreland spring is the most 
verdant that it is possible to imagine. But 
there is a third advantage possessed by this 
Easedale above other rival valleys, in the 
sublimity of its mountain barriers. In one 
of its many rocky recesses is seen a ‘force’ 
(such is the local name for a cataract), white 
with foam, descending at all seasons with 
considerable strength, and, after the melt- 
ing of snows, with an Alpine violence. 
Follow the leading of this ‘ force’ for three- 
quarters of a mile, and you come to a little 
mountain lake, locally termed a ‘tarn,’ the 
very finest and most gloomily sublime of its 
class. And far beyond this ‘ enormous bar- 
rier,’ that thus imprisons the very winds, 
tower upwards the aspiring heads (usually 
enveloped in cloud and mist) of Glaramera, 
Bow Fell, and the other fells of Langdale 
Head and Borrowdale. Easedale, in its re- 
lation to Grasmere, is a chamber within a 
chamber, or rather a closet within a cham- 
ber — a chapel within a cathedral — a little 
private oratory within a chapel.”—pp. 104— 
107. 


In 1807 De Quincey first met Cole. 
ridge. He had before known of him 
as the author of the “ Ancient Ma. 
riner,” which was first printed with 
the poems which Wordsworth pub- 
lished in 1799 under the tide of 
‘* Lyrical Ballads.” Coleridge’s name 
was not given in the volume, and 
De Quincey did not learn it for some 
years. It became, however, known to 
him through publications of Southey's, 
and he sought out with enthusiasi 
every thing he could find of his, At 
last he was told of the poet as one who 
had given his whole mind to meta- 
physics and psychology—‘‘ which,” says 
De Quincey, ‘‘happened to be my 
own absorbing pursuit.” A personal 
acquaintance was now :nxiously de- 
sired by our author, but Coleridge was 
at Malta, and to Malta De Quincey 
thought of going; but Coleridge re- 
turned, and his admirer instantly made 
a pilgrimage to his place of residence. 
It happened that at this time Cole- 
ridge’s head-quarters were at the house 
of Mr. Poole, at Nether Stowey, among 
the Quantock Hills. When De 
Quincey arrived he found that Cole- 
ridge was away on a visit of a few 
days, and he remained till his return. 
Poole took him to see Wordsworth, 
whose acquaintance he thus made, 
and on their return they had a good 
deal of conversation about Coleridge. 
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Among other things discussed between 
them were Coleridge’s claims to origi- 
nality, with respect to which it would 
seem grave doubts were entertained 
by his friends. It seems plain that he 
now and then communicated to Poole 
and others matters which they had not 
heard before, but which, from the very 
nature of the subjects, must have been 
assumed to be known to every regu- 
larly educated man. To state a man’s 
own peculiar conceptions, it may be 
often necessary to commence by stating 
something which is not in any way pe- 
culiar. Of Coleridge's originality, in 
the true sense of the word, there can 
be no doubt; there is just as little 
that his friends now and then ascribed 
to him, as if he had originated it, much 
that he was the first to communicate 
to them, and this without there being 
on either side any moral fault. De 
Quincey seems to have thought that 
Coleridge wished to be thought to 
have originated some of the trifles — 
for trifles after all they were — which 
Poole regarded with admiration; and 
this view is amusingly expressed :— 


‘* Did the reader ever see Milton’s account 
of the rubbish contained in the Greek and 
Latin fathers ?—or did he ever read a state- 
ment of the monstrous chavs with which 
an African Obeah man stuffs his enchanted 
scarecrows ? — or, to take a more common 
illustration, did he ever amuse himself by 
searching the pockets of a child—three vears 
old, suppose — when buried in slumber after 
a long summer's day of out-o'-doors intense 
activity ? I have done this; and, for the 
amusement of the chikl’s mother, have ana- 
lysed the contents, and drawn up a formal 
register of the whole. Philosophy is puzzled, 
conjecture and hypothesis are confounded, 
in the attempt to explain the law of selec- 
tion which can have presided in the child’s 
Inbours: stones remarkable only for weight, 
old rusty hinges, naila, crooked skewers, 
stolen when the cook had turned her back, 
rags, broken glass, tea-cups having the 
bottom knocked out, and loads of similar 
jewels, were the prevailing articles in this 
proces verbal. Yet, doubtless, much labour 
had been incurred, some sense of danger; 
perhaps, had been faced, and the anxieties of 
a conscious robber endured, in order to amass 
this splendid treasure. Such in value were 
the robberies of Coleridge; such their use- 
fulness to himself or anybody else; and such 
the circumstances of uneasiness under which 
he had committed them.”—pp. 152, 153. 


While Coleridge was away, Lord 
Egmont called with a present of snuff 
fur him. He pressed on Poole to try 
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and engage Coleridge in the creation 
of some “monumental work that might 
furnish a sufficient arena for the dis- 
play of his various and rare accom- 
plishments,” and he suggested a his- 
tory of Christianity. “But at any 
rate,” he added, ‘let him do some- 
thing, for at present he talks very 
much like an angel, and does nothing 
at all. Whata pity if this man were 
to vanish like an apparition ; and you, 
I, and a few others, who have witness- 
ed his grand bravuras of display, were 
to have the usual fortune of ghost- 
seers, in meeting no credit for any 
statements that we might vouch on 
his behalf.” 

From something Lord Egmont said, 
De Quincey learned that Coleridge 
was at Bridgewater; and that though 
he had appointed to return to Poole, 
his habits of procrastination were such 
that they could not make any guess 
when they might see him. The Opium- 
Eater now for the first time learned 
that Coleridge, too, took opium. This 
accounted for all his irregularities. To 
write to him would have been worse 
than foolish, for he never opened a let- 
ter ; so De Quincey took his leave of 
Poole, and made his way to Bridge- 
water :— 


“T had received directions for finding out 
the house where Coleridge was visiting, and 
in riding down a main street of Bridgewater, 
I noticed a gateway corresponding to the 
description given me. Under this was stand- 
ing, and gazing about him, a man whom I 
will describe. In height, he might seem to 
be about five feet eight (he was, in reality, 
about an inch and a-half taller, but his fi- 
gure was of an order which drowns the 
height) ; his person was broad and full, and 
tended even to corpulence; his complexion 
was fair, though not what painters techni- 
cally style fair, because it was associated 
with black hair; his eyes were large, and 
soft in their expression; and it was from the 
peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess 
which mixed with their light that I recog- 
nised my object. This was Coleridge. I 
examined him steadfastly for a minute or 
more; and it struck me that he saw neither 
myself nor any other object in the strect. 
He was in a deep reverie, for I had dis- 
mounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn-door, and advanced close to 
him, before he had apparently become con- 
scious of my presence. The sound of my 
voice, announcing my own name, first awoke 
him. He started, and for a moment seemed 
at a loss to understand my purpose, or his 
own situation; for he repeated rapidly a 
number of words which had no relation to 


either of us. There was no mauvaise honte 
in his manner, but simple perplexity, and an 
apparent difficulty in recovering his position 
amongst daylight realities. This little scene 
over, he received me with a kindness of man- 
ner so marked, that it might be called gra- 
cious. The hospitable family with whom he 
was domesticated were distinguished for their 
amiable manners and enlightened under- 
standing; they were descendants from Chubb, 
the philosophic writer, and bore the same 
name. For Coleridge they all testified deep 
affection and esteem — sentiments in which 
the whole town of Bridgewater seemed to 
share, for in the evening, when the heat of 
the day had declined, I walked out with him ; 
and rarely, perhaps never, have I seen a 
person so much interrupted in one hour’s 
space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the 
courteous attentions of young and old. 

* All the people of station and weight in 
the place, and apparently all the ladies, were 
abroad to enjoy the lovely summer evening, 
and not a party passed without some mark 
of smiling recognition; and the majority 
stopping to make personal inquiries about 
his health, and to express their anxiety that 
he should make a lengthened stay amongst 
them. Certain I am, from the lively esteem 
expressed towards Coleridge at this time by 
the people of Bridgewater, that a very large 
subscription might in that town have been 
raised to support him amongst them, in the 
character of a lecturer or philosophical pro- 
fessor.”—pp. 156-7. 


De Quincey tells us that in the com- 
mercial towns of England he has met 
more taste and information, and more 
natural eloquence in conversation on li- 
terary topics, than in places professed- 
ly learned. He ascribes this to the 
better division of time in such places. 
The day is given to business; the hours 
which are not empioyed in business 
given to the enjoyments of society. 
Mere literary men meet with the feel- 
ing of having a character to sustain; 
and this occasions either pretension or 
reserve, each almost equally destruc- 
tive of all comfort in intercourse :— 


“Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, 
rang the bell for refreshments, and omitted 
no point of a courteous reception. He told 
me that there would be a very large dinner 
party on that day, which, perhaps, might be 
disagreeable to a perfect stranger ; but if not, 
he could assure me of a most hospitable wel- 
come from the family. I was too anxious 
to see him under all aspects, to think of de- 
clining this invitation. That point being 
settled, Coleridge, like some great river, the 
Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, that having 
been checked and fretted by rocks or thwart- 
ing islands, suddenly recovers its yolume of 
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waters and its mighty music, swept at once, 
as if returning to his natural business, into 
a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, 
certainly the most novel, the most finely il- 
lustrated, and traversing the most spacious 
fields of thought, by transitions the most just 
and logical that it was possible to conceive, 
What I mean by saying that his transitions 
* were just,’ is by way of contradistinction 
to that mode of conversation which courts 
variety through links of verbal connexions. 
Coleridge, to many people, and often I have 
heard the complaint, seemed to wander ; and 
he seemed then to wander the most when, in 
fact, his resistance to the wandering instinct 
was greatest — viz., when the compass and 
huge circuit by which his illustrations moved 
travelled farthest into remote regions before 
they began to revolve. Long before this 
coming round commenced, most people had 
lost him, and naturally enough supposed that 
he had lost himself. They continued to ad- 
mire the separate beauty of the thoughts, 
but did not see their relations to the domi- 
naut theme,”—pp. 158-9. 


Mr. De Quincey appears on this oc- 
casion not to have seen more of Cole- 
ridge. In the following January he 
attended a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution, London, delivered 
by him on poetry and the fine arts. It 
would appear that Coleridge’s lectures 
must have been failures. He seldom 
attended on the days that were an- 
nounced ; then there were pleas of ill- 
ness, and an entire absence of all proper 
sop He relied on his know- 
edge of his own powers in health ; but 
those powers were paralysed or sus- 
pended by the use of the accursed 
drug, which, perhaps, rendered him 
unable to know the extent of his fai- 
lure, and of the disappointment created. 
‘© No heart, no soul was in any thing 
he said, no strength of feeling in recall- 
ing universal truths.” . . . ‘All 
was a poor faint reflection from jewels 
once scattered in the highway by him- 
self, in the prodigality of his early 
opulence.” 

There is a minute account of the 
publication of ‘*The Friend,” origi- 
nally printed and circulated as a kind of 
magazine. It was printed at Penrith, 
a town on the verge of the lake-dis- 
trict, twenty-eight miles from Cole- 
ridge’s residence; and the distance 
irebled in effect by the interposition 
of ‘* Kirkstone, a mountain which is 
scaled by a carriage ascent of three 
miles long, and so steep in parts that 
without four horses no solitary travel- 
ler can persuade the neighbouring inn- 
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keepers to carry him.” Between Cole- 
ridge and Penrith there was no post; 
and how the communications between 
him and his printer could be managed 
without ruinous expense, is inconceiv- 
able. The topics of ‘* The Friend,” 
whatever their permanent value may 
be, were of a kind certain to repel the 
class of persons from whom subscrib- 
ers were to be expected — discussions 
on metaphysics, in a terminology which 
at that time was wholly new, though 
now it is probably only too familiar in 
our popular literature. Coleridge had 
to complain more of those who sub- 
scribed than of those who declined to 
take the work; for the subscribers 
either did not pay, or sent their sub- 
scriptions in such a way that the cost 
of carriage was more than the sum 
sent. The printer failed. The paper 
contained, in addition to what Cole- 
ridge supplied, articles by Wordsworth 
and Wilson. 

Coleridge's habits were bad. Per- 
haps every studious man prefers the 
quiet of the night; but if De Quincey 
be right, he never appeared till about 
four o’clock in the afternoon ; then sate 
up for the whole night, and when every 
one round was rising for the business 
of the day, retired to rest, or to rest- 
less dreams. 

De Quincey has put together a sort 
of life of Coleridge, stating all that he 
himself knew, or had learned from 
others. This biography closes with 
Coleridge’s leaving the lake country, 
to which he never returned, in 1810, 
in company with Basil Montagu, with 
whom he resided for a while. Monta- 
gu had always some foolish crochet or 
another in his head, and was now a 
water-drinker. Some friend visited 
and dined with Coleridge, who got 
wine for him, and this produced a 
quarrel. Such is De Quincey’s story, 
most probably originating in some 
mistake. 

In 1807, De Quincey first saw 
Wordsworth. A few weeks after he 
had first seen Coleridge he again met 
him accidentally at the Bristol hot 
wells. Coleridge was removing his fa- 
mily to Keswick. De Quincey offered 
his services to escort them in a post- 
chaise, and his services were accepted ; 
and at the end of October the party 
set out— Mrs. Coleridge, her two 
sons, her daughter, aged five years, 
and De Quincey. The chaise in which 
John Gilpin’s family were packed was 
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not so heavily loaded; and to com- 
plete the picture, we have only to 
imagine Coleridge “ on horseback after 
we.” That part of the picture, how- 
ever, did not exist; he was on his 
way to deliver lectures at the Royal 
Institution. The party passed a week at 
Liverpool, and then proceeded north- 
wards. On the evening of the second 
day they are at Wordsworth’s. De 
Quincey mentions, his confusion at 
being about to meet the great poet 
was such, that he forgot to hand Mrs. 
Coleridge from the carriage :— 


“Through the little gate I pressed for- 
ward ; ten steps beyond it lay the principal 
door of the house. To this, no longer clearly 
conscious of my own feelings, I passed on 
rapidly ; I heard a step, a voice, and, like a 
flash of lightning, 1 saw the figure emerge of 
a tallish map, who held out his hand, and 
saluted me with most cordial expressions of 
welcome. The chaise, however, drawing up 
to the gate at that moment, he (and there 
needed no Roman nomenclator to tell me 
that this he was Wordsworth) felt himself 
summoned to advance and receive Mrs. Cole- 
ridge. 1 therefore, stunned almost with the 
actual accomplishment of a catastrophe so 
long anticipated and sv long postponed, me- 
chanically went forward into the house. A 
little semi-vestibule between two doors pre- 
faced the entrance into what might be con- 
sidered the principal room of the cottage. It 
was an oblong square, not above eight and a- 
half fect high, sixteen feet long, and twelve 
broad; very prettily wainscotted from the 
floor to the ceiling with dark polished oak, 
slightly embellished with carving. One 
window there was—a perfect and uupretend- 
ing cottage window, with little diamond 
panes, embowered at almost every season of 
the year with roses, and in the summer and 
autumn with a profusion of jasinine and 
other fragrant shrubs. From the exuberant 
luxuriance of the vegetation around it, and 
from the dark hue of the wainscotting, this 
window, though telerably large, did not fur- 
nish a very powerful liglit to one who enter- 
ed from the open air. However, I saw suffi- 
ciently to be aware of two ladics just enter- 
ing the room, through a doorway opening 
upon a little staircase. The foremost, a tal- 
lish young woman, with the most winning 
expression of benignity upon her features, 
advanced to me, presenting her hand with 
so frank an air that all embarrassment must 
have fled in a moment, before the native 
goodness of her manner. This was Mrs, 
Wordsworth, cousin of the poet, and, for the 
last five years or more, his wife. She was 
now mother of two children, a son and a 
daughter.”—pp. 235-6. 

He 


then describes Wordsworth’s 
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sister, and says of his wife and his sis- 
ter— 


‘* They were both, I believe, about twenty- 
eight years old; and ifthe reader inquires 
about the single point which I have left un- 
touched in their portraiture — viz., the style 
of their manners—I may say that it was, in 
some points, naturally of a plain household 
simplicity, but every way pleasing, unaffect- 
ed, and (as respects Mrs, Wordsworth) even 
dignitied. Few persons had seen so little as 
this ludy of the world. She had seen no- 
thing of high life, for she had seen little of 
any. Consequently, she was unacquainted 
with the conventional modes of behaviour 
prescribed in particular situations by high 
breeding. But as these modes are little 
more than the product of dispassionate good 
sense, applied to the circumstances of the 
case, it is surprising how few deficiencies are 
perceptible, even to the most vigilant eye— 
or, at least, essential deficiencies—in the ge- 
neral demeanour of any unaffected young 
woman, acting habitually under a sense of 
sexual dignity and natural courtesy. Miss 
Wordsworth had seen more of life, and even 
of good company ; consequently, she ought 
to have been the more polished of the two; 
and yet, from greater natural aptitude for 
refinement of manner in her sister-in-law, 
aud partly, perhaps, from her more quiet 
and subdued manner, Mrs. Wordsworth 
would have been pronounced very much 
the more lady-like person.”—pp. 240-1. 


Wordsworth’s personal history is told. 
The family were for a considerable 
time in pecuniary difficulties — the re- 
sult of a disputed account between his 
futher’s representatives and Lord Lons- 
dale, for whom the father had been 
employed as attorney oragent. During 
the life of the then Lord Lonsdale, the 
claim, which the Wordsworths never 
abandoned, was not admitted. After 
his death, a different view was taken of 
the matter, and the debt paid. This 
essentially varied Wordsworth’s posi- 
tion. 

Of Wordsworth’s person there is a 
minute sketch. We have not room for 
it, nor is it of moment, for such de- 
scriptions are never remembered. De 
Quincey mentions what some of our 
readers may thank us for repeating, 
that the portrait of Milton, in Rich- 
ardson’s Notes on Milton, was so like 
Wordsworth, that it might seem to 
have been done as a likeness of him. 

In a paper, which follows that on 
Wordsworth, and which latter one is 
entitled ** Wordsworth and Southey,” 
our author recurs to his first day’s 
visit to Wordsworth ;— 
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“ About four o'clock, it might be, when 
we arrived. At that hour in November, the 
daylight soon declined, and in an hour and 
a-half, we were all collected about the tea- 
table. This, with the Wordsworths, under 
the simple rustic system of habits which they 
cherished then, and for twenty years after, 
was the most delightful meal in the day — 
just as dinner is in great cities, and for the 
same reason—because it was prolonged into 
a meal of leisure and conversation. That 
night I found myself, about eleven at night, 
in a pretty bedroom, about fourteen feet by 
twelve. Much I feared that this might 
turn out the best room in the house; and 
it illustrates the hospitality of my new friends 
to mention that it was. Early in the morn- 
ing I was awakened by a little voice, issuing 
from a little cottage bed in an opposite cor- 
ner, soliloquising in a low tone. I soon re- 
cognised the words, ‘ Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ;’ 
and the voice I easily conjectured to be that 
of the eldest amongst Wordsworth’s children, 
a son, and at that time about three years 
old. He was a remarkably fine boy in 
strength and size, promising (which has, in 
fact, been realised) a more powerful person, 
physically, than that of his father. Miss 
Wordsworth I found making breakfast in 
the little sitting-room. No urn was there, 
no glittering breakfast service; a kettle 
boiled upon the fire, and everything was in 
harmony with these unpretending arrange- 
ments. I rarely had seen so humble a me- 
nage; and contrasting the dignity of the 
man with this honourable poverty, and this 
courageous avowal of it, his utter absence of 
all effort to disguise the simple truth of the 
case, I felt my admiration increased. This, 
thought I to myself, is, indeed, in his own 
words— 


‘*¢ Plain living, and high thinking.’ 


This is, indeed, to reserve the humility and 
the parsimonies of life for its bodily enjoy- 
ments, and to apply its lavishness and its 
luxury to its enjoyments of the intellect. 
So might Milton have lived; so Marvel. 
Throughout the day, which was rainy, the 
same style of modest hospitality prevailed. 
Wordsworth and his sister—myself being of 
the party — walked out in spite of the rain, 
and made the circuit of the two lakes, Gras- 
mere, and its dependency, Rydal, a walk of 
about six miles. On the third day, Mrs. 
Coleridge having now pursued her journey 
northward to Keswick, and having, at her 
departure, invited me, in her own name as 
well as Southey's, to come and see them, 
Wordsworth proposed that we should go 
thither in company, but not by the direct 
route, a distance of only thirteen miles. That 
route we were to take in our road home- 
ward; our outward-bound journey was to 
be by way of Ulleswater, a circuit of forty- 
three miles.”—pp. 316, 317. 


We find it impossible to make room 
for Mr. De Quincey’s descriptions of 
the lake scenery, and we pass on to 
Southey and Greta Hall :— 


“ Both the house and the master may de- 
serve a few words more of description. For 
the master, his hair was black, and yet his 
complexion was fair; his eyes I believe to 
be hazel and large, but I will not vouch for 
that fact ; his nose aquiline; and he has a 
remarkable habit of looking up into the air, 
as if looking at abstractions. The expres- 
sion of his face was that of a very aspiring 
man. So far, it was even noble, as it con- 
veyed a feeling of a serene and gentle pride, 
habitually familiar with elevating subjects 
of contemplation. And yet it was impos- 
sible that this pride could have been offen- 
sive to anybody, chastened as it was by the 
most unaffected modesty ; and this modesty 
made evident and prominent by the con- 
stant expression of reverence for the really 
great men of the age, and for all the great 
patriarchs of our literature. It moved the 
sneers of some people, that even Southey’s 
poetry was composed according to a prede- 
termined rule— that so many lines should 
be produced by contract, as it were, before 
breakfast, so many at such another definite 
interval. Meantime, the prose of Southey 
was that by which he lived. The Quarterly 
Review it was by which, as he expressed it 
laughingly to myself, in 1810, he ‘made the 
pot boil." One single paper, for instance— 
viz., a review of Lord Nelson’s life, which 
subsequently was expanded into his own very 
popular little work on that subject, brought 
him the splendid honorarium of £150.”— 
pp. 323-5. 


The third volume of Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s Selected Works is the first of a 
division which he entitles, ‘‘ Miscella- 
nies,” chiefly narrative. The volume 
opens with a sort of romance, entitled, 
«* The Spanish Military Nun”—a story 
of wild, strange adventure, which is 
managed with sufficient skill to make 
the reader now and then believe in its 
being an account of real incidents. 
There are notes and prefaces mixed 
with discussions on important facts, 
and criticisms on pictures, which pic- 
tures and their painters never had, we 
fancy, any more existence than the 
heroine whose features they are de- 
scribed as endeavouring to preserve 
and transmit — all of which modes of 
mystifying the reader are managed 
as dexterously as they could have been 
by Captain Samuel Gulliver, or even 
Defoe himself. We do not know 
whether we are to class with such 
vouchers as these a very remarkable 
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statement—curious, if true— which is 
given with the tone of a man most 
Goreng yin earnest. Mr. De Quin- 
cey say 4* at one time gave the ‘ Vi- 
car of Wakefield ” to an intelligent 
girl, in humble life, who not having 
been told that it was a work of fiction, 
read the whole without a suspicion that 
the whole was not true history. She 
thought of the persons as of people 
still living ; and when she was unde- 
ceived, resented what she regarded as 
a deception practised on her by Dr. 
Goldsmith, whose name she never 
could afterwards bear to hear. Our 
author says this was the case of a fa- 
bulous narrative believed to be true. 
When Ais story was first published, he 
says, that its being true history was 
disputed, and that this latter case was 
distinguished from that of the ‘* Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Here a true story is 
believed to be false. Could we think 
of the case between the books as here 
represented, it would seem against 
our author. Exclude the question of 
morality violated by the author of the 

“Vicar of Wakefield,” as expressed 
by the shock to the Cumberland girl's 
feelings, when she first learned that the 
book was a novel —and think only of 
the question of power as between the 
two writers— Goldsmith’s skill is such 
as to make a fictitious narrative be 
received with entire belief, while the 
modern artist, with a true story to re- 
late, so tells it as to compel disbelief. 
We suspect that the balance inclines 
against the latter; but who is the 
writer, after all, that, if an accidental 
comparison with Goldsmith be sug- 
gested, would not be found want- 
ing ? 

We throw aside these prefaces and 
notes, and read a romance as a ro- 
mance; and, «as manifested in this 
work, we think very highly of Mr. 
De Quincey’s powers. We have what 
would seem actual impossibilities so 


often repeated, as by the very fact of 


repetition to acquire at last an appear- 
ance of probability. A sort of ex- 
perience is created for the persons of 
his story, which makes us_ believe 
that what we should know to be impos- 
sible with us, may be what would be 
but ordinary life with them. Words- 
worth has expressed something that 
falls in with what we mean, when, in 
describing the adventurer, who has 
won the heart of Ruth through her 
imagination, he accounts for, and by 
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accounting for, almost vindicates his 
rascality :— 


“ The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 
For him—a youth, to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 


“ Whatever in these climes be found 
Irregular in sight and sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse—seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart,” 


The story is a short one; a sentence 
tells it. The Spanish nun, born in 
the year 1592, is the child of a good 
family, but is unwelcome, and on her 
birth is given to a maternal aunt, the 
superior of a convent at St. Sebastian. 
At fifteen she makes her escape —as- 
sumes man’s dress — embarks with an 
expedition then fitting out for Peru. 
The vessel in which she embarks is 
wrecked on the American coast. She 
contrives to escape, having first made 
her own of a sum in ducats and pis- 
toles equal to two hundred guineas. 
A number of strange adventures oc- 
cur, in which she repeatedly saves 
herself at the expense of the lives of 
others, whom she cuts down or stabs 
relentlessly. She enlists in the service 
of Spain. War is raging with the In- 
dians. Most of the ollicers of the 
squadron in which she is are killed, 
and the standard is carried off. She re- 
covers it, and is made an alfarez —a 
cornet—on the spot. Some inconve- 
nience she suffers from young ladies— 
who do not suspect the secret of her 
sex —falling in love with her; and on 
one occasion, when she has fallen into 
the power of the law, and is ordered 
for execution, saves her life by engag- 
ing to marry the daughter of a person 
in power. She crosses the Andes, 
commencing her journey in company 
with some deserters, but concluding it 
alone, her companions having been 
destroyed by the severity of the frost. 
After-adventures arise, in one of which 
she is wounded, and has to reveal the 
fact of her being a woman. The case 
is reported to the King, and she re- 
turns to Spain. All is exultation ; 
Spain thinks it cannot do her sufficient 
houour. She goes to Rome, and the 
Pope admires her as much as the King. 
Restlessness had become a part of her 
nature, and she returns to South Ame- 
rica, and with her return the story 
ends. Her death is clothed in mys- 
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tery ; perhaps she is a myth, and, like 
to Helen of Grecian fable, that she can- 
not die; at all events she is in some 
way or other lost, or has disappeared, 
none can say how :— 


“On reaching America, all the expedition 
touched at Vera Cruz. Thither a great 
crowd of the military went on shore. The 
leading officers made a separate party for 
the same purpose. Their intention was, to 
have a guy, happy dinner, after their long 
confinement to a ship, at the chief hotel ; 
and happy in perfection the dinner could not 
be unless Kate would consent to join it. 
She, that was ever kind to brother-soldiers, 
agreed to do so, She descended into the 
boat along with them, and in twenty mi- 
nutes the boat touched the shore. All the 
bevy of gay laughing officers, junior and 
senior, like so many schoolboys let loose 
from school, jumped on shore, and walked 
hastily, as their time was limited, up to the 
hotel. Arriving there, all turned round in 
eagerness, saying, ‘ Where is our dear Kate ?’ 
Ah, yes, my dear Kate, at that solemn mo- 
ment, where indeed were you? She had, 
beyond all doubt, taken her seat in the boat: 
that was certain, though nobody, in the ge- 
neral confusion, was certain of having seen 
her actually step ashore. The sea was 
searched for her—the forests were ransacked. 
But the sea did not give up its dead, if there 
indeed she lay; and the forests made no 
answer to the sorrowing hearts which sought 
her amongst them. Have I never formed a 
conjecture of my own upon the mysterious 
fate which thus suddenly enveloped her, and 
hid her in darkness for ever? Yes, I have. 
But it is a conjecture too dim and unsteady 
to be worth repeating. Her brother-sol- 
diers, that should naturally have had more 
materials for guessing than myself, were all 
lost in sorrowing perplexity, and could never 
arrive even at a plausible conjecture.”—pp. 
90, 91. 


It is not possible for us to give ex- 
tracts from this story; but some parts 
of it are told quite as strikingly as the 
best parts of the author’s “* Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater.” 

This publication is well calculated to 
show the variety of Mr. De Quincey’s 
studies, for his next paper is one giv- 
ing an account —and a very interest- 
ing one—of ‘The Last Days of 
Kant.” The account is substantially 
a translation from a paper by Kant’s 
agent or house-steward, Wasianski. 
How much may have been omitted, 
or how much added from other sources, 
we are not told; and throughout this 
publication it is very much to be com- 
plained of, that on matters where the 
strictest evidence is required, we have 
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none. Inference, conjecture, innuen- 
do, we have everywhere. Nowhere 
distinct, positive statement; and Mr. 
De Quincey’s very style is a disguise: — 
** Three waistcoats, in three distant periods born, 

The bard in faded lustre did adorn : 

The first in figured broidery surpassed ; 

The next was crimson plush ; and for the last, 


As purse and fancy could no farther go, 
To form a third, he joined the other two.” 


Now, we do not accuse our author's 
style either of the shabby showiness, 
or of the virtuous economy indicated 
by the dress of the poet in the epi- 
gram; nor is the waistcoat the part 
of a man’s habiliments which we are 
led to think of. That is succint, short, 
and a dress to do business in. His 
style reminds us of a figured Babylon- 
ish robe—the plunder of some eastern 
city — something that looks well at a 
great distance, but which somehow or 
other we are led to fear may have 
been plague-tainted, and which it 
would have been better to have burn- 
ed than sold to the Jews. But, if he 
will wear it at all, why not have pre- 
served it intact ?—— Why cut it intoa 
freemason-apron ?— Why walk about 
with it all alone in his glory, at proces- 
sion pace, if not in actual procession ? 
Ossian’s poems, if cast in something of 
the same mould with our author's style, 
in his more ambitious moods, yet pre- 
tended to have been poems in some 
original, to which the reader’s thoughts 
were for ever supposed to refer; and 
Macpherson’s mind having something 
of the poetical in it, we suspect that 
they had first passed through it, mo- 
dulated by some Celtic metres, to the 
tune of which his thoughts moved. It 
is odd enough, that while Macpher- 
son’s English is searcely endurable, the 
restoration of something of metrical 
form in Cesarotti’s Italian translation 
makes the book in that form not alto- 
gether displeasing. But to us this 
mode of warbling in prose “ ditties 
of no tone” is utterly execrable. Had 
the conceptions thus brought before 
us been in any true sense poetical, 
they would have moulded themselves 
into metrical language. If they were 
even delivered aloud, when each 
member of a sentence is sustained by 
the intonations of the voice, we could 
have imagined the possibility of their 
having flowed from fountains within 
the heart, and thus commanding the 
sympathies of a present audience. And 
by some reference to the fact of their 
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once having been so delivered, we 
can imagine » the solitary reader justi- 
fying to himself what would seem a 
strange style, if supposed merely the 
communications of an author from 
his closet. Even in his study, or in 
his dreams, a poet is compelled to find, 
before he can build his towers and 
temples, and create his gardens with 
incense-be: aring trees, some imaginary 
music to which they shall rise up. So 
was it when Milton, or the architect 
whom Milton engaged in the task, 
built the palace of Satan :— 

“ Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 

Rose like an exha ation with the sound 


Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple.” 


So was it when Dante raised up 
those concentric bastions, within which 
he imagined his Lucifer imprisoned in 
everduring cold — so was it, in a day 
not far from our own, with that great 
poet, from Mr. De Quincey’s account 
of whom we have given so much inte- 
resting detail :— 


“ A damsel, with a dulcimer, 
In a vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ‘twould win me, 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air." 


We think that unless connected 
by the conventional links of metre, 
which, substituting a severer logic in 
all that relates to form, allows, as if 
by some compensatory law, the union 
of thoughts suggested by very remote 
analogies, s suc +h combinations of thought 
as Mr. De Quincey indulges in are ab- 
solutely intolerable. If he dances, let 
it be to music :— 


** Hollo! thou felon, follow here — 
To bridal-bed we ride, 
And thou shalt dance a fetter-dance 
Before me and my bride.” 


But really this dancing for mere ex- 
ercise, like Jeannie Deans’ father, is 
too bad. ‘To change the metaphor, 
De Quincey, in these strange volunta- 
ries of his, reminds us of some melan- 
choly Oxford student in this our own 
day, inflicting the discipline upon him- 
self, lashing himself in what he calls 
practical piety, according to the rule 


* Dugald Stewart's “ Collected Works,” 
893, &c., and Notes xx, YY. 
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of St. Francis, and thinking he has 
attained by these devout exercises 
something of a devotional spirit, and 
that he sees, and is seen, of angels. 
De Quincey is as much of a poet as 
such a man — we ascribe to both per- 
fect sincerity, perfect earnestness, and 
entire devotion to their respective 
arts—is of a Christian, 

There is less of freemasonry in the 
paper on Kant than we might have 
expected, for the master-mason is at 
work, and has laid aside his dress-apron. 
De Quincey — whose paper, however, 
was written some twenty years ago — 
tells us that three causes made Kant’s 
writings less known in England than 
might be expected from the interest 
that has gathered round his name: 
first, his works were, for the most 
part, in German; the second impedi- 
ment was, their real or supposed 
obscurity ; and the third, the unpopu- 
larity of speculative philosophy in 
a country all whose tendencies are 
practical, To those causes might be 
added—and this in reality outweighed 
them all—that the philosophy, as far 
as it was known in these kingdoms, 
was believed to have no true “claims 
to originality. Whether such was the 
fact or not we shall not now discuss, 
but that such was the opinion of men 
best qualified by their studies to form 
an opinion, may be learned from Du- 

gald Stewart's “ Dissertation on the 
lee of Metaphysice al Philosophy 
since the revival of Letters,” ori- 
ginally published in the ‘Encyclo. 
pedi: \ Britannica,” and now printed as 
the first volume of his collected works, 
edited by Sir William Hamilton.* 
Mr. De Quincey measures Kant’s power 
in affecting the minds of men by the 
number of books written against him 
—no very good test anywhere ; but as 
the books have been chiefly written in 
Germany, no test at all. Most of 
these essays arise, not from much real 
interest in the subject of metaphysics, 
but are forms of academic supplication 
for a professorship. Kant’s life, how- 
ever, is not without its interest ; and 
the paper is a good one. 

Dates are pleasant things, and be 
Time and Space what they may, we 
are glad to find biogr: iphies begin with 
statements intelligible to all. Kant 


” con- 


tains much, not before published, from Stewart’s manuscripts. 
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was born on the 22nd of April, 1724, 
at Kéningsberg. He was educated 
there, first, at what De Quincey calls 
a charity school, and afterwards at 
the University. He supported him. 
self first by educating private pupils, 
and afterwards in 1770 was appointed 
**to the Chair of Mathematics, which 
he soon after exchanged for that of 
Logic and Metaphysics. On this oc- 
casion he delivered an inaugural dis- 
sertation (de mundi sensibilis atque in- 
telligibilis forma et principiis), which,” 
adds De Quincey, “ is remarkable for 
containing the first germs of the 
transcendental philosophy.” From this 
essay we may add, that Dugald Stew- 
art quotes largely in his account of 
Kant’s philosophy in the Essay we 
have mentioned. ‘In 1781, he pub- 
lished his great work, the ‘ Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft,’ a critical investiga- 
tion of the ‘ Pure Reason.’ On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1804, he died.” 

Wasianski, whom De Quincey de- 
scribes as giving the narrative of 
Kant’s last days, first knew him in 
1773 or 1774. He attended his lee- 
tures, and also was employed by the 
professor as amanuensis in 1780. Wa- 
sianski took orders, and though con- 
tinuing to reside in Kéningsberg, was 
for the next ten years altogether un- 
noticed by Kant. They, however, 
then met at. a wedding-party, and 
Kant, remembering that Wasianski was 
a florist, turned the subject of conver- 
sation to his old pupil's favourite 
topic. Itso happened that at the time 
they met, Kant, who had till then dined 
at a table d'hote, began to keep house 
himself, and each day had a few friends 
to dine with him, his number being 
formed on the old classical rule of 
‘*more than the Graces, not more 
than the Muses.” ‘The readers of 
Heine’s “ Germany” are not likely to 
forget Kant’s old military servant 
Lampe, with his formal regularity ; 
and we now have Wasianski telling us 
that when dinner was ready Lampe 
entered the professor’s study ‘ with a 
certain measured air,” and announced 
it. Kant had worked hard through 
the day, and worked hard now at his 
dinner, which he felt he had earned. 
Wasianski seems to have seen him eat- 
ing as Dr. Johnson would have eaten 
in the days when a dinner was a din- 
ner. Mr. De Quincey met acquaint- 
ances of Kant’s, who saw him en- 
gaged with more aristocratic ease, and 
recurring to the business of dinner 
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only in the intervals of conversation. 
The accounts are not irreconcilable, 
and Wasianski describes conversation 
as going on naturally and cheerfully, 
as accident might direct, for some three 
or four hours, commencing with one 
o’clock, p.m. His conversation was 
altogether free from pedantry, or from 
any particular reference to his own 
studies. On every subject he spoke 
as & man possessing accurate informa- 
tion. To be asked to dine with Kant 
was to be sure of a day of enjoyment. 
He was fond of conversing on the 
news of the day, and his perfect. know- 
ledge of the general politics of Europe 
made everything he said on this sub- 
ject instructive. 

His parties were formed from such 
men of all classes of life as Kénings- 
berg could supply —men in office, 
professors, physicians, clergymen, mer- 
chants. He always had a sprinkling 
of very young men, students of the 
University, Wasianski says, to give 
gaiety and playfulness to the conversa- 
tion. We should doubt this being the 
motive; or, if the motive, should 
doubt a successful result of such an ex- 
periment. It is added by him, how- 
ever, that he had reason to believe 
another motive with Kant was, that in 
this way Kant relieved his mind from 
the sadness which at times he suffered 
‘** from the early death of some young 
friends whom he loved.” 

The dinner party of the day seems 
to have broken up at such an hour as 
to allow Kant to take a walk after 
dinner, and in these walks he was al. 
ways alone. He wished to be alone 
that he might breathe ‘ exclusively 
through his nostrils, which he could 
not if obliged to open his mouth con- 
tinually in conversation.” ‘* The at- 
mospheric air,” he thought, “ being 
thus carried round by a larger circuit, 
would be less apt to irritate the lungs.” 
He thought he escaped colds and pul- 
monary derangement in this way. We 
think it probable he was quite right. 

He returned from his walk, and read 
as long as the light allowed; then for 
a while, till candles came, meditated on 
the book he had been reading, or 
planned his lecture for the next day. 
At this period, during winter and 
summer, he kept close to the stove, 
with his eyes half unconsciously fixed 
on the old tower of Lobenicht. The 
tower became almost a part of his very 
being —so much s0, that when some 
poplars in a neighbouriag garden shot 
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up so as to hide the tower, he became 
restless, and ‘‘ unable to pursue his 
evening meditations,” The owner 
of the garden heard of the inconve- 
nience ; - poplars were felled or 
pruned, and the philosopher restored 
to peace. 
Candles came, and with candles his 
books and papers, and he read or 
wrote till ten o’clock, For a quarter 
of an hour before retiring for the 
night, he kept his mind as much as 
possible from every class of thoughts 
which demanded any energy or atten- 
tion, “on the principle that, by stimu- 
lating and exciting him too much, 
such “thoughts would be apt to excite 
wakefulness.’ ’ In this we are sure he 
was wise. Coleridge’s lines describe 
a similar habit— 


Silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation ; 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 
Only a sense of supplication— 

A senee o'er all my soul imprest 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are,” 


The depth of feeling which Cole- 
ridge’s lines express are not found in 
what is recorded of Kant. It m: ay be, 
because Kant had not the poet’s gift 
of being able to communicate such 
thoughts; but whatever process, with 
the purpose of losing, either in calming 
thoughts or in absolute absence of all 
thought, everything that could agitate 
him, the German philosopher adopted, 
the moment of getting into bed was 
one of enjoyment, of almost triumph : 


“fe undressed himself without his ser- 
vant’s assistance. This done, he lay down 
on a mattress, and wrapped himself up in a 
quilt, which in summer was always of cot- 
ton; in autumn, of wool; at the setting in 
of winter, he used both; and against very 
severe cold he protected himself by one of 
eider-down, of which the part which covered 
his shoulders was not stuffed with feathers, 
but padded, or rather wadded closely with 
layers of wool. Long practice had taught 
him a very dexterous mode of nesting and 
enswathing himself in the bedclothes. First 
of all, he sat down on the bedside ; then with 
an agile motion he vaulted obliquely into 
his lair; next he drew one corner of the 
bedclothes under his left shoulder, and, pass- 
ing it below his back, brought it round so as 
to rest under his right shoulder; fourthly, 
by a particular tour d'adresse, he operated 
on the other corner in the same way; and 
finally contrived to roll it round his whole 


person, Thus swathed like a mummy, or 
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(as I used to tell him) self-involved like the 
silk-worm in its cocoon, he awaited the ap- 
proach of sleep, which generally came on im- 
mediately. For Kant’s health was exquisite ; 
not mere negative health, or the absence of 
pain, and of irritation, and also of mal-aise 
(either of which, though not ‘ pain,’ is often 
worse to bear), but a state of positive plea- 
surable sensation, and a conscious possession 
of all his vital activities. Accordingly, when 
packed up for the night in the way I have 
described, he would often ejaculate to him- 
self, as he used to tell us at dinner, ‘Is it 
possible to conceive a human being with 
more perfect health than myself ?’”—pp. 
117, 118. 


From his sleeping-room to that in 
which he dressed, Kant had a rope 
placed, by which he guided himself in 


the dark :— 


“Precisely at five minutes before five 
o'clock, winter and summer, Lampe, Kant’s 
footman, who had formerly served in the 
army, marched into his master’s room with 
the air of a sentinel on duty, and cried aloud, 
ina military tone, ‘Mr. Professor, the time 
is come.’ This summons Kant invariably 
obeyed without one moment’s delay, as a 
soldier does the word of command — never, 
under any circumstances, allowing himself 
a respite, not even under the rare accident 
of having passed a sleepless night. As the 
clock struck five, Kant was seated at the 
breakfast-table, where he drank what he 
called one cup of tea, . . Imme- 
diately after, he smoked a pipe of tobacco, 
the only one which he allowed himself 
through the entire day, but so rapidly, that 
a pile of reliques partially a-glow remained 
unsmoked. . . About seven he 
usually went to his lecture-room, and from 
that he returned to his writing-table. Pre- 
cisely at three-quarters before one, he rose 
from his chair, and called aloud to the cook, 
‘It bas struck three-quarters.’ The meaning 
of which summons was this: At dinner, and 
immediately after taking soup, it was his 
constant practice to swallow what he called 
a dram, which consisted either of Hungarian 
wine, of Rhenish, of a cordial, or, in default 
of these, of the English compound called 
bishop. <A flask or a jug of this was brought 
up by the cook on the proclamation of the 
three-quarters. Kant hurried with it to the 
dining-room, poured out his guantum, left it 
standing in readiness (covered, however 
with paper to prevent its becoming vapid), 
and then went back to his study, where he 
awaited the arrival of his guests, whom to 
the latest period of his life he never received 
otherwise than in full dress.”—pp. 120, 121. 


He thought anxiously about his 
health, and ascribed the perfect firee- 
dom from disease which he enjoyed 
to his own exertions. He spoke of 
himself as a gymnastic artist, who had 
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contrived ‘for nearly fourscore years 
to support his balance on the tight-rope 
of life, without once swerving to the 
right or the left.” He gave attention 
to each medical theory that arose, and 
his biographers are unwise enough to 
preserve all he said upon a subject of 
which he could have said nothing 
worth recording. 

It is not surprising that his friends 
should have been anxious to gratify 
were curiosity by giving details of 
nis life; but that lite was passed with 
such uniformity, that they absolutely 
had nothing to tell. He buttoned 
his clothes, and he unbuttoned them. 
He contrived to keep his stockings 
and his unwhisperables up without 
using garters, and used such com- 
plex machinery for the purpose as will 
remind every reader of Wasianski’s 
tract of the way in which mothers 
deal with boys of six years old in such 
matters. To Wasianski’s own mind 
the process suggested the Ptolemaic 
system of the heavens, and its occa- 
sional derangements. 

Old age came upon him, asit will come 
on others ; and it would appear that he 
became tedious to his biographic admi- 
rers—who feel it a duty to imitate his 
tediousness. Like other old men, he told 
the same stories; but unlike other old 
men, he had no love of inflicting them 
on his friends; on thecontrary, he kept 
a note-book, fixing subjects for each 
day’s conversation, in order to escape 
the beaten ground of the day before. 
He would repeat long passages from 
the poets. He utterly detested — and 
in this we admire him — all prose that 
emulated verse. This neither Mr. De 
Quincey nor Wasianski tells us, but 
it is not the less worthy of remem- 
brance and of honour — “ Il avait en 
detestation l'art oratoire, et ne voyait 
dans les plus eloquens morceaux des 
grand orateurs que de la mauvaise 
foi plus ou moins adroitement deguisee, 
et dans le style élevé de la prose en 
delire.”"* Even oratory in its place he 
thought little of; and out of place— 
as, for instance, when it would intrude 
into the domain of poetry, which he 
loved, and which he would keep sacred 
from anything so profane—he absolute- 
ly detested ; as, to say thetruth, we do; 
and we are glad to be able to aid our 
view by putting the old philosopher 

into the witness-box. 








* Sraprer—“ Biographie Universelle.”—Kanr. 
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His beginning to theorise about 
electricity, to which he was disposed to 
refer everything, his friends looked 
upon as an indication of mental decay. 
Cats died in Kéningsberg. It was 
electricity, no doubt, as cats are emi- 
nently electric. He thought — others 
did not see it—that the clouds assumed 
some peculiar configuration ;—electri- 
city still—nothing but electricity. His 
own headaches—this, too, was electri- 
city. Somehow or other we think it 
very likely the old gentleman was 
quite right in all these cases; but, 
right or wrong, the notion of those 
about him was, that he was going fast. 
Nay, they said he could no longer un- 
derstand his own works, in which case 
it might be, if practical England is to 
have any voice in the matter, that he 
was ina much sounderstateofmind than 
when he wrote them. He is said by Wa- 
sianskito have ‘lost all accurate mea- 
sure of time.” Of this no other proof 
is given than his exhibiting impatience 
when his coffee was delayed. He lay 
in bed longer in the morning, and re- 
tired earlier at night. He walked less 
often, and he sometimes fell in the 
street. A lady, onone occasion, lifted 
him up; and he presented her grace- 
fully with a rose which he had in his 
hand, and which the lady preserved for 
many a long year after, as a memorial 
of the incident. His medical atten- 
dant had reason to fear, from Kant’s 
occasional irritability, that he should 
have an unmanageable patient. The 
contrary turned out to be the case. 
Kant urged his own view. If unrea- 
sonable, it was not yielded to; but the 
philosopher was a gentleman, and 
never affected to acquiesce in what 
was recommended without endeavour- 
ing to carry it out fully and fairly. He 
was in all things perfectly honest and 
straightforward. His illness and in- 
creasing infirmities brought out, as is 
often found to be the case, unsuspected 
graces of character, and increased the 
affection and reverence for his person. 

Kant grew old, and so did his ser- 
vant, Lampe. Lampe had originally 
served in the Prussian army, and from 
this service passed into that of Kant, 
in which he remained for forty years. 
He too grew old; andif he was not 
too feeble to continue to attend his 
master, to whom he thought himself 
indispensable, he yet became a nui- 
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sance from his drunkenness and dis- 
honesty. His vice increased with his 
master’s helplessness. Wasianski now 
acted as the manager of Kant’s affairs, 


and Lampe saw there was an end of 


its being possible for him to continue 
frauds which had become his every-day 
practice. Kant at lust dismissed him, 
and another servant was engaged. 
Kant could not bear to do what might 
be injurious to Lampe. He did not 
know of his pecuniary frauds, and in 
writing a discharge, felt no scruple in 
saying r his attendant had “ served him 
long and faithfully.” The paper lay 
before him for a considerable time, and 
at last he added—* but did not display 
those peculiar qualifications which 
fitted him for waiting on an old and 
infirm man like myself.”’ 

Dismissing a drunken servant may 
seem an easy thing, and it was accom- 
plished in this case with less difficulty 
than Kant and his agent had feared. 
But Lampe had been for forty years 
in his post, and Kant was now 
seventy-eight. The apparition of 
new butler was thought of with as 
much of terror by the Professor and 
the little circle of servants and friends 
that revolved around him, as if it 
some gorgon wife that was to make 
her appearance. A penknife mislaid, 
a chair out of its place, discomposed 
the old man, who had now become 
mere creature of habit. 

Wasianski, on the day before the 
new servant entered on his duties as 
the Professor's attendant, had to put 
Mephistopheles in training. He learned 
quickly — almost intuitively. Every 
minutest incident of Kant’s habits was 
noted down on a card; and then Wa- 
sianski made Kauffmann—for this was 
the name by which the dark cherub 
was known on earth—go through the 
whole ritual of his duties. The affair 
was accomplished—dinner was served ; 
Wasianski dined—admired the execu- 
tion of each part of the mancuvre, 
which he directed, and of which he is 
the historian. 

Nothing but extract can give any 
notion of Wasianski, and we must spare 
room for a sentence :— 


* One part only there was of the daily ce- 
remonial where al! of us were ata loss, since 
it was that part which no mortal eyes had 
ever witnessed but those of Lampe—this was 
breakfast. However, that we might do ali 
in our power, I myself attended at four o'clock 
in the morning. The day happened, as I 
remember, to be the Ist of February, 1802. 


Life and Adventures of an Opium-Luler, 


[Sept. 


Precisely at five Kant made his appearance ; 
and nothing could equal his astonishment on 
finding mein the rvom. Fresh from the 
confusion of dreaming, and bewildered alike 
by the sight of his new servant, by Lampe’s 
absence, and by my presence, he could with 
difficulty be made to comprehend the purpose 
of my visit. A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed; and we would now have given any 
money to that learned Theban, who could 
have instructed us in the arrangement of the 
breakfast-table. But this was a mystery 
revealed to none but Lampe. At length 
Kant took this task upon himself, and appa- 
rently all was now settled to his satisfaction, 
Yet still it struck me that he was under some 
embarrassment or constraint. Upon this I 
said that, with his permission, I would take 
acup of tea, and afterwards smoke a pipe 
with him. He accepted my offer with his 
usual courteous demeanour, but seemed un- 
able to familiarise himself with the novelty 
of his situation. I was at this time sitting 
directly opposite to him; and at last he 
frankly told me, but with the kindest and 
most apologetic air, that he was really under 
the necessity of begging that 1 would sit out 
of his sight ; for that, having sat alone at 
the breakfast-table for considerably more 
than half a century, he could not abruptly 
adapt his mind to a change in this respect, 
and he found his thoughts very sensibly dis- 
tracted. Idid as he desired; the servant 
retired into an anteroom, where he waited 
within call, and Kant recovered his wonted 
composure. Just the same scene passed over 
again, when I called at the same hour on a 
fine summer morning some months after.” — 
pp. 137, 138. 


Two years more pass. Each detail 
of the sufferings of closing life is given 
with p: rticularit painfully minute, 
On the 12th ot Sener, 1804, this 
great man died. 

A review of one of Nichol’s works on 

astronomica! science follows, and then 
a paper on Joan of Are, or rather on 
Michelet’s account of her in his His- 
tory of France. ‘Then come two pa- 
vers —one called “ The Casuistry of 
Roman Meals,” and another—the last 
in the volume—entitled “ Modern Su- 
perstition.” 

The articles on Joan of Arc and on 
Modern Superstition are discussed in 
pretty much the same tone of feeling, 
and are best read in immediate con- 
nexion. It would have been better so 
to have placed them than to interpose, 
as Mr. De Quincey does, the paper on 
what he calls the casuistry of Roman 
meals. This latter paper is one of 
considerable interest. It has, besides 
its antiquarian value, much higher 
claims, and may rank with the ‘best 
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essays in the “* Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions.” Not only does the 
in aa bring us new accessions of know- 
edge ; but, what is more important, 
inferences which had escaped former 
inquirers, are derived from much that 
was familiar. This essay is, through- 
out, in Mr. De Quincey’s best style— 
a style singularly lucid whenever he 
chooses to move without putting his 
singing robes on. 

Michelet has told the story of Joan 
of Are in that strange dialect which, 
we suppose, he regurds as eloquence. 
Ile commences by an essay on the au- 
thorship and the influence of the book 
known by the name of “Thomas a 


Kempis” (Institution of Christ), and of 


those of the French work which was 
founded on it, ‘* The Internal Consola- 
tion;” and he then tells us that Joan was 
this book embodied—was a living le- 
gend—was poetry of the highest kind. 
In Mr. Michelet there never is an ab. 
sence of diligence—there is often a just 
feeling of whatever is good and gene- 
rous; but his style is absolutely the 
worst in which a man of genius has 
ever communicated with the public— 
extravagant raptures at everything ; no 
one scene told in straightforward ear- 
nestness—delirium tremens simulating 
madness, almost undistinguishable from 
it. That the historian should have to 
record much that the philosopher would 
call insanity—that even the most sober 
acts of policy should assume to him this 
character, and be commented on with 
such view, is quite intelligible. We may 
agree with or we may differ from such 
comment; but that he who draws up 
the record should feel it necessary to 
express in his language maniacal sym- 
pathy with each of his heroes and he- 
roines is, we think, in discord with the 
exercise of that calm judgment which 
the indolent reader has a right to ex- 
pect. Michelet’s answer may be, that 
the reader has no right to be indolent, 
and that the historian’s business is but 


to give such pictures as he best can of 


the incidents which are brought before 
him by his subject; that the moral 
judgment which they call into exercise 
is rather for his reader than himself; 
and that, without the perpetual excite- 
ment of the imagination, the narrative 
would become languid, and incapable 
of in any way animating the reader 
into the kind of mental exertion neces- 
sary to perform his part. Allowing 
great weight to such considerations, we 
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yet think that between the mere an- 
nalist and such a scene-painter as Mi- 
chelet, something intermediate would 
be better than either. 

Mr. De Quincey divides the story of 
Joan of Arcintotwo parts, which cannot 
be easily brought into one view — the 
first, when, acting under the impulses of 
her own strong conviction, she inspired 
others with confidence—when, feeling 
the important advantage which the fact 
of actual coronation would give Charles 
VII. over his rival, she succeeded in 
effecting this object; and, this being 
done, regarded her mission at an end. 
The other, when she reluctantly allowed 
herself to be an instrument in the hands 
of mere politicians; and was moved, 
not by what she regarded as divine in- 
spiration, but by such poor motives as 
the exigencies of the moment suggested 
to those whose instrument she was, 
The first of these periods was exulta- 
tion —victory— triumph ; the second, 
defeat — humiliation—to her, death 
to every one else concerned, utter dis. 
grace, ll this is well told. 

The closing essay in the volume is 
the best, and one which well deserves 
to be read with care. The subject is, 
Popular Superstition. A number of 
stories, most of them fully authenti- 
cated, 


“* Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And aéry tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses,” 


are here brought together, and are told 
with the same power and the same en- 
tire earnestness of manner that so im. 
presses the reader of Scott's ‘* Demon. 
ology and Witchcraft.” It is really a 
matter of astonishment to us—though, 
pees in part to be accounted for by 

Ir. De Quincey having brought to- 
gether essays written at very different 
periods of life—to find such great con- 
trasts of style as are exhibited in these 
volumes. But throughout, even where 
we are most dissatisfied, there is the 
element of very considerable mental 
power; andifwe feel that, using noother 
forms than those which elevated prose 
supplies, he has sometimes failed to 
produce the poetical effects at which 
it would seem he is aiming, it must be 
remembered that it is an experiment 
in which no man, without the aid of 
the forms which poetry demands and 
justifies, and the involuntary sympa- 
thies which they call up as if by magic, 
has ever succeeded, 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


Ei yap 7d xatapyovpmevoy da Sdeys, MOAAD maAAOv 7d pévov év Sdén.—2 Cor. fil, 11. 


* All put on a gentle hue, 
Hanging in the shadowy air, 
Like a picture rich and rare. 
It was a climate where they say 
The night is more beloved than day.”—CoLERIDGE, 


Wuenk falls the moonlight fairest ? On tall ships 
Seen from the headland of an ocean shore ! 
Where falls the moonlight fairest ? On the tips 
Of trees that stand upon a mountain hoar, 
Listening all night to some blue river's roar : 
Where in his foxglove-bell the wandering bee 
Wraps round his golden head right royally ! 


But where falls moonlight fairest ? On a fane, 
An English Church of medieval mould ! 
O! let me waken at my will again 
A dream of spires, and terraces of gold, 
Incense, and cedar, delicately scroll’d, 
That pass’d across my heart one summer night, 
By such a church, in such a fair moonlight. 


Of days I thought when the Crusader gave 

His lordly acres to that Gothic altar ; 
Hung up the helm, and habergeon, and glaive, 

And taught his manly Saxon lip to falter 

The dark old tongue of beauty through the Psalter ; 
Therewith resigning to the Lord the whole 
Long-treasured memories of a soldier’s soul. 


Of all magnificence of thoughtful stone 
Then seem’d I the original to scan; 
Of Time’s superbest temples many a one, 
Typing the Infinite, though reared by man ; 
Mighty cathedrals metropolitan, 
To whose high brows, like many crowns, are given 
The stormy pomps, and starry peace of heaven. 


I look’d, albeit ’twere an English June, 
On Solomon’s temple with amazéd eye, 
The great round rosy oriental moon* 
Tinging the paleness of the immaculate sky ; 
I heard the wondrous octave’s wassailry, t 
Like multitudinous murmurings alive, 
When all the summer hums about the hive. 





* “The moon which hung over our head displayed colours of fire and of the rose.”— 
Lamartine’s Voyage, §c. 

t “Solomon held a feast, and all Israel with him, seven days and seven days.”—1 Kings, 
viii. 65. 
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T saw the glorious moonlight raining through 
The lateral windows.* What a wealth was there 
Of glistering stones of every orient hue! 

What onyxes, and Indian jewels rare, 
What rich orfevyry of barbaric air!+ 

Brave things, the camel bore a weary road, 

Or gallant ship with canvas moon-besnow’d. 


From Gihon,t peradventure, golden-bright, 

Or Havilah, whose tropic forests quiver, 
Sleepily parleying, in the purple light, 

Unto the liquid lyre of Eden's river, 

That panteth forth on its four chords for ever 
Sweet sorrow, like the strain a wild bird weaves, 
Remembering summer ’mid the yellow leaves. 


The air was taken with a faint fine sense 
Of eastern gums, of cedar, and of nard ; 
Cherubs were hanging o’er the frankincense, 
Carven to keep eternal watch and ward, 
With calm deep eyes, of passionless regard ; 
And flowers were there, with half their leaves unroll’d, 
Steep’d in the fadeless sunset of their gold! 


A little space, and this magnifical 
And profuse beauty, beyond fancy’s showing, 
Was fill’d with seraph’s songs that rise and fall ; 
Seven sweet blue summers§ in its silent blowing— 
God for the dew, and it the lily growing|_ 
Well might it task angelic harps to swell 
Up from Shallecheth unto Ariel !** 


Two “holy ones and watchers ” of that throng 
Fix’d my regard by an attraction sweet, 

Standing all radiant, where the angel strong, 
Whilome with coming of his stormy feet, 
Troubled the red waves of Araunah’s wheat ; 

The younger seraph first his anthem sung, 

And this its import in our mortal tongue :— 


*¢ Glory to God upon God's holy mountain, 
Keep the wild spirit of the world in tune! 

Joy, too, be ours, who saw, like column’d fountain, 
These shafts spring upward to the sun and moon; 
Not from man’s cunning heart the ideal hewn, 

But graven first on yon empyreal blue— 

A faultless flower, created ere it grew !ft 


* “Windows of narrow lights.”—1 Kings, vi. 4. See margin. 

Tt “Ihave prepared with all my might for the house of my God onyx stones, and stones 
to be set, glistering stones."—-1 Chron., xxix. 2. 

{ The curious reader may find, in the first book of “ Raleigh’s History of the World,” a 
chapter “of the place of Paradise,” in which, among a variety of theories, there are some 
given which identify it with the lands reached by the navies of Hiram and Solomon. 

§ “So was he seven years in building it."—1 Kings, vi. 38. 

|| Compare the imagery in Hosea, xiv. 5. 

§ “ Westward with the gate Shallecheth.”—1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 

** Kai 7d apiyA myav tecordpwv Kai ard TOU apihA. K.T. A. Ixx.; Ezek. xliii. 15. The altar 
is here called Aricl, 2. e., the hearth of God; the same appellation is extended to the city 
of Jerusalem.—Jsaiah, xxix. 1 

Tt “All this, said David, the Lord made me to understand in writing by his hand upon 
me.”——1 Chron, xxviii. 19; c.f. Ex, xxv. 40; Gen. ii. 5. 
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I mark’d the anointed singer year by year 
Gather the waifs wash’d up by war's wild tide; 

What though the old man might not live to hear 
His psalms to-day adown Moriah’s side 
Sweep, by the mountain echoes glorified ; 

Yet Faith, like Poetry, can bear to be 

Fed upon things a blind world cannot see. 


And still he stored an appanage that shamed 
Imperial spoils—his songs of thought divine, 
Gifts of the muse, in Paynimry so named ; 
There with adulterous beauty made to shine, 
By lust call’d love, idolatry, ‘and wine ; 
Here fitliest emblem’d by a maid who sings, 
Moved by the Spirit, to the King of kings.* 


And yester morning from the vaulted fire 
Over Heaven's crystal storiest downward borne. 

O what a burst I heard from lip and lyre, 
Jeduthun’s harp and Heman’s sounding horn ;t 
And alivebvaisad tine trumpets bade the morn 

Go tell the godless waves on Gentile coasts 

How Salem singeth to the Lord of Hosts ! 


«« Praise our good God!” on many a tube and chord, 
Some subtle spirit inextricably blent, 

Music's dark dream with the interpreting word.§ 
Zebulon deem’d his seal] that strain had lent, 
Tuned by some Jubal for an instrument, 

To crash with grander touches than before, 

His fine old endless anthem evermore ! 









That measure paled with awe Dan’s lion brow, 4 

And tented Issachar’s, the thoughtful-eyed ;** 

And the fair sons of Joseph's fruitful bough 
Look'd on a prouder pomp than ever dyed 
Their ancient mountain tops at eventide ;tt 

And Asber saw the red gold blazing higher 

Than all his nightly furnaces of fire !ff 


Then from the Holiest, the brightly dark, 

Earth’s only reliquary meet to hold 
The ancient, awful, stream-compelling ark, 

The living heart, whose pulses manifold 

Make this house living—on the Presence roll'd, 
And on the brazen scaffold left the King, 


Fairer than God of mythic fancying. 








* “Jt is time to baptise poetry in Jordan, for she will never become clean by washing in 
the waters of Damascus.”—Cowley, Pref: to Davideis. 

t Amos, ix. 6. t 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 5. 

§ “The trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound; they lifted up their 
voice with the instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, for He is good.”— 
2 Chron. v. 13. 

| * Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea.”—Gen. xlix. 13. 

§ “ Dan is a lion’s whelp.”—VDeut. xxiii. 22. 

** “ Rejoice, Issachar, in thy tents.”—Deut, xxxiii. 18. “The children of Issachar, 
which were men that had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.”— 
1 Chron, xii. 32. 

tt “Joseph is a fruitful bough.”—Gen. xlix. 22. “ Blessed of the Lord be his land for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains.” —Deut, xxxiii, 13-15. 

tt “ And of Asher he said, under thy shoes shall be iron and brass.” — Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25, 
margin. “Brass and iron were here melted, being in great plenty in this country.”— 
Bishop Patrick, in locum, 
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Wiser than wrinkled men, who watch the disc 
Of the weird moon from many a turret tall ; 

Or trace their dreams on starry obelisk, 
Where, white as their own hair, the cataracts fall 
Of Egypt’s Nile, yet beautiful withal ; 

Whose sunny-featured Father’s Spirit lies 

Saintly behind the Hittite’s passionate eyes. 


In flower and leaf he reads a history writ,* 
Thousand sweet silent tongues, one central thought ! 
Man’s life (the theme of Ethnic’s moon-blind wit) 
Opens its gates to him, and hideth not 
Dreams that the very dreamer hath forgot ; 
His eye hath follow’d manhood’s stormy main 
To its far fountain in the baby’s brain.t 


But still that awful sea of wisdom breaks 

To the sweet tune call'd poetry by men ; 
And still for him his darkest thinking takes 

A luminous robe of words, the glory then 

Of eloquent tongue and wonder-working pen. 
A strange triplicity of realms hath he 
Crown'd king of nations, thought, and poesy ! 


He spake glad words that trembled into woe ; 
He rose, and blest the host with happy hand ; 
As on an autumn day, those flags of snow 
The torrents, motionless on their rocky stand, 
The hot mist hides, and half the golden land— 
So hung the cloud before a thousand eyes, 
Till fire came down and lit the sacrifice.” 


Ceased the fair spirit; and angelic creatures 
With choral acclamation made consent. 
The elder seraph, then, of calmer features, 
Exceedingly majestical, that blent 
Something like sorrow in their temperament— 
Shadows from amaranthine flowers of bliss !— 
Spake to a graver argument like this :— 


‘“‘ Yea, let Magnificats proclaim the birth, 
Unto the dwellers in the lands below, 

Of this ‘ fuir place, the joy of all the earth,’ 
This dim-bright place, where faintest odours flow 
From cedar flowers eternally in blow ; 

And faintest hues as from Heaven's windows fall, 

In gloried darkness round the ritual. 


‘** The heavenliest thing of all that is not Heaven! 
Yet worthier far an angel's lauds to reach, 
The lamps of worship lighted morn and even— 
God’s silent witnesses that always teach, 
Like day and night, with an unutter'd speech ; 
His visible ark, man’s dovelike soul to win 
From earth’s great waterflood of woe and sin. 


* This alludes to Géethe’s beautiful speculations on the idea of the general form of a 
plant, which bas been considered by competent judges the leading idea of modern botany.— 
See Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sci:nces, vol. i. pp. 30-32. 

T In these lines the writer has spoken with some recollection of Cousin’s “ Critique on 
Locke” in his History of Modern Philosophy, lecture xvi. 
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How oft from sheaf by shadow standing paly, 
Like motionless boat and shadow fancy drawn ; 
Or purple-fruited place, like Elealeh ; 
Or heather'd height o’er tracts of sunny lawn, 
Wine.dark* all day, and iron-red at dawn ; 
Shall Israel seek this sacramental dome, 
Three times a-year to bear high memories home ! 


But this is not eternal, nor may bound 
Time’s lofty argument; this is but the bright 

And luminous centre, whence go orbing round 
The advancing circles, that by day and night 
Work the slow wisdom of the Infinite ; 

Dim, like a blind man’s dreaming of the sea, 

To angel’s ken that great futurity ! 


Dim, but not meaningless—I heard a strange 
Vague voice of sorrow breathing in that prayer ; 
I saw the countenance of the young king change, 
Till it was touched with something of the air 
That the stern features of a prophet wear, 
When his thin hand to Heaven he lifteth up, 
And pours red wine of fury from God's cup. 


I heard again a sterner voice of warning, 
Borne where ‘‘ God giveth his beloved sleep ;"+ 
Over this temple, lo! the meteor morning 
Spreads like a rose on fire ; but tints more deep, 
More fiercely beautiful, this shrine shall steep, 
When all its carven work, in fiery hail, 
Shall smite the foeman’s gonfalon and mail. 


Mortals shall mourn a beauty pass'd away, 
Like journeyers grieving when the darkness mars 
The architecture of the dying day, 
Though soon shall gleam beyond those fading bars 
The moon’s white sail amid the isléd stars ; 
But from earth’s changes angels only borrow 
Serener thoughtfulness, which is not sorrow. 


Incense may die upon this fragrant air, 
The lamp be quench’d, and the oblation cease ; 
There is a fadeless beauty yet more fair— 
God hath provided better thingst than these, 
The pageants of his earthly palaces ; 
For this dark ritual, with wondrous art, 
Singeth sweet songs to many a heavy heart. 





* Poetical truth finds its best proof in a self-manifestation, to the emotions that arise 
from reflection or observation. In a chorus, which, perhaps, more than any other passage in 
classical poetry, possesses the colouring of modern sentiment, Sophocles says, Tv otvan’ 
avéxovea xicoov,—_(Edip. Col. 674; and Homer repeatedly speaks of otvora movrov, How far 
this epithet truly describes a certain aspect of mountain scenery, the writer is content to 
leave to the judgment of any observer not quite destitute of the poetical temperament. 

t “And the Lord appeared to Solomon by night, and said unto him, This house, which 
is high, shall be an astonishment,” &e,—2 Chron. vii. 12-21. Few readers will have for- 
gotten Mr. Davison’s beautiful answer to the infidel objection, which sets the prophetic 
vision of Solomon on a level with the sentiments of the Roman conqueror of Carthage, when 
the sight of that city in flames turned his thoughts to the destiny of his own country.— 
Disc. on Proph., p. 219. 

t Heb. xi. 40. 
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With doubts whose shadows evermore grow denser, 
Behold! the pilgrim waiting for the call 

Of High Priest kneeling by the golden censer— 
Red steeps the sevenfold lamp the giant wall, 
Like sunlight seen behind a waterfall ; 

But carven flower and cherub faces cold, 

Shall freeze his wild heart with their passionless gold. 


And that strange sea that never heaved a wave,* 
With liliest brimm’d that never shed a leaf ; 
And those twelve dead-eyed oxen,{ grim and grave ; 

And that eternal music, like a grief 

That seeks in song, but never finds relief; 
And all those words that speak not peace within, 
And all that blood that ne’er assoileth sin. 


All the sights blend into one vision weary— 
The taint of blood hangs guiltily on the sense ; 
The sounds make up one wailing miserere. 
O, that those haunting thoughts were exiled hence 
By blood of bull or fume of frankincense ! 
Well for poor human-kind that Faith’s strong eye 
Sees o’er the mountain tops of prophecy ! 


For I have listen’d many a long night through, 
When the Eternal Spirit shook the clear 
Sweet harp of David. In the rosy blue, 
The stars upon their courses paused to hear 
Wild Cedron wailed in many a silver tear; 
And on the watch and ward our cohorts kept 
The gladness grew so mighty that we wept. 


Wept, as he told the anguish to the chords 
Of One who came to conquer, yet to yield ; 

Wept as he wail'd Him in eternal words, 
All stain’d with blood, but not ’mid sword and shield, 
Tramp’d from the winepress of the battle-field, 

With the light waxing sick along the skies, 

O’er His pale forehead, and His patient eyes. 


And then a lovely song of triumph roll’d, 
With many a jubilant and lyric burst ; 
The earliest melody that ever told 
The victory of meekness to the thirst 
That slakes itself in glory—yea, the first 
That to the world’s mad mood did ever sing 
The might and majesty of suffering ! 


And thus, perchance, this mimicry of Heaven,§ 
Cut from a snow of marble by the art, 
To type, and sign, and symbolry God-given, 
Shall yield that Saviour, witness though in part 
Bearing man’s sorrow on His human heart, 
The wondrous wounded Lamb—the Eternal Son— 
Temple, Ark,|| Priest, and Victim, all in one.” 


* “ Also he made a molten sea of ten cubits.”—2 Chron. iv. 2. 

t “The brim of it was like the work of the brim of a cup, with flowers of lilies.” 
2 Chron. v. 5. 

t “It stood upon twelve oxen.”—2 Chron. v. 4. 

§ Tav iepeav—dirwes brodecyware Kat oxi Aatpévovar Tav érovpaviwy ; %. ¢, not “who serve 
unto the example,” &c., but ‘who attend and perform their service at that which is but an 
ectype and copy of the heavenly sanctuary.”— Heb. viii. 5. 

|| The typical relation of the Ark, and therefore of the 68th Psalm, to our Lord, is wonder- 
fully drawn out by Archbishop Ussher, in his sermon on Ephes, iv. 13, 
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The Dedication of the Temple. 


Thus on Moriah’s mountain sang they twain 
A song of triumph and a prophecy ; 

And that first Seraph’s to the other's strain 
Seem’d as the Lliad’s passionate sunlights lie 
To the pale evening-pencill’'d Odyssey ; 

Or boy's sweet verse, in regular cadence wrought 

To a great epic, stern with godlike thought. 


Till morning's rosy hand was laid on the eyes 

Of the stars dying down the hill of Myrrh ;* 
Then were dislimn'd those dazzling sanctities, 

Like fairy frontispiece without a stir, 

Smit by the wand of some dark sorcerer— 
Dreams, o'er sleep’s ivory gatet their wings that shake, 
Or hopes that are the dreams of men awake. 


And I was standing by the church that link’d 
My fancy to that elder glory fled ; 
The delicate-traceried spire stood out distinct, 
And simple men along the pathway sped, 
Thinking deep thoughts of sacramental bread ; 
And the green landscape in the summer air 
Was full of the tranquillity of prayer. 


Ere long the organ notes shall greatly gush, 
The solemn litany plead with wail sublime ; 
Who loves our dear old English poet thrush, 
May find an emblem how our mother’s chime 
Of home-bred ritual blends with every time ; 
Like common things that are our life of life— 
‘The eyes of home, the accents of a wife. 


And as I look'd regretfully once more, 
For ark and altar all ablaze with gold ; 
And the blue orient skies that deepen’d o’er, 
‘The long procession winding whitely-stoled 
To the high pomp the angel’s song had told, 
(For after thought wild faney trembles on 
As the bough quivers when the bird is gone !) 


The old bells, clanging from their ivied nest, 
Gave to their ron song a human tone— 
** That great mute prophecy of Israel's rest, t 
Impersonated palpably in stone, 
Its types are dead, its beauty overthrown ; 
Thy better rest is here, till Faith shall stand 
Where no shrine shadoweth the sunless land !” 


* Song of Solomon, iv. 6. 
¢ “Sunt gemine Somni porta— 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed falsa ad ccelum mittunt insomnia manes.”—A/neid, lib. vi. 893. 
{ The Temple itself was a prophecy. The building of it was directed for this reason, that 
God had “ given rest to his people.”—Davison, Disc. on Proph., p. 215. 
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CALDERON.* 


Towarps the close of the sixteenth 
century we find two great names lords 
of the drama of the world — Shaks- 
peare and Lope de Vega — both about 
the same age, Lope being only two 
years older than his illustrious cotem- 
vorary, and both equally the worshipped 
idols of their respective nations, and 
the flattered, honoured, petted, ca- 
ressed favourites of a court. Shaks- 
peare was dazzling and delighting the 
brilliant Elizabeth of England, while 
Lope was winning smiles even from 
the gloomy Philip of Spain, amid the 
chill horrors of the Inquisition, and 
the flames of the heretic autos. 

No author of any age or country 
ever equalled the Spanish Lope in fer- 
tility and fluency. Shakspeare left 
but thirty-six dramas; Lope left a 
thousand to the world. They poured 
forth from his brain with the facility 
of improvisation ; all full of powerful 
scenes, broad, reckless fun, and ex- 
citing life and force. With such qua- 


lities it is not surprising that he lived 
adored by his nation, and has remained 
ever since the most popular dramatist 
with the multitude. 

Like most men of his era he began 


life as a soldier; nerve in the arm and 
fire in the brain. He served in the 
great Armada sent against England, 
and wrote a long poem while going as 
aun enemy to the land of Shakspe are. 
Tall, d: ark, and handsome, with bright 
loving eyes — so he is described — full 
of genius, warmth, life, and brilliancy 
ever warring or writing, loving or 
loved ; pouring forth the inexhaustible 
fulness of his human heart with exube- 
rant joy into the channels of all life: 
and thus he stands out like sunlight 


thrown upon the dark fanatic spirit of 


his age. But sorrows fell upon him ; 
he was left wifeless, almost childless ; 
then he, too, became infected with 
the gloomy religion of his country. 
He took orders, was made 
St. Francis, and a familiar of the In- 
quisition ; and later in life grew so fa- 
natical, that he often fasted till he 
fainted from weakness, and scourged 


* “Dramas of Calderon. 


2 vols. small 8vo. London: Dolman. 


a monk of 


Translated from the Spanish.” 
1853. 


himself till the walls of the room were 
sprinkled with his blood. 

Spain was ever a loving mother to 
Lope — honoured by her in life, and 
glorified in death ; for when he died, 
such a funeral train followed him to 
the grave that still runs the proverb 
in Spain, to express the acmé of pomp, 
‘* It was a burial of Lope.” 

But let us turn back to the year of 
grace 1600, when both Lope and 
Shakspe: ure were in the prime of life, 
glory, and mental power. Lope was 
then thirty-eight, Shakspeare thirty- 
six, and Cervantes, their great cotem- 
porary, fifty-three. It was a bril- 
liant literary era, and no doubt the 
world thought it impossible successors 
should ever rise fit to wear the laurel 
wreath when death lifted it from such 
brows. Shakspeare indeed left no suc- 
his mantle fell on no second 
prophet; but in that year 1600, a 
child was born in Spain, destined for 
greater celebrity even than Lope de 
Vega, and surpassing him in genius 
and power as much as Shakspeare ex- 
cels all who have borne the title of 
English dramatist. That child was 
Pedro Calderon De La Barea. Four 
years later the great Corneille was 
born in France. So, just as the twin 
stars of the sixteenth century were de- 
clining from the zenith, those of the se- 
venteenth century were rising to the 
meridian, They might even have met 
had an entente cordiule subsisted then 
amongst the nations, such as we have 
witnessed lately, when the chief names 
of Europe congregated from all meri- 
dians to one focus ; and let us suppose 
a dinner given to the congregate lite- 
rati at such a time, say about the year 
1615. Cervantes might have presided 
in virtue of his age—he was then six- 
ty-eight. One ither hand are Lope de 
Vega and Shakspeare, in the prime of 
life, fame, and manhood; while the 
younger and less gifted poets, Ben 
Johnson, Massinger, and Ford, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher fill the sides; last 
ofall, we seetwo youths, one fifteen, the 
other but ten, yet of both already have 
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been heard prophecies of fame. ‘The 
elder, with the beautiful face of genius, 
dark, lustrous eyes, and flowing hair, 
is Calderon from Spain. Though but 
fifteen, he has already written a play 
which Lope praised. ‘The younger 
youth has a low, stunted, shopkeeper 
aspect—no beauty in him, only a grave 
equanimity and self-possession, that 
saves him from being called vulgar. 
Though but ten, he has written verses 
that men have talked about, and so 
eople turn the head to look at him; 
e is the young Corneille from Paris ; 
his future glory already the vision of 
his youth. But one still younger, a 
beautiful child of seven years old, with 
long golden curls, rests his arm on 
Shakspeare’s knee, and looks up into 
the great poet's face, with large, blue, 
worshipping eyes — the child is John 
Milton; he who afterwards wrote of 
Shakspeare’s works that— 


“ Kings for such a tomb might wish to die.” 


Now let us just add Rubens in a 
corner to sketch the scene, for he was 
then too in the prime of life; and 
the whole galaxy, without any ana- 
chronism, might thus have been handed 
down to posterity. But if we suppose 
a similar dinner organised the following 
year, we find two places vacant that 
none dared to fill, and the rilling 
course of centuries has never filled them 
since—Shakspeare and Cervantes were 
in their graves. 

We are not going, however, to dis- 
cuss these vast celebrities of a memo- 
rable age, these ‘Titans of literature 
with “ the large utterance of the early 
gods ;” our glance rests only on the 
handsome Spanish youth; and of him 
let us try to gather from the past all 
that is worthy to live in the present. 

Calderon came of a good family. 
Aristocrats all of them, and devout 
Catholics, who had held office at court 
under a succession of royal fanatics. 
He himself was educated by the Je- 
suits ; hence, perhaps, the serious, 
profoundly grave tone of his mind. 
While yet a child he learned all, con- 
quered all, and at fourteen had written 
adrama. Then he entered the army, 
as Cervantes, and Lope, and Ercilla 
had done before him, and served twelve 
years; but unlike them, he seems to 
have been not much of a warrior. We 
hear of him still writing, not fighting. 
Finally, when Lope died, and the 
court found existence impossible with- 
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out a dramatic poet, he was recalled 
from the army, and made superin- 
tendent of court festivities at Madrid. 
After which, to the end of life, we find 
him living, as Goethe at Weimar, the 
idol and oracle of a court, that bril- 
liant court of Philip IV. of Spain, the 
patron of poets, and himself a poet 
and dramatist. But all this time there 
is no mention of Love in Calderon’s 
life. Lope loved many times, and 
married twice ; Shakspeare married, at 
nineteen, a farmer’s daughter, eight 
years older than himself; Cervantes 
married ; Corneille married, and left 
six children; and Camoens, though 
he remained single, yet it was for the 
undying love he bore his lost Catarina, 
But Calderon—did he ever love? We 
know not. Little can be gathered of 
his inner emotional life from the re- 
cords left of him; at all events he 
never married. Yet his nature was 
neither severe nor morose ; rather was 
it a serious, mournful nature — full of 
grave, calm tenderness, as of one who 
sympathised with all human weakness, 
yet was himself above all. Very kindly 
too, if not loving; for we read how he 
was wont to gather the young children 
round him on his birthdays, and tell 
them tales of his own early life, or 
recite verses to them with that sweet 
voice of his, which has been specially 
eulogised by his biographers. His 
writings indeed show that he deeply 
studied human suffering and passion— 
had laid his hand on the quivering 
fibres of human hearts; but then it was 
as a physician who notes symptoms, or 
as a stern judge who examines to con- 
demn. There seems no pity in his 
stern justice. With such a nature it 
is not surprising that when youth and 
middle age were passed, he should seek 
the grave, dignilied sanctity of sacer- 
dotal life; and so we find him at the 
age of fifty-one taking priests’ orders, 
as Lope had done when heart-crushed 
by the suffering that comes of love 
and death. 

Afterwards Calderon became Court 
Chaplain and Grand Inquisitor ; and 
thus lived for thirty years, still en- 
chanting Spain with his brilliant dra- 
mas, and honoured as poet was never 
honoured before, by king, court, and 
nation, 

Oh destiny! what a capricious 
weaver of fortunes art thou! Cer- 
vantes fought and suffered, lost an 
arm in battle, and was sold as a slave 
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into Algiers for eight years. Then hav- 
ing made the Spanish name for ever il- 
lustrious in literature, was left to die 
by the Spanish nation, poor and friend- 
less, in one of the lanes of his native 
city. Camoens served his country and 
fought her battles bravely during forty 
years of a lonely unhonoured life ; 
then wrote a poem that makes the 
best literature of Portugal synonymous 
with his name. Yet he dies in an 
alms-house, blind, poor, starved, and 
miserable — one faithful negro-slave 
the only friend by his deathbed, the 
only mourner by his grave. 

In addition to his great genius, Cal- 
deron had great industry; 500 plays 
are attributed to him, and through his 
long life we find the unrelaxed labours 
of his mind still creating, still pro- 
ducing, though in the later years of 
his old age these productions were 
limited to pieces on sacred subjects. 
He died at the age of eighty-one, on 
the Feast of Pentecost, while all Spain 
was celebrating his Autos, and he him- 
self was composing one; trying even 
in the last death-weakness to finish it 
for the Corpus Christi Day. And so, 
says Solis, the historian, his friend and 
cotemporary, our Calderon has passed 
away singing, like a swan. 

The great dramatist lies buried in 
the Church of San Salvador, at Ma- 
drid ; and above the marble tomb, upon 
which the great mental deeds of his life 
are recounted, is placed a half-length 
portrait, life-size, by Juan de Alfaro, 
court painter to Charles II. of Spain. 

Calderon’s personal beauty was re- 
markable. ‘The high-domed brow, 
bearing ‘‘the strong impress of divi- 
nity,” resembles Shakspeare’s more 
than any other portrait of the age ; and 
the countenance is one of wondrous 
calm beauty and majesty; it is the 
face of a Christian Plato — uniting 
eer with sublimity. The white 

air crowns the brow, like snow upon 
the lofty Alps; and the large clear eyes 
seem to read into the very soul, severe 
with thoughtful earnestness ; while over 
the entire countenance, features, and 
expression is diffused the unmistakable 
impress of a lofty, spirit-gifted nature. 
His eyes and the melody of his voice 
have been expressly noticed by cotem- 

oraries. One writes thus describing 
Pim — : 
“The grave, majestic beanty of his face; 

The fine capacious brow; the glorious eyes, 

And sweet melodious yuice.” 
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Before analysing Calderon's plays, it 
may be interesting to trace the various 
causes which had an eflect on Spanish 
poetry, and the Spanish drama, the 
most national and idiomatic in Europe. 
The Arabs, we know, held Spain from 
the eighth to the fifteenth century, dur- 
ing which long dominion they exercised 
an immense influence upon the lan- 
guage, customs, and literature of the 
Spanish nation. All the Spanish forms 
of poetry are indeed derived from them, 
except the dramatic. Oriental litera- 
ture was narrative, descriptive, ama- 
tory, eulogistic, and satirical; ro- 
mances, ballads, and all species of 
lyricism, full of love of nature, and 
metaphors drawn from her varied 
beauty, and adorned with quaint con- 
ceits, acrostics, anagrams, antitheses, 
and elegant hyperbole, were familiar 
to the Moors ; but they had no drama. 
The Spaniards merely inwove all these 
oriental peculiarities into the dramatic 
idea which spread over Europe from 
Italy, where the clergy appropriated 
that powerful and expressive form of 
antiquity for the service of the Church, 
and used it as a means whereby to 
instruct the people in the history 
and dogmas of their faith. These re- 
ligious mysteries, in which the holiest 
names were freely introduced in a 
manner at once irreverentand absurd-— 
although the intention was by no 
means anything but devout—were at 
first acted in the churches, with priests 
for actors; but gradually the exhibi- 
tion passed from the sanctuary to the 
theatres, and hired actors and secular 
subjects replaced the sacred legend 
and the sacerdotal performers. 

Thus the Spanish drama had its 
origin and dates from the fifteenth 
century. At first the popular repre- 
sentations were nothing more than 
rude, coarse, amusing, one-act pieces, 
performed by strolling players in the 
streets and squares of the city. Then 
the Court adopted the idea, and pro- 
duced dramatic festivals with consider- 
able splendour; still, moveable painted 
scenes were not introduced until so 
late as the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Even up to that period the 
comedies were but grotesque buffoon- 
eries ; the tragedies ferocious and dis- 
gusting absurdities, where all sorts of 
verse were mingled, and all extrava- 
gances of plot and diction practised 
and enjoyed. Yet some of the writers 
of that early time have still a celebrity 
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in Spain, though foreigners only take 
interest in the drama from the sixteenth 
century, when the voice of the young 
Lope de Vega began to be heard, and 
soon no other voice would be listened 


to. After that period the name of 


Calderon becomes the fullest expres- 
sion of the Spanish drama, and has 
thus reigned without a rival up to the 
present day . 

Lope de Vega improved on the vul- 
gar drama; Calderon made it beauti- 
ful; for still he worked on with the old 
basis; still we find love, jealousy, and 


revenge, the leading tragic element of 


the Spanish stage, developed with true 
oriental pe assion: ite excess — such scru- 
pulous jealousy as we have no idea of, 
but which is natural in the east, where 
woman is considered but as property ; 
and such savage revenge as we can 
scareely believe credible, did we not 
know how lightly human life has ever 
been revarded amongst the Orientals, 
when a purpose was to be gained or an 
insult revenged. In judging, therefore, 
the startling excesses of the Spanish 
stage, we must remember the deep 
oriental tinting of Spanish blood, which 
has given so many beautiful and pic- 
turesque elements to the national life, 
yet also accustomed the national mind 
to ideas of cruelty and ferocity un- 
known to more northern nations. 
Cruelty and fanaticism seem indeed 
inherent in Spanish nature—the result, 
perhaps, of their Celtic origin and po- 
litical position. Perpetual warfare 
with an infidel foe, made them fanatics 
in faith and remorseless to the invader. 
In the conquest of the New World these 
qualities again found means for exer- 
cise; the victims were Pagan, and 
scarcely even acknowledged as human, 
while the Spanish conquerors, the 
fierce and fanatic products of civilisa- 
tion, fancied all crime pardonable when 
shadowed by the banner of the cross. 
The expulsion of the Moors, the per- 
secution of the Jews, and the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, strengthened 
these tendencies. Dark, gloomy fe- 
rocity existed at home against Moors 
and heretics, and abroad against ido- 
laters and Indians. All crimes, even 
the most revolting to human — 
ties, were familiar to men’s minds, 

as in any way their purpose could ve 
connected with the advancement of the 
faith. But free thought could not 
exist in Spain. Who would dare to 
think, with the Inquisition by their 
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homes and hearths, and the memory of 
Torquemada, with his holocaust of six 
thousand victims burned at the stake, 
present to their minds ? 

‘Thus, while Spanish military glory 
attained its highest eminence under 
the imperial Charles, and the nation 
became intoxicated with pride, con- 
quest, wars, wealth, and adventure, 
funaticism was at the same time ex- 
hibiting those gloomy terrors which 
reached their darkest excess under his 
descendants. 

Philip II. was a stern, cruel bigot, 
who himself witnessed the autos of his 
heretic subjects. His son, imbecile 
and profligate, had no power to infuse 
free mental circulation amongst the 
people. Philip 1V., the patron of Cal- 
deron, and he who entertained the 
English Charles at his court, was in- 
deed splendid, courtly, and magnifi- 
cent; yet aiso fanatic and profligate— 
the doom that seems fatally heritable 
by all Spanish sovereignty. Carlos, 
his son and successor, a weak misera- 
ble being, died childless; and so ended 
the great Austrian line of Spanish 
kings — a race of warriors and bigots, 
as if they inherited at once the majes- 
tic strength of their great ancestress, 
Isabella of Castile, and the imbecile 
weakness of her daughter, Juanna. 
All civil liberty, all religious freedom 
was crushed by them ; yet the Austrian 
age still remains that of Spain’s highest 
military glory and highest literary ex- 
cellence. ‘The nation was then first in 
power, splendour, dominion, import- 
ance, and magnificence. The Bourbons 
succeeded. French influence became 
paramount, and nothing great has ever 
been heard since of Spanish mind or 
Spanish might. Every step from that 
era has been downward. Indian blood 
left its stain upon the gold of the New 
World, and a curse seems to have 
rested ever since upon the possessors. 

The great Austrian era was especially 
productive of dramatic energy. Daring 
adventure, romantic novelty, and the 
fearlessness of conscious power, excited 
all hearts ; that fall tide of life rushed 
through the pulses of the nation, which 
makes youth dramatic, for dramatic 
vigour requires a great history. Men’s 
minds are then so stirred, they must 
either act or speakin action; and thus 
the greatest political eras are always 
succeeded by the highe st dramatic, be- 
cause the dramatic is the highest ex- 
pression in literature of mental energy. 
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The lyric, pastoral, and philosophic 
poets require rest and calm; but the 
dramatist ever follows in the wake of 
the storm. Not even could the horrors 
of the Inquisition stifle the energetic 
life of the national heart. Lope, a fi- 
miliar of the holy office, wrote the gay- 
est of comedies, and Calderon, grand 
inquisitor, the finest secular dramas ; 
but fanaticism forced the mental facul- 
ties more especially into that province 
of literature which deals with manners 
and social life rather than with abstract 
principles; yet even in this province, 
which, in Shakspeare’s hands, became 
the medium for the utterance of so 
much profound, lofty, and indepen- 
dent thought, how little we have ana- 
lysed of our mystic and compound na- 
ture. The result is given, but not the 
mental workings that lead up to it. 
Crimes are committed, deep tragedies 
of murder and revenge unveiled, but 
we are not allowed to see the process 
by which the actor justifies the crime 
he commits. One would think that 
deep inner world, where the two voices, 
representatives of our two natures, are 
ever questioning and replying, was in 
Spain guarded by the Church, even 
from the vision of the poetic seer, lest 
some of her dogmas might be ques- 
tioned, or her dicta impugned, 

The artistic form in which the spirit 
of any nation becomes manifest, de- 
pends on the climate, the customs, the 
religion, and the history of that peo- 

le; and Calderon is completely the 
incarnation of his nation, his age, and 
his religious faith. He does not reveal 
himself in his works no more than 
Shakspeare ; but in each poet we read 
the minds of two great sections of the 
human race —the northern and the 
southern—one ever hovering over the 
deep abyss of abstraction—ever ana- 
lysing the spiritual, the unseen; the 
other ever striving to represent emo- 
tions by the most vivid sensuous images. 
Fendalism, Catholicity, and oriental 
influences made the country of Calde- 
ron; and the whole ritual of thought 
and spirit of the three united is reflect- 
edin hisworks, The old feudal loyalty 
to their king—the old chivalric worship 
of woman—the old fealty to the ban- 
ner of the cross, was the traditionary 
religion of Spain; but eastern blood 
made their loyalty slavery, their reli- 
gion fanaticism, and their love the sel- 
fish jealousy of a tyrant over a beauti- 
ful captive. Thus, in Spanish character, 
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we find the heroism of a nation of war. 
riors, the pride of a nation of nobles, 
and the fidelity of a nation of Chris- 
tians; yet withal, the Spanish race is 


just what Calderon represents them— 


slaves to their king, tyrants to their 
mistress, and bigots to their faith. 

The period at which Calderon ap- 
peared was most favourable to his 
genius. He found a perfect language, 
the noblest and most beautiful “of 
Europe, as an instrument ready to 
his hand. ‘The national mind had 
the vigour and force of conscious poli- 
tical power, for Spain had then no 
political equal in the world; all the 
resources of wealth were at his com- 
mand to produce the creations of his 
brain with gorgeous scenic effect, and 
the most brilliant of Spanish kings was 
his friend and patron. It was the cul. 
minating point of Spanish glory, whe- 
ther in war or literature, that era of 
Calderon; and he had great men to 
study, great predecessors, and great 
cotemporaries. Cervantes, Lope, Gon- 
gora, Quevedo, Mariana, had all ut- 
tered the thought that was in them 
when he first took up the pen. Saafi 
had flourished, and Hafiz had sung; 
and all their rich oriental imagery had 
warmed the Gothic blood of Spain; 
Copernicus had revealed the heavens, 
and Columbus the earth; Corneille 
was rivalling him in France, and Solis 
was hisfriend. Solis, whose history of 
the Conquest of Mexico — beautiful 
and coloured as an epic poem—might 
well make all other historians despair 
of rivalling such enchanting eloquence. 
Thus Calderon did not create Spanish 
literature, as Dante created the Ita- 
lian, and Shakspeare founded the Eng- 
lish drama; but he was the last chief 
stone that crowned the building. No 
great name comes after him; he re- 
mains alone and undethroned, the 
summit of Spain’s literary glory in the 
seventeenth century, when Spain was 
indeed glorious. We do not speak of 
E nglish. authors having had any effect 
upon Calderon’s genius, for there is no 

roof that he was acquainted with our 
fangiied, and no Spanish version of 
Shukspeare existed in his time. 

Besides these high influences of his- 

tory and cultivation surrounding the 

great poet, there was also the varie zated 
dramatic life of Spain perpetually | pass- 
ing before his eyes; its picturesque 
magnificence of dress and customs; the 
noble manners, with that stately grace, 
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in common things, which still marks 
the Spaniard ; the varied dramas 
evolved from the tranquillest life in that 
age of war, adventure, and intrigue ; 
every street-scene was then a picture 
framed in the romantic architecture of 
their semi-Moorish towns, and vivified 
by the gay brilliancy of costume and 
the picaresque manners of the lower 
classes; while the tournaments and 
religious processions, the feasts and 
dances, were all dramatic interludes, 
acting daily under the blue arch of 
heaven. ‘These the poet analysed and 
perfected, grouped them with a paint- 
er’s vision, and produced, finally, the 
whole national life, its history, poetry, 
romance, action, and superstitions, in 
a series of perfect and beautiful pic- 
tures upon the stage. 

Even the prevalence of the one pas- 
sion, love, as the mainspring of so 
much Spanish tragedy, which to us 
seems monotonous and tame, is but 
another national characteristic, as 
marked in Spanish nature as their pride 
or their fanaticism ; for to a Spanish 
woman love is life, and life is love. She 

ives all to it, and asks all from it; such 
ove as the snow maidens of the north 
can neither feel nor inspire, no more 
than they can rival in beauty the warm- 
tinted orientalised daughters of Spain. 
But of the life of intellect a Spanish 
woman knows nothing, and therefore 
we find them only endowed, by Spanish 
dramatists, with those qualities which in- 
stinctively are associated with the word 
woman—grace, fascination, all-power- 
ful beauty, all-subduing tenderness, 
all-conquering love; and these truly 
are the especial gifts of ‘* Spain’s dark- 
glancing daughters,” as if the cestus 
of Venus, or the knowledge of some 
magic love-philter had been given as 
heirlooms to their race—that beautiful 
race with the large floating oriental 
eyes, flashing with the impulsive pas- 
sions of a mortal, or languid with the 
seductions of an houri, such as the Arab 
prophet beheld them in vision ; the ex- 
quisite forms, undulating as an acacia, 
graceful as a bayadere, yet with the 
majesty of a sultana in walk and move- 
ment; and the fairy-glancing feet ;— 
who has not heard of the Andalusian 
foot ? or who can forget, if they ever 
witnessed, the amazement, the dismay, 
the horror of a Spanish girl at first 
beholding one of our northern shoes? 
Indeed, Alexandre Dumas asserts—and 
his authority is of course perfectly 
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canonical —. that they are accustomed 
to make boats of them in Spain, in 
which whole families descend the Gua- 
dalquiver from Seville to Cadiz. How, 
then, can we, of the race of the frost 
giants, taking this firm hold of earth 
which it is proved we do, alas! by prac- 
tical mensuration, comprehend how 
much of fire and_electricity, of passion, 
jealousy and crime, these floating, 
burning, seductive visions of love and 
beauty diffuse through Spanish life— 
this race, blended of the odalisque and 
the sultana, in whom the intellect is 
ever indolent, and the passions ever in 
delirium. 

But the great artist himself—he who 
fused all these varied elements in the 
alembic of his genius, and prodaced 
resultant forms so perfect and inde- 
structible — of him let us speak now. 
What waves of melody come rushing 
on the memory as we think of Cal- 
deron—the grave, earnest, believing, 
Catholic Calderon—the poet-priest. 
In him, too, was blended the Oriental 
and the European. This is especially 
evident in his style. There is the 
occasional energetic laconism of the 
Oriental—the grave aphorisms that fall 
like ancient oracles on the ear — the 
flowing capricious harmonies of his 
verse, gorgeous and elaborate as the 
gilding and colouring of Moorish 
architecture ; while saintly and solemn 
comes, mingling with all these, the 
grave ascetic philosophy of the priestly 
devotee — ever preaching the vanitas, 
omnia vanitas, of life, and the grand 
cadenced words roll round the thought 
like organ symphonies. 

It is this blending of east and west 
which makes him stand alone amongst 
the poets of Europe, so that his works 
seem to one like a stately Gothic tem- 
ple, adorned with arabesques of the 
Alhambra. There is also the full 
oriental love of nature in him, with 
the crowding metaphors drawn from 
her ever-changing aspects, which were 
the delight of eastern poets. 

Menzel, speaking of the poet 
Rickert, says beautifully: ‘ He went 
forth to wander amidst the flowers, 
and from every blossom went up a new 
song, till the dreaming poet found him. 
self in a strange land, where flourished 
a wild, luxuriant vegetation, and na- 
tive and eastern flowers twined round 
him, and every flower woke a song 
of love, and his pen was never weary, 
for melody was his nature, and its 
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utterance his instinct.” Thus is it 
with Calderon: all nature sings to 
him —the stars in their glory, the 
flowers in their evanescence. Amidst 
the melodies and mysteries of creation 
his spirit walks freely, as through an 
infinite garden, while his language 
seems ever striving to imitate the varied 
harmonies of the universe ; sometimes 
rising into the most spiritual lyricism— 

“ A muste so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It is felt as an odour within the sense.” 


Then you meet some grand thought 
struck out boldly and distinctly from 
the mass by the change of measure, 
and the words fall on the idea like 
regal robes upon a king—you are com- 
pelled to pause and render homage ; 
or a particular sentiment is woven into 
a series of perfectly finished sonnets, 
and you come upon them at intervals 
like jewelled clasps upon a chain of 
gold. In truth, there is no form of 
beauty which this wondrous Spanish 
language—this compound of Latin and 
Arabic, the grandest, most sonorous, 
most majestic of Kurope—cannot be 
wrought into by the magic might of 
Calderon; yea, sometimes, as Jean 
Paul says of Schiller, *‘he strikes the 
poetic harp with such a jewelled hand 
that, dazzled by the lustre, we half for- 
get the strain.” 

Calderon’s dramas are all lyrical, 
rhymed or unrhymed, according to 
the excitement of the scene: thus, in 
passionate passages, the verse always 
rises into perfect rhyme. The metre 
is generally trochaic, of eight or seven 
feet, but a thousand variations of mea- 
sure are to be met with, to imitate 
which must be the torture and despair 
of any translator. Mr. M‘Carthy, how- 
ever, has endeavoured to render into 
English all the metrical forms of the 
original; and none but a Spanish 
student can comprehend the immense 
labour, the amount of poetic skill, the 
oot mastery of language, the many 

igh natural poetic gifts requisite to 

roduce even an imitation such as we 
i received from him. And yettrans- 
lations far more powerful might have 
been produced, if, in place of striving 
after impossible resemblances in form, 
he had given simply the spirit of the 
original in our own natural, strong dra- 
matic verse. 

All poetry has two elements — 
thought and form. The former is in- 
destructible, and can be poured from 
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one language into another without dis- 
solution of its essence; but the latter 
can never be dissevered from the lan- 
guage in which it was born, without 
almost total extinction of its vital 
beauty—for each nation has lingual 
forms as peculiar and idiosyncratic as 
the physical conformation of the peo- 
ple. Race is marked in idiom as in 
blood: thus, the French cannot endure 
or comprehend our blank verse, while 
in the kindred German nation Shaks- 
peare has been naturalised word for 
word, measure for measure. Now, the 
language of the drama everywhere 
should be that in which the highest 
passion and excitement of a nation finds 
natural utterance; and as iambic 
blank verse approaches nearest to lofty 
English prose, therefore is it the most 
thrilling in the English drama—for the 
drama is meant to represent, not a vi- 
sionary world, but intense phases of 
actual life. All nations express passion 
differently ; in the north it is grave, 
measured, and emphatic ; in the south, 
rapid, voluble, and always tending to 
rise into lyricism. We may observe this 
difference even in common life. How, 
as an English orator grows excited, 
does his language assume an emphatic, 
condensed measure, which, if taken 
down and slightly arranged, would be 
found the instinctive utterance of ex- 
citation in the ordinary dramatic form 
of blank verse; while the torrent-like 
volubility of the excited southern, the 
rapidity with which vowel sounds can 
be poured out, the regularity of their 
grammatical forms, the similarity of 
the verbal terminations, and the strong 
accent thrown on them, especially un- 
der excitement, all give the sensa- 
tion to the ear of a song or recitation; 
in fact, a strongly-marked lyrical mea- 
sure. But, in place of the strong syl- 
labic accent which makes lyricism so 
natural to the south, we have only the 
accent of emphasis in English — an 
accent not springing from rules of pro- 
sody, but intentional and mental in its 
origin ; and of all poetical measures, 
blank verse is the fittest to convey this 
emphasis, the power of the line fallin 

properly on that particular word which 


natural passion would instinctively em- 
phasize. Open Shakspeare at any page, 
and we find how this leading require- 
ment of passionate expression is pro- 
vided for by the construction of the 
line — hence the marvellous strength 
and power of his verse; but open Mr, 
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M‘Carthy’s volumes at any page, and 
we find how, by the unfortunate mea- 
sure he has adopted, the emphasis falls 
almost invariably on the most trifling 
word in the whole line, annihilating 
natural emphasis completely. Here, 
for instance, are speeches by a king, 
a woman, and a clown, just taken at 
random, but which will show how all 
power, force, and character are de- 
stroyed by the monotony of these tro- 
chaics :— 
Kine 

“ J have spent the night in going 

All around this city’s streets, 

Wishing thus to know the nature 

Of the many strange adventures 

Which in such a place as Seville 

Happens every night that falls ; 

That { thus may know the better 

To prevent or punish crime.” 


+ - . . . . 


Coquin. 

“ J have not the tower re-entered 
With my master, since I wish 
Zo find out what says the public 
Of his prisonment ; but pause! 
For the noblest dog stands yonder 
Of the celebrated breed 
Of the true Castilian mastiff. 


Dona MENcrIA. 

“The fall was fearful ; 
But a little rest will quickly 
All your former health restore thee ; 
And thy bed is now preparing, 
Where thou canst repose in safety. 
You will pardon me, I pray thee, 
For such humble entertainment ; 
Though, indeed, I stand excused.” 


In fact, these octosyllabics are not 
only unnatural in sound, but are often 
grotesque, and at all times wearisome 
tothe ear. The likeness to the original 
is but a resemblance to the eye, in 
which our harsh, jolting English words 
are fitted into lines of equal length. 
This is the only similarity with the so- 
norous musical Spanish original, As 
in this example from the Constant 
Prince, p. 32; and there are whole 
pages full of such— 


FERNANDO, 
“ Valiant-hearted Moor and gallant, 
If thou adorest in this way, 
If, as thou speakest, thou dost worship, 
If thou dost love as thou dost say ! 
If thou art jealous as thou sighest, 
If thou dost fear with true dismay, 
If thou dost love as thou dost suffer, 
Thou sufferest in the happiest way.” 
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Six ‘dosts” in four lines. Is 
this poetry ? —is it English idiom ? — 
is it even English speech? Mr. 
M‘arthy says, ‘with apparent pride, 
that he has given the original line for 
line, with closest fidelity. Granted ; 
but imitation is not life. Titian, copied 
in a lithograph, or with all his brilliant 
colouring given in Berlin wool, is not 
the glorious Titian of reality. On 
this very subject of form, Frederick 
Schlegel, a good authority, says, speak- 
ing of Calderon, ‘I am so sensible of 
the high perfection of this great and 
divine. master, that I think he cannot 
be too much studied as a distinct and 
inimitable specimen of excellence, but 
least of all is the external form of the 
Spanish drama suitable to us; to imi- 
tate this is the height of absurdity.” 
Evensetting aside national distinctions, 
the style of no great genius is imitable, 
for style is part of the artist’s soul, pe- 
culiar, individual, eternally and only 
his—the full visible expression of the 
energy, melody, force, depth, and ten- 
dency of his own genius; and aCalderon 
has not been twice created. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, we meet with one of those 
Promethean men who can breathe life 
into the clay, draw forth the spirit 
from another's work, and shrine it in 
the form they have copied. Such was 
Shelley ; and in his scenes from ‘ The 
Great Magician” of Calderon, we for 
one instant felt the entire beauty of 
the great Spaniard transfused into 
English. The dead image spoke. 
And here, in our own land also, we 
have seen that it is possible to give 
a translation accurately, and at the 
same time add to English literature a 
work of high poetic beauty and value, 
independent of the merit as a transla- 
tion. The work to which we allude, 
the best and most beautiful translation 
from any language it has ever been 
our good fortune to peruse, it need 
scarcely be said, is Dr. Anster’s 
‘¢ Faust” — a work so complete in its 
perfection, that it has rendered all 
other past efforts forgotten, and all 
future efforts unnecessary. Yet while 
allowing that such a translation as Dr. 
Anster’s is, and could only be, the 
work of genius, we must add that, in 
transfusing German into English, we 
translate from a kindred tongue, all the 
forms of which find a natural echo in 
our own ; and therefore perfection in 
such a task is not absolutely hopeless ; 
while the endeavour to represent 
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southern harmonies by English equiva- 
lents is a task so difficult, that, even 
with genius such as Mr. M Carthy’s, 
suecess might be impossible. We 
allow that he is generally very accu- 
rate; and though his volumes cannot 
be called poetry, yet they will be found 
of immense use to the student of Spa- 
nish; a copy in clay of the original 
marble—not, beautiful, certainly, but 
valuable as giving the English reader 
an idea of the celebrated Calderon in 
his varied moods, which could not 
otherwise be attained. Mr. M‘Carthy 
has given translations of six of Calde- 
ron’s dramas, including 7'he Constant 
Prince, The Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
and The Physician of his own Honour ; 
all of which have an immense ce lebrity, 
both in and out of Spain. With re- 
ference to the last, Ochoa says— 
‘* When a foreigner speaks of Spanish 
literature, his first words are of the in- 
imitable Don Quixote, Lope de Vega, 
and the § Medico’ of Calderon.” 

The Constant Prince is a noble and 
affecting drama, of which heroism, not 
love, forms the interest. Prince Fer- 
dinand is the hero, son of Joam, king of 
Portugal, and of an English princess— 
that Philippa of Lancaster, of whom it 
is recorded, that on her death-bed she 
presented eachof her sons with a sword, 
and bade them use it for God, the op- 
pressed, and their country. These 
sons proved worthy of her: Ferdinand, 
by his heroic fidelity to the faith, and 
noble endurance of ‘suffering, became 
the saint and martyr of Portuguese 
history; and Prince Henry, another 
son mentioned in the drama, was the 
daring navigator of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose name still holds a distin- 
guished rank amongst maritime dis- 
coverers. In 1437, these two royal 
brothers undertook the conquest of 
Tangiers from the Moors, but were 
defeated, and Ferdinand, being taken 
prisoner, was kept till his death in 
horrible captivity and servitude, refus- 
ing to the last to surrender Ceuta to 
the Moors, the price demanded for his 
freedom. These are the historical facts 
on which the drama is founded. First 
we see him, full of hope and pride, pro- 
ceeding with a noble fleet to Tangiers ; 
then comes the battle and defeat ; after 
which he appears as a prisoner, but 
still one royally treated. Freedom 
waits but on his own word — the sur- 
render of Ceuta. The king of Portu- 
gal sends the warrant for the town to 
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be given up, but Ferdinand tears it 
with his own hands, and refuses to be- 
lieve the king could really mean to 
give up the altars of God to the dese- 
cration of the infidel. ‘Then he is pre- 
sented to us degraded by the revenge- 
ful Moors to the lowest slavery; he 
appears denuded of his royal garments, 
chained, clothed as a common captive, 
toiling at the common work. This 
contrast of mind and position, the 
cruel degradation and the high philo- 
sophy with which it is borne, the sub. 
lime resolve of self-sacrifice rather than 
inflict the shadow of a stain upon his 
country, is a truly noble though a 
tragic picture. To his friend, who 
wishes himself dead rather than be- 
hold these tortures of his prince, he 
replies calmly— 


“A man of noble soul should ne’er come 
plain 
Of tate, Don Juan ; 
An example should by us be given 
Of patience, valour, fortitude, my friend.” 


To his fellow-slaves, who would still 
show him reverence as their prince, he 
says— 


“* Pay me no idle courtesy ; 
Death comes to-morrow and makes all 
things equal.” 


‘The Moorish king’s daughter de- 
scends to the garden, and seeing him 
toiling with the common slaves, asks 
how he has fallen so low from sach a 
height of royalty. He answers by a 
beautiful sonnet, in which he bids the 
flowers preach to her the evanescence 
of all earthly glory, beginning— 


‘“ These flowers awoke in beauty and delight 
At early dawn, when stars began to set ; 
At eve they leave us but a fond regret 
Locked in the cold embraces of the night.” 


‘This sonnet is admirably translated, 
with the exception of one line towards 
the end:— 


“Tis but to wither that the roses bloom ; 
’Tis to grow old they bear their beauteous 
flowers— 


One crimson bud their eradle and their 
tomb.” 


A moment’s reflection shows the last 
line to be nonsense. The crimson bud 
is the flower itself undeveloped, not 
the cradle and grave of the flower; but 
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the green calyx is truly cradle and 
grave in one, and to this Calderon 
alludes, for he makes no mention of 
crimson buds; his words are— 


**Cuna y sepulcro en un boton ;" 


and the dictionary of the Spanish aca- 
demy gives the very word, calyx, as 
the Latin synonyme for boton. But to 
return tothe prince, —Still farther cruel- 
ties are heaped on him. He is repre- 
sented wretched, diseased, starved, 
dying, begging by the way-side for a 
morsel of bread —a Lazarus full of 
sores, and none but the dogs to pity 
him. Still to all the insults of the 
Moorish king he answers mildly— 


‘* My patience shall his cruelty exceed.” 


Finally, the king of Portugal sends 
an army to rescue him at any cost; 
but Prince Ferdinand has just died — 
his last words a defiance to the Moor, 
that he may triumph over him, but 
shall never triumph over the Church. 

The dead body of the prince is then 
shown from the walls, lying in his 
coffin, and robed in the dress of the 
religious orders of which he was grand 
master—this last request of his having 
been granted by his enemies. The 
next scene is fine and dramatic; the 
dead Fernando appears to the Chris- 
tian army, and incites them to the com- 
bat; then, with a torch in his hand, 
and clothed in the robes of his order, 
leads them on to the wails of Fez, 
where they obtain signal victory over 
the infidel foe. 

The Moorish princess is taken pri- 
soner, and the drama ends by her being 
exchanged for the corpse of the prince, 
which is carried back to Portugal by 
the victorious troops— 


** To the solemn sound and sweet 
Of trumpets, and the drum’s low music, 
Marching in the usual order 
Of interment; and so ends 
The Lusitanian Prince Fernando, 
Firm and constant in the faith.” 


There is a slight silver thread of love 
inwoven in the play, between the Moor- 
ish princess and the Moorish general ; 
but love is not the interest of the dra- 
ma, which rests solely on the firmness, 
death, and apotheosis of the victim. 
Mere patience is not a dramatic vir- 
tue certainly; but in the patience of 
Ferdinand there is inflexible patriot- 
ism, high Christian devotion, and the 
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true heroism of voluntary acceptance 
of suffering for a principle. Th this 
lies the grand nobility of the picture, 
not in the mere courage that can en- 
dure. 
The Physician of his own Honour is 
a domestic tragedy, and must be one 
of the most fearful to witness ever 
brought upon the stage. The scene 
is laid in Seville, in the reign of Pedro 
the Cruel, called Pedro the Just by his 
flatterers ; and Henry, Count of Tras. 
tamara, the king’s illegitimate brother, 
is one of the principal characters. This 
Don Enrique was much beloved by the 
Castilians, and from his munificence 
received the name of Enrique of the 
Benefits. The king became jealous, 
fancied he would usurp the crown, and 
so persecuted him unremittingly. Pe- 
dro well deserved the title of cruel, for 
he murdered the mother of Enrique, 
and poisoned his own wife, Blanche of 
Bourbon, in order that he might marry 
his mistress; but at length he fell into 
Enrique’s power, who slew him with 
his own hand, and reigned in his stead. 
This gives great force to the slight in- 
cident in the drama, where Enrique, 
handing the king his dagger, acciden- 
tally wounds him in the hand, and the 
king rises up disordered and terrified 
at the sight of blood — a foreboding 
of the future, highly effective on the 
Spanish stage, where the allusion was 
at once understood. But the royal 
history forms no part of the drama; 
Enrique is only introduced as the lead. 
ing cause of a terrible domestic tra- 
gedy ; and the king, that he may ad- 
minister inflexible justice: yet, know- 
ing that such characters and such 
crimes as Pedro’s were familiar to 
Spanish minds, we may wonder less 
at the spectacle of swift, implacable, 
deadly vengeance displayed by Calde- 
ron, which to those unaccustomed to 
the fierceness of Spanish revenge, 
seems a picture too revolting for rea- 
lity. 

The story is one of jealousy and re- 
venge. Enrique has been the lover 
of the young and beautiful Mencia. 
He goes to the wars, returns, and finds 
her married. ‘They meet; with tears, 
prayers, and, at last, with the daring 
of despair, he solicits her love. They 
are alone, for he has bribed the ser- 
vant to admit him to Mencia’s chamber 
during her husband’s absence. She 
resists with noble dignity; not even 
in thought will she wrong her hus- 
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band ; yet gently, pitying the despair- 
ing lover, tells him that his love must 
ever have been hopeless, for she was 
too humble for his wife, too proud to 
be his mistress. 

The husband returns, and finds the 
dagger of the Prince, forgotten by him 
in his flight. This dagger and her 
confusion arouse his first suspicions. 
On taking leave of her again, she asks 
tenderly why he will not embrace her ; 
when he suddenly throws back his 
cloak, and she perceives the dagger of 
her lover in his hand. As her dismay 
becomes evident, he says, as if quite 
unconscious of the cause— 


“What makes my Mencia fear ?— 
My joy, my treasure, and my wife.” 


This is one of the many fine drama- 
ticsituations which abound in Calderon. 
From this onward we have the perfect 
innocence of the beautiful young wife 
in strong contrast with the dark, re- 
morseless purpose of her husband 

athering strength every hour. Still 
fre makes no accusation—he only 
watches. One night he _ returns 
stealthily to his house, thinking to sur- 
prise his guilty wife. He finds Mencia 


sleeping and alone, the light beside 


her. He extinguishes the light, and 
calls her softly by name. She awakes, 
and fancying it is the Prince again, 
entreats his highness to leave her, as 
he cannot hope every night to escape 
the vengeance of her husband. This 
is terrible; her innocence is so spot- 
less, her love for her husband so high 
and true, yet every word she utters is 
her own death-warrant. She calls for 
a light, and the husband then advances, 
speaking loudly as if but just arrived. 
Mencia receives him with rapture, but 
he says aside— 


“ Her false caresses strike my bosom chill.” 


She tells him the air blew out the light 
as she was sleeping. He answers :— 


**T do not wonder at it, darling mine, 

Because the air that killed this light of 
thine 

Was breathed out by a zephyr wild and 
bold, 

And then ran circling round so icy cold 

That of this you need have little doubt, 

Not lights alone, but lives it could blow 
out.” 


“ Can it be jealousy, my lord, you feel ?” 
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Mencia asks him. He still dissembles, 
and replies :— 
“ Jealousy ! 
As the heavens live, I know no pang like 
this.” 


Then he breaks forth in passionate 
frenzy :— 


“If I had grounds to fancy what might be 
This phantom terror you call jealousy, 
Whoe’er the object, I would cruelly tear 
Out bit by bit the warm heart she doth 

bear ; 
Then as the quivering fragments came, 
Reeking with blood and liquefied in flame, 
I would the red drops as they fell 
Drink with delight, and eat the heart as 
well.” 


But, as the memory of past ten- 
derness rushes upon him, he changes 
suddenly to this wild burst of love :— 


“QO God! O God! my Mencia, Mencia dear— 
My good, my wife, the glory of my skies! 
Dear mistress mine—oh, pardon by thine 
eyes 

This wild disorder, this strange burst of 
grief, 

Which, past conception, past all sane be- 
lief, 

A mere chimera of the brain did cause.” 


Yet still, convinced of her guilt, he 
leaves her, muttering to himself— 


“*T called myself physician of my honour, 
And in the earth shall bury my dishonour.” 


The third fine scene is where Mencia 
learns that the Prince is going to leave 
Seville in despair of her love. This 
terrifies her ; the reason will, perhaps, 
become public — her name will be dis- 
graced. She resolves, therefore, to 
write one line, and entreat him to re- 
main to save her honour. She enters 
her closet to write, and the curtain falls 
behind her. The husband appears, 
lifts the curtain noiselessly, leans over 
her, and snatches the letter from her 
hands. Mencia turns round, sees 
him, and faints. He looks at her 
as she lies, “a living statue of cold 
snow,” and writes underneath the let- 
ter— 

“Thou hast but two hours to live; save 
thy soul—to save thy life is impossible.” 


Then leaves the apartment, locks the 
door, and dismisses all the attendants 
on different pretences. Mencia re- 
turns to consciousness, reads her death 
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sentence, and finds herself a prisoner. 
Frantically she tries both door and 
window — they are barred ; she calls 
her attendants—no voice answers ; and 
her exclamations of horror, agony, and 
despair are the last words we hear from 
Mencia’s lips; and the scene closes on 
this terrible tragedy of torture, where 
yet the victim is innocent of all crime. 

The vengeance of the jealous hus- 
band is strange and horrible. He re- 
turns, bringing with him a surgeon, 
blindfolded. In the antechamber he 
removes the bandage, and bids him 
wait for his return. Then he again 
lifts the curtain, and enters his wife's 
apartment, where he remains some mo- 
ments. What passes in this last mys- 
terious interview of the avenger and 
the victim we are not told. He re- 
turns; then bids the surgeon draw back 
the curtain, and tell him what he sees. 
The surgeon answers— 


“ An image 
Of pale death—an outstretched body, 
Which upon a bed is lying ; 
At each side a lighted candle, 
And a crucifix befure it. 
What it is I cannot say, 
As the face is covered over 
With a veil of tafieta.” 


“You must kill that living body,” the 
husband replies. ‘ Drop by drop let 
the life-blood flow; I shall watch you 
from this spot, and if you hesitate your 
life is lost.” 

The surgeon enters. The husband 
holds back the curtain, and watches 
the slow process of the murder. We 
hear no cries, or tears, or prayers from 
the victim; no word of pity from the 
avenger for her youth, her beauty, her 
young life—all so ruthlessly destroyed. 
His soliloquy as he watches is one of 
triumph that he has cleansed his honour 
by blood thus secretly and securely, 
and a half- uttered purpose to kill the 
surgeon as he leaves the house, that 
no witness may remain of the deed. 
Thus the scene closes. 

The next scene, Gutierre, the hus- 
band, is leading back the blindfolded 
surgeon; they suddenly come upon 
the King with his attendants. Gutierre 
flies; the surgeon tears off the ban- 
dage, and in the fulness of his terror 
tells the King of the murder and the 
death. He has no idea of the victim, 
only he heard her sob forth her protes- 
tations of innocence while dying; but 
on leaving the house he had marked 
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the door-post with his bloody hand 
that he might know it again. By this 
token of the bloody hand the house of 
Gutierre is recognised, but no punish- 
ment falls on him, and the play ends by 
the King giving him one of the ladies 
of the court in marriage, who says she 
does not fear to take his hand though 
it is stained with blood. 

One can see from this slight sketch 
what powerful stage situations, what a 
series of dramatic tableaux, unequalled 
by any dramatic author, the gloomy 
pencil of Calderon has painted and his 
brain engendered. Yet the absence 
of Jove in Calderon’s nature is evident 
throughout all his works. The lighter 
comedies are all intrigue and gallantry, 
and in the higher dramas the love is 
lost in the feelings of jealousy, revenge, 
and honour, from which he draws such 
powerful terrors. Nothing can sur- 
pass his tragic eflects ; but how diffe- 
rent were the souls of the men who drew 
Othello and the Medico. Othello does 
not care for or think of a conventional 
honour; he is not an outraged * lus- 
band’’—he suffers as a betrayed lover. 
The Medico is insulted, and avenges, 
not a wronged heart, but a stained 
honour. Poor Othello writhes at the 
thought of ‘ Cassio’s kisses on her 
lip.” He does not take a second wife, 
or go to the wars—he is wrecked. 

The highest excess of dramatic 
powers, terror, and gloom has certainly 
been reached in this drama, and in that 
other of Calderon’s, entitled Secret 
Vengeance for a Secret Wrong. Here, 
too, the wife is innocent. She fancies 
her first lover dead, and marries an- 
other; but he returns, and in the dis- 
guise of a diamond-merchant presents 
her with her own gift-ring, on which 
she promises to meet him that evening 
in order to justify herself. The hus- 
band discovers the assignation, and 
resolves on vengeance. ‘The lover is 
just entering the ferry-boat to convey 
him across to Leonora’s garden, where 
they are to meet, when the husband 
comes up, and, pretending to know no- 
thing of his object, asks leave to cross 
with him. They enter the boat, and 
the lover is seen no more. Tow he is 
murdered, we know not; but in the 
next scene we are present with Leonora 
in the garden, from which the distant 
screams of the murdered man are 
audible, though she little suspects they 
are the last agonies of her lover. Pre- 
sently the husband jumps on shore, 
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and tells her, as if it were a matter of 

rfect indifference, how a man called 

on Lope has unfortunately been 
drowned while crossing. Leonora 
faints; and he bids them carry her to 
her chamber, while he tells the by- 
standers to see what a loving wife she 
is, who faints at the mere apprehension 
of her husband's danger. To kill her 
secretly is his next resolve; in some 
way that he shall have vengeance, yet 
the world never know of either her 
crime or his revenge; so he sets fire 
to his house, suffocates Leonora, and 
then appears upon the scene with his 
wife dead in his arms, lamenting over 
her as if he had vainly endeavoured to 
save her from the flames. ‘Thus he has 
**secret vengeance for a secret wrong.” 


In both these powerful dramas of 


Calderon it is still the tragedy of out- 
raged honour he paints, not of loving 
or broken hearts. Nowhere has he 
drawn the glad excess of love, or its 
deep agonies ; he could not, perhaps— 
he who seems never to have felt it; 
but the deep gloom of relentless jus- 
tice, the stern iron nature, remorseless 
even to the suspicion of a crime —tlis 
was natural to the priest, to the ascetic 
monk, to the grand inquisitor familar 
with torture, to the court chaplain who 


had listened to many a dread tale of 


domestic crime and tragedy at the 
confessional. He knew well the deadly 
temptations, the fierce passions inci- 
dent to our nature, the secret workings 
of sin in the frail heart ; he had watch- 
ed the writhings of the human spirit 
in its agony, as of the human frame 
under torture, and there seems no 
place for pity for either in that gloomy 
religion of which he was the minister. 
Nothing broken is beautiful save 
the heart, says the Persian proverb ; 
and as an artist he may have studied 
its phenomena through the stormy 
agonies of others; and yet, thus per- 
haps the highest souls are best taught 
the story of our sad humanity. Omnis- 
cient, they read all life, gaze down into 
its gloomiest depths, while they them- 
selves stand serene and immovable far 
above clouds and tempest. As a poet 
has said :— 
‘* Myriad hearts are pained and broken that one 
poet may be taught 


To discern the shapes of passion, and describe them 
as he ought.” 


The Purgatory of St. Patrick be- 
longs to quite a different order of 
drama from the foregoing. It may 
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be classed amongst the religious plays, 
since its aim is to show how repent- 
ance and faith can purify from the 
greatest crimes. 

The story is founded on a legend 
alluded to by many ancient chroniclers 
concerning a certain knight, Sir Owain, 
who, after leading a life of the most 
satanic crime, is converted by St. 
Patrick, and finally absolved, after 
passing through the awful and super- 
natural terrors and tortures of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 

The scene is laid in our own beauti- 
tiful Erin, where the pagan King 
Egerio reigns. A storm flings St. 
Patrick, along with the knight of the 
legend—called in the drama, Ludovico 
Enio—upon the coast. St. Patrick 
endeavours to convert the monarch, 
who, however, to show his scorn and 
disbelief of the Apostle’s preaching, 
recklessly braves the unknown terrors 
of the Purgatory, enters the cave, and 
is seen no more. Ludovico relates his 
own history ; how be has passed his 
youth in Spain, “a prey to every wild 
desire,” and as a sample of the crimes 
he committed, tells them— 


“ To force a tender damsel to my wish, 
I slew a noble, venerable man— 
Her father. Nay, an honoured cavalier 
1 stabbed, through frenzied passion for 

his wife, 

As he lay sleeping calmly by her side, 
Bathing his dearest honour in his blood ; 
Making his bed a fatal theatre, 
And mingling there adultery and death. 
1 struck a serjeant, killed a captain, 
And in my fury wounded several more, 
I slew a bailiff—much too small amends 
For all the other evils I had done.” 


Then he finds asylum in a convent, 
from whence he carried off a nun, who 
loves him, forgetting for a while his 
crimes :— 


* Altho’ were centred in her hapless person 
The sealing of a cloister’s sacred walls— 
Violence, incest, ravishment, adultery, 
Towards God himself, since she was vow'd 

His spouse,” 


But soon tired of her, he endeavours 
to repair his lost fortune by making a 
traffic of her beauty and honour. After 
this, finding himself universally shun- 
ned and hated, he embarks for ireland, 
and would have perished in the ship- 
wreek but for the blessed St. Patrick, 
‘‘who drew him from the poisonous 
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wave.” This catalogue of demoniacal 
acts is given in order to make his sub- 
sequent purification by faith alone the 
more remarkable. But even after his 
miraculous rescue, he continues the 
same course of crime in Ireland. Po- 
lonia, the king’s daughter, a fierce, 
fiery maiden, who is engaged to Philip 
de Roqui, he seduces and carries off to 
the mountains, where he murders her, 
that he may obtain possession of the 
jewels she fled with. St. Patrick 
raises her to life, as a proof of his 
divine mission; and Polonia then 
appears afterwards in many wild and 
beautiful scenes, uttering inspired 
words of pleading for the Christian 
faith. Years pass by, and Ludovico, 
who has been wandering through dis- 
tant lands, to try and stifle the re- 
proaches of a guilty conscience, returns 
to Ireland. All is changed there ; the 
country has become Christian, and the 
sister of Polonia reigns as queen. Lu- 
dovico is still the slave of all fierce pas- 
sions, and his first resolve on returning 
is to murder Philip de Roqui, his rival 
with Polonia. For this purpose he 
watches Philip’s house ; crouched close 
beside it each night to stab him in the 
dark as he enters; but for three nights 
successively, as he lies in wait, a 
muffled figure interposes between him 
and the intended victim, and Philip 
passes safe into his house. The next 
night he determines to attack this in- 
trusive stranger, kill him first, and 
Philip afterwards. They mcet; Lu- 
dovico accosts him, draws his sword, 
but the sword only falls powerless on 
the empty air. ‘Tell me then,” he 
says— 


“ Are you phantom, man, or demon ? 
Are you silent? Then ’tis needful 
That your dark disguise I open.” 


He tears open the cloak, and dis- 
covers a skeleton :— 


‘Mortal, know you not yourself (it ex- 
claims), 
Here behold your truest picture ; 
I—am Ludovico Enio.” 


Ludovico falls to the ground, and 
when he recovers the inner change has 
been effected. The miracle of saving 
grace has begun, and he calls on Hea- 
ven to tell him some means of atone- 
ment for his past life. 


[ Voices within, and music— 
“The Purgatory !” 
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Nothing in the whole course of dra- 
matic representation equals this scene, 
with its fearful accessories, its solemn, 
awful meaning, its gloom, its terror, 
and its truth; for it is the soul of 
Ludovico—that soul dead in sin, that 
sepulchre of all uncleanness, that here 
stands before him, made visible by the 
gaunt and ghastly image of corruption 
and death. 

In the next scene, his uprisen mur- 
dered victim, Polonia, meets him, and 
strengthens his resolve to dare the 
Purgatory. The boat that conveys 
him across the lake to the dread cave is 
acoflin; he enters it alone. The priests 
of the island and Polonia watch him 
till he disappears within the entrance, 
never dreaming to behold him again 
in life. But he returns—the powers of 
hell are conquered; and he reappears, a 
changed, repentant, and forgiven man, 
who is henceforth to lead a lonely life 
of penance and humiliation in the de- 
sert, apart from all the human race. 
Then the priests command him in the 
name of God to tell of all he has seen. 
Upon which he relates his passage 
through all phases of this hell, with its 
demon tempters and supernatural tor- 
tures, where the unrepentant sinner 
writhes in eternal agony, till he reached 
a vast congregation— 


“Where, although ’twas plain they suffered, 
Still they looked with joyous faces ; 
Uttered no impatient accents, 

But with moistened eyes, uplifted 
Towards the heavens, appear'd imploring 
Pity, and their sins lamenting. 

This, in truth, was Purgatory.” 


The whole narrative is full of Dantes- 
can imagery, and by itself a fine poem, 
though too prolonged, one would think, 
for the stage. The entire drama is, 
indeed, one of wild and _ singular 
beauty ; and passages of sublime and 
gorgeous poetry flash through it, that 
seem the product of some higher in- 
spiration even than genius. Some- 
times Mr. M‘Carthy’s translation rises 
almost to the level of the original, but 
again falls so far below it, that one 
wishes for plain common prose, rather 
than such nondescript measure as this, 
which comes under no prosodaic rule 
that English grammar ever heard of :— 


“* Ludovico, though you are a Christian, 
Which I abhor with every other truth, 
I so admire your valour, that in you 
And Patrick I will now display, 
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Even at the self same moment, all my 
power. 

As I can elevate, so can I humble ; 

As I can punish, so can I reward ; 

And thus, while unto you I stretch my 
arms 

In token of protection, unto you 

I lift them but to fling you to the earth 

Beneath my feet (not balanced are the 
scales).” 


Amplification and dilution also, 
throughout the translations, sometimes 
weaken the force of the original, or 
a crowd of supernumerary adjectives 
stifles its energy; for instance, the 
speech of Enrique, page 300, vol. i, :— 


“ And then the skies 
Conspire to darken and to fret 
My heart to-day. Before my eyes 
I see my jealous thoughts arise, 
With monstrous leer and giant size. 
I see them here, and so would fain 
Fly from their looks, so dark and drear.” 


All the words in italics are interpo- 
lations, and of a very tasteless kind. 

Again, in the speech of Mencia 
(same page) we have :— 


‘* Be not driven by passion’s stormy sighs.” 


Passion does not sigh. 
says simply :— 
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* Be not driven by passion.” 


And in the conclusion of the same 
speech the English version gives :— 





* As to the lady, Heaven above 
Alone can tell how strong the power 
That forced her to forget thy flame : 
O! call her no unworthy name— 

The fickle changeling of an hour.” 


This is rather Haynes-Bayleish, and 
not a word of it in the original. The 


Spanish is charming in its brief pa- 
thetic music :— 


“ Cuanto 4 la dama, quizd 
Fuerza, y no mudanza fué 
Oidla vos.” 


(As to the lady, perhaps ’twas force, 
and not inconstancy. Hear her de- 
fence.) 

Then in the description of the horse 
(p. 301) the same tasteless amplifica- 
tion occurs; accumulation of epithets 
VOL, XLIV.—eNO, CCLXI, 
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merely to eke out a bad rhyme. The 
Spanish description is :— 


“ Broad flank and chest, 
Short head and neck, 
Strong foot and limb.” 


The English :— 


“ This wondrous prodigy, in fine, 
Is quife proportioned, and well made: 
Wide in the back, and broad of chest ; 
Its head and neck, as might be guessed, 
Short, and its feet and legs arrayed 
In strength, and daring undismayed. 
To form this steed, so light and tall, 
With its wide chest, and head so small, 
The mingled elements conspire— 
Its body earth, its soul of fire— 
Its foam the sea, and wind for all.” 


The Spanish expression is todo vien- 
to. As we say “all fire,” to express 
spirit, they say, ‘‘ todo viento” to ex- 
press fleetness. But what can be the 
meaning of a horse having wind for all? 

In the same page also, when Coquin 
enters, they ask what brought him :— 


CoauIn. 
* You said, 
Hither let the steed be led ; 
Well we, my lord, are both the same.” 


This rather unmitigated and incom- 
prehensible identity, unless Coquin 
were a centaur, is certainly not stated 
in the Spanish ; there Coquin says :— 









“Why, talking of the mare, of course I 
came, being her second self.” 





One more example to show how 
simple beauty is sacrificed to gratify 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s unhappy tendency to 
rhyme. Page 305, English version, 
Mencia says :— 


“Tis thus with men, to-day they prize 
The thing to-morrow they may shun ; 
And what was joy to win, when won, 
Turns in their hearts to cold despair.” 





The original Spanish is so terce and 
perfect in the form of expression, so 
mournful in the fall of the cadence, 
that the words at once strike the ear, 
and imprint themselves on the me- 
mory :— 


“Oh, que tales sois los hombres! 
Hoy olvido, ayer amor ; 
Ayer gusto, y hoy rigor!” 

2c 
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How exquisite are the two last lines 
even to the mere English ear, that can 
only comprehend the music, without 
the sense! Literally it runs :— 


“ Oh, thus with all men ’tis the way! 
Yesterday loved, forgotten to-day ; 
Yesterday rapture, and scorn to-day !” 


The form Mr. M‘Carthy has adopted, 
requiring thirty words to express what 
in the original requires but half that 
number. ‘This justifies our assertion, 
that Spanish metrical forms and music 
are not imitable in our language, and 
that all a translator can hope for, is to 
give the spirit of the original. If Mr. 
M‘Carthy, with all his high poetic 
gifts, has failed to render back any true 
echo of the Calderonic music, it is a 
proof, not of his want of power and 
genius, but simply of the impossibility 
of success. But, as we have already 
said, to the student of high dramatic 
Spanish literature his volumes will be 
found of inealculable value ; while the 
mere English reader will certainly gain 
from them a comprehensive idea of Cal- 
deron’s varied dramatic power, and of 
his finest productions, such as never was 
before presented to the English public. 
We regret that want of space prevents 
our giving an analysis of the remain- 
ing plays in Mr. M‘Carthy’s volumes, 
Love after Death is a drama full of 
excitement and beauty, of passion and 
power, of scenes where enthusiastic 
affection, self-devotion, and undying 
love are drawn with more intense 
colouring than we find in any other of 
Calderon’s works. ‘The plot is founded 
on a romantic incident of the time 
when the Moors of Granada rebelled, 
in 1568, and established themselves in 
the Alpujarra, under a king of their 
own race; but enough has been said, 
we trust, even in this brief sketch, to 
inspire the English reader with a desire 
to gain some idea, though it were only 
from a translation, of this great poet, 
who has reigned in Spain without a 
rival for above two hundred years, 

Shakspeare and Calderon, says 
Augustus Schlegel, are the only two 

oets entitled to be called great. 
Therefore it may not be uninteresting 
to note the strong vital difference be- 
tween them. 

Shakspeare was in the fullest sense 
the poet of the Teutonic mind — the 
product of the highest mental freedom 
and self-assertion; and therefore he 
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draws strong definite individualities, 
not classes. Each character, as it 
were, asserts their own right to think 
and do according to the laws of their 
own inner nature. He adopts no con- 
ventional mode for kings, women, and 
lovers to think, speak, and act. Fur- 
ther, it is not the incident, but the 
evolution of character, that interests in 
Shakspeare. We do not weep for the 
victims—do not tremble for their fate, 
but watch with suspended breath and 
tensioned muscles the mental workings 
of the chief actors—the combat of the 
human with the unseen demon. This 
is, in fact, the real tragedy of life—not 
the incident of a life; and this is why, 
long after we are familiar with the 
catastrophe in Shakspeare, we still 
read and re-read, fascinated and ab- 
sorbed, for the incident may never be 
repeated or paralleled in our own ex- 
perience, but the combat of the mortal 
and the tempter is ever-during within 
and around us, and ever according to 
our moods Shakspeare utters some true 
phrase — some startling revelation of 
the inner mental world. Charles 
Lamb was even of opinion that Shaks- 
peare was most powerful when not 
acted, but read in solitude by the still 
heart. 

Let memory for an instant rest upon 
his finest plays, and we find it is not 
the catastrophe that enchains the at- 
tention, but the secret workings of one 
human soul laid before us. Even in 
Othello, where the tragedy is so deep 
and the victim so young and lovely, we 
think more of the unseen, intangible 
agonies of Othello’s mind, than of the 
visible agonies of Desdemona’s death. 
The mental torture affects more power- 
fully than the physical. The tragedy, 
to us, lies in the tortures of jealousy, 
not in the murder; and therefore it is 
the unseen, not the scenic tableau, 
rises first to memory when we recall his 
dramas. 

Indeed there are no pictures in 
Shakspeare. What artist could repre- 
sent the agony of Lear ; the fatal pride 
of Richard ; the strife between tempta- 
tion and weakness in Macbeth; the 
wrecked Othello; the fine poetical 
nature of Hamlet, forced into collision 
with the drear realities of life and sin ? 

In Shakspeare, likewise, quite inde- 
pendent of either plot or individual 
character, we find more beautiful pas- 
sages on abstract thoughts and quali- 
ties than can be met in any other poet 
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of the world—passages that will be 
loved and quoted to the end of time, 
though the whole dramatic story con- 
nected with them sank into oblivion. 

Now we shall see that of Calderon 
exactly the reverse in all these things 
may be predicated. In not one spe- 
ciality does he resemble Shakspeare, 
save that each have held paramount 
sway over their respective nations for 
above two centuries— 


“ Kings by their own sufficing grace, 
In the free realms of the spirit ;” 


the relation between Shakspeare and 
the free Teutonic mind being as com- 
plete and enduring as that between 
Calderon and the semi-Oriental, pas- 
sive, passionate, catholicised spirit of 
the southern. 

Calderon is essentially a dramatist 
for the stage. In place of strong-defined 
individual characters, we have inci- 
dent, fine situations, pictures—the most 
powerful series of dramatic pictures 
ever presented on the stage; no poet 
ever imagined anything like them 
since Auschylus. He does not devote 
his genius, like Shakspeare, to analysis 


of feeling—the hidden thoughts of the 
soul, the pensamientos escondidas del 


alma, are not revealed by him. You 
know the soul of his creations only 
through acts, results. Sudden, swift, 
and fatal descends the tragic destiny. 
There is no apparent strife, no inner 
combat. We do not walk step by step 
along with the temptation, but irresist- 
ibly, as if by fatal necessity, the mortal 
falls beneath it, and we are summoned 
to look at once upon the crime and the 
revenge, For this reason none of 
Calderon's speeches are quotable for 
an abstract beauty independent of the 
plot, such as we noticed is so strong a 
characteristic of Shakspeare’s style. 
The interest, in Calderon, lies all within 
the story and its terrible catastrophe ; 
therefore, on mention of any of his 
most powerful dramas, what rises soon- 
est to the mind is not one great indi- 
vidual character standing out from all 
the others, by reason of the grand pro- 
portions of the character itself ; neither 
1s it any select passage of sublimity or 
tenderness, of depth of passion or 
height of lofty reasoning ; but memory 
draws back the curtain from some fear- 
ful, well-remembered tragedy, at which 
we seem to have assisted with our own 
eyes, and the deep gloom of which can 
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never pass from the imagination; not 
the working out of an abstract pas- 
sion, not the writhings of an indivi- 
dual mind, but some picture, terrible 
and startling as a torture scene of the 
Inquisition, as awful in its tremendous 
meaning as a vision of the supernatural, 
just such as a powerful painter would 
throw upon canvas in his moods of 
highest inspiration. 

Calderon loved painting; he even 
wrote a treatise in praise of the art ; 
hence all his scenes are tableaux. 
What a gallery of beauty and terror 
might be formed from his works! One 
may judge of this from even the few 
scenes noticed here. Think of Men- 
cia’s murder —the young life-blood 
ebbing drop by drop; her low sobs of 
pleading innocence; and the husband 
holding back the curtain, to watch that 
pity should not abridge one torture, 
nor revenge lose one throb, of her death- 
agony. Then the scene between Lu- 
dovico and the skeleton. Here Shaks- 
peare would have given a grand, deep 
soliloquy, in which the workings of the 
sin-steeped heart would have been laid 
bare to us; but Calderon, by one bold 
stroke, presents the whole ghastly 
image to the sensuous organs. That 
foul, fierce heart itself is there before 
us, visible in all the vileness and loath- 
someness, such as the leprosy of sin 
had made it, such as the Scripture 
metaphors reveal it —a grave of dead 
men’s bones. 

Another speciality of Calderon (not 
of his age) is morality. Not a line, 
not a phrase, not a word in his dramas 
need be cancelled by the most fasti- 
dious delicacy. Tirso de Molina, a 
cotemporary, though an ecclesiastic, 
is an immoral and shameless writer ; 
he it was who wrote the original of all 
the Don Juans of the world — there- 
fore the exceeding purity of Calderon 
is the more remarkable. 

Still Spain never at all approached 
the grossness of the French and Eng- 
lish cotemporaneous drama, though in 
each country the highest minds were 
the purest. Shakspeare, Corneille, 
and Calderon — these men had nobler 
minds than their age, and therefore 
speak nobly. Shakspeare is indeed 
often unreadable; he could not quite 
overcome the tendencies of his era. 
Sull, all other English dramatists of 
the century are as much beyond him 
in coarseness, as they are beneath him 
in genius. And before Corneille, the 
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French stage was so coarse, that even 
a description of the plot would not 
now be tolerated.* But he and Cal- 
deron simultaneously effected a revo- 
lution in literature, overthrowing the 
exhibition of sensuality and licentious- 
ness, and uttering, with grave, beautiful 
eloquence, noble and heroic thoughts ; 
while theirlives moved on equably down 
the century, with the same calm majesty 
and beauty, the same reforming, puri- 
fying influence. Grossness and licen- 
tiousness fled back into the shades of 
night, from the pure light their genius 
radiated around them; and, as if by 
special providence, their lives were 
prolonged beyond the ordinary term 
of human duration, that so their apos- 
tolate of high and lofty thought might 
be set as an example to a corrupt, sen- 
sualised people. They both beheld 
the opening of the seventeenth century, 
and almost witnessed its close; and, 
in that long career, not one unworthy 
action stains their fame, not one un- 
worthy word blots the page they left 
to the judgment and the praise of pos- 
terity. Well might Calderon, too, have 
exclaimed with the aged Corneille, at 
the close of his long, pure, memorable 
life : —** I have finished my course—my 
destiny as a superior man is accom- 
plished. Whatever I was capable of 
doing I have done; the rank that I 
was worthy to attain I have attained. 
Nothing more remains for me to de- 
sire.”” 
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We would willingly notice before 
concluding, if space permitted, a very 
interesting volume, which appeared at 
the same time with Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
Spanish translations, ‘* Six Dramas of 
Calderon, translated by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald.”+ Amongst them are four of 
the most remarkable of Calderon’s 
plays — The Mayor of Zalamea; The 
Painter of his own Dishonour ; Three 
Judgments at a Blow ; and Gil Perez, 
the Gallician—a strange, wild drama, 
of which a notorious robber is the hero. 
Unlike all other translators, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has at once abjured the attempt 
at imitation of Spanish metrical poems 
as hopeless, and boldly given his ver- 
sions a complete idiomatic English 
dress. He has certainly taken great 
liberties with the original — abridged 
speeches, tacked others together, lopped 
off all exuberances of ornament, when 
he could not give the ‘rainbow play 
of brilliant harmonies,” which made the 
Spanish verse so exquisite, and turned 
all the lyricism at once into blank 
verse. The result has been a most in- 
teresting volume for the English reader, 
natural in style and idiomatic in ex- 
pression. We hope all future trans- 
lators of Calderon will follow his 
example. In no other mode or form 
can the works of the great Spaniard 
become popular ; and Mr. Fitzgerald 
deserves the thanks of all readers for 
having presented so excellent a model 
for future translators to emulate. 





* Guizot’s “ Life of Corneille.” 


+ “Six Dramas of Calderon, freely trauslated by Edward Fitzgerald.” 
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MY HOME. 


Mewortes, hued like wings of angels, fleetly, sweetly, round me throng, 
Filling many a spot with love- light as they gently flit along ; 

All the glories which God's finger paints for childhood’s holy gaze 
Smile to- )-night, all starred and sacred, through the wild ast’s ghastly maze. 
Oh, I hear them say that Eden on this vile earth dwellet not, 

But an angel-guarded Eden is each bright soul without spot 

Which illumes that peerless temple—a ‘fond, fervid, glorious child, 
Robed in all its blessed beauty, joyous, fearless, undefiled ! 

And if with a yearning sorrow I look back upon that time 

(As a pale Siberian exile on a glowing poet-clime), 

Tis because long, long are vanished all the be: auty and the light— 
The sweet May-smile of the spirit in its young unsullied might— 

’Tis because by yon drear hearthstone not one lone ray can “T trace 

Of the love that then was beaming in each dear and happy face, 

Save when I o’erleap my sorrows, and on flashing pinions roam 

From this voiceless, cheerless desert to my cherished childhood’s home ! 
Oh, the old spot! Yes, my mother! ’tis thy own dear eyes I see, 
Speaking all thy true heart’s rapture to the child upon thy knee ; 

Or with tenderest glances turning to your wild, blithe, prattler fair, 
While the sunlight, like the blessing, falleth on his face and hair. 

All the warmth and truth of woman in thy young face glowing clear— 
Love in its high and taintless glory, joy that knew no chilling tear: 
Ah! that joy was but a phantom, only born to flash and fade; 

But thy love, Time’s diademed victor, for Eternity was made ! 


Mother! mother! ’tis that spell-word maketh “‘ Home” a hallowed name, 
’Tis she consecrates its roof-tree—lights the strange enduring flame 
In our souls, that ever beacons to the fond, old threshold stone, 
Till life’s weariest pilgrim murmurs—*‘ There is my heart’s changeless throne !" 
And my father—long-lost father! through the night of years and woes 
Still thy memory, like a lone star, a pure, sweet, sad radiance throws. 
How I’ve loved thee—how I’ve mourned thee, I should vainly strive to tell— 
Ne’er have man’s words truly echoed the wrung bosom’s life-long knell. 
I was young—too young to prize thee, when death’s hand upon thee fell ; 
Yet upon my brain, O father, love hath stamped thine image well ! 
Thy broad brow, the god-built stronghold of high thought’s unmeasured mine— 
Thy dark-blue eye, charged and glowing with the genius-fire divine ; 
But my memory now recalleth i in that eye a light more sweet, 
When around our evening fireside all thy loved ones thou would’st meet. 
Love is grandest, love is ‘noblest, lighting up a face of thought, 
’Tis the god. sign of the temple with art’s rarest glories fraught. 
And thy soft smile! how it hallowed, how it brightened, how it cheered 
Every face and scene that ever to my heart shall be endeared ! 
And a darksome place of sorrow has our home been since the day 
When that smile of thine was banished—when thy strength was torn away 
From thy weaklings, by the death-gripe—and they laid thee ‘mong the dead 
In the drear and voiceless graveyard—in thy lone unmemoried bed ! 


Where to-day are they, thy children, thou did’st leave so lorn behind ? 
Far from all the scenes which love’s might in their spirits hath enshrined ; 
Scattered—sorrowing—pining—stricken—on the land and on the deep— 
One whose arm can sway the sabre; others who can only weep! 
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When I see myself thus hope-wrecked, oft I deem the poor hearts cursed, 
Whose gay childhood in the sunshine of unclouded love is nursed, 
Never dreaming, in their gladness, of the dark day’s blighting gloom, 
When they'll read life’s sternest lesson o’er the freshly-gaping tomb. 
Yet this martyrdom is better than amid this mystery, Life, 
Ne’er to feel the bliss, the torture, of its one redeeming strife ; 
And that torture will be triumph if we manfully endure— 
*Mid the trying, wondrous conflict keep our hearts high, firm, and pure— 
In the starry sky of glory earn a place for true work done, 
Then arise, on sunlit pinions, to the Home we've grandly won! 


A PHANTASY. 


I. 


Au! fancy, cease thy luring, hope and love are still enduring, 
While the glorious vision melts into thy many-tinted skies ; 
And I stand raptured under, hoping still some chasm will sunder, 

And reveal once more the wonder to my love-entrancéd eyes. 
When o’er some dark past bending, scarce one fair gleam interblending, 
Up will spring this angel, bearing on her brow a radiant light ; 

Before the vision splendid quick my sorrow's dreams are ended, 
But, alas! as soon hath wended the immortal from my sight ! 


I. 


Oh! love, and faith, and duty, mingle sweetly in the beauty 
Of the face which in my day-dreams mem’ry bends adoring o’er ; 
And round her dark locks twining is the hallowed symbol shining, 
Her mystic part assigning in the shadowy land of lore. 
Stay, wilt thou, glorious angel—tell me of thy bright evangel, 
From that realm where nature’s choral hymns in grandest concord roll ; 
For thy crown’s empyreal sheen and that lyre thy hands between, 
Say thou art the Poet Queen to my awe-enchanted soul ! 


Ill. 


Ha! there now, methinks, she springs upon her light ethereal wings, 
While transcendant beauties burst one moment o’er my dazzled view ; 
’Tis a reflex soul of mine of all the glories which combine 
In the spirit land divine above yon dome’s eternal blue. 
Behold a gorgeous portal opes before the fair immortal, 
Who, ascending sylph-like, waves her hand as if to hail me on ; 
Come, my soul, we’ll soar a flight up to this sphere’s resplendent light, 
But, alas! the beauteous sprite into oblivion’s waste is gone. 


H. N. L. 
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THE SESSION OF ’54. 


Arrtrr a lingering and uneventful life 
of six months and twelve days, the se- 
cond session of the fourth Parliament 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria came 
to a close, on Saturday, the 12th of the 
month of August just past. The ca- 
tastrophe arrived amid an unusual and 
ominous calm. No Lyndhurst, no 
Disraeli essayed to awaken the con- 
sciences of ministers to a sense of their 
unworthiness ; no friendly tongue was 
stirred to plead in excuse for the want 
of health that was found in them — to 
defend the past, or to promise for the 
future. The slipping of a knotless 
thread, the dying-out of a wasted can- 
dle, trite and unsavoury as these me- 
taphors may be, convey to the mind 
thetruest notion of the languid and list- 
less character which marked this most 
recent case of the periodical separation 
of the body and soul of the State. Yet 
the Queen attended at the obsequies, 
and ‘‘ the House of Lords was filled by 
the large and brilliant assembly which 
usually graces it on these occasions.” 
Nothing of the pomp and circum. 
stance of a prorogation was wanting ; 
but the weariness which the purpose- 
less and unprofitable session had in- 
duced was too profound to permit so 
much of exertion as belongs to the 
customary explosion of animal spirits, 
which seldom fails to celebrate the 
event. Every one, whether Ministe- 
rialist or Oppositionist, whether in or 
out of Parliament, was glad to be rid 
for a while of the diurnal annoyance of 
vain, carping discussions, of bootless 
attacks and futile defences, of ever- 
recurring signs of terrific combats, 
usually ending, like many of the Italian 
battles of the middle ages, in the smo- 
thering of champions of both sides, un- 
der the weight of their own armour. 
¥et so overwhelming in the public 
mind was the languor of disappoint- 
ment, so feeble the hope of a better fu- 
ture, that men lacked the spirit to ex- 
press their satisfaction that an end had 
come, and that a change might be ex- 

eted. ‘*The session (observed a 


journalist, in words which correctly 
express the general opinion) found us 
at peace, and has left us at war. It 
found the House of Commons high in 





the confidence of the country ; it leaves 
it shaken in public estimation, and 
justly diffident of its power to execute 
the functions it has undertaken. Our 
Government has suffered in character, 
and no one has gained by its loss. 
Both parties are perceptibly weaker, 
and the plot of the political drama 
seems as far from its catastrophe as 
ever.” This is the judgment of a 
critic friendly to the existing Go- 
vernment; but the Zimes does not fail 
to temper justice with mercy. The 
sentence is accompanied by a recital 
of extenuating circumstances. If the 
ministry has gradually declined in pub- 
lic estimation, by reason of its parlia- 
mentary failures, these suggest “ the 
necessity of re-adjusting the gear of a 
machine which seems now like nothing 
so much as an intellectual treadmill, ex- 
hausting attention, and frittering away 
intellect, without producing any visi- 
ble or tangible result whatever.” We 
shall probably again revert to the sub. 
ject opened in thissentence. It is one 
which is of late manifestly much in the 
thoughts of a certain class of party 
politicians ; and it is not difficult to 
perceive that the preparation of the 
public mind for its entertainment is 
just now a favourite design of some 
public writers. But before we con- 
sider the question of the abolition of 
our representative institutions, or such 
a recasting of the constitution of Par- 
liament as shall have the effect of re. 
straining the ‘ demonstrations of mal. 
content parties in both Houses” within 
limits convenient for a ministry, we 
will endeavour calmly to review the 
proceedings of the session of '54, and 
to place fairly before our readers a 
short summary of its actual results. 
On Tuesday, the 3lst of January, 
the High Court of Parliament assem- 
bled, and her most religious and gra- 
cious Majesty then submitted to the 
two Houses a programme of business 
she expected them to perform during 
the ensuing session. Looking to the 
contingency of a war, which every one 
else saw to be imminent, the Ministers 
required, through the royal speech— 
An augmentation of the naval and 
military forces of the country, imply. 
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ing, of course, an enlarged estimate 
and increased taxation. 

They announced their intentions to 
propose measures for 

The complete repeal of the remnant 
of the navigation laws, and the “ re- 
moval of the last legislative restriction 
upon the use of foreign shipping ;” 

The reform of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; 

The arrangement of a system of ad- 
mission into the civil service ; 

The reform of the ecclesiastical and 
common law courts, and the transfer 
from the former of testamentary and 
matrimonial causes ; 

The relaxation of the law of settle- 
ment in connexion with the relief of 
the poor ; 

The reform anew of parliamentary 
representation ; and 

The restraining of bribery and cor- 
rupt practices at elections. 

These heads include a number and 
variety of topics suflicient to occupy 
the legislative energy of a session, but 
they do not embrace the whole of the 
subjects which the multiform activity 
of the Coalition Ministry actually sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. In addition to the bills pointed 
to in the Queen’s speech, and exclu- 
sive of the formal annual enactments 
and several minor measures, legisla- 
tion was proposed by the Government, 
and actually accomplished,j upon the 
important subjects included under the 
following heads :— 

Incumbered Estates, West Indies ; 

Legislative Council, Canada ; 

Public Revenue, and Consolidated 
Fund Charges ; 

Usury Laws Repeal ; 

Railway and Canal Traffic Regula- 
tion ; 

Savings Banks ; 

Youthful Offenders ; 

Gaming Houses ; 

Ministers’ Money, Ireland; 

Convict Prisons, Ireland ; 

National Gallery, Dublin; 

Towns Improvement, Ireland ; 

Registration of Births, &c., Scot- 
land; 

Joint Stock Banks, Scotland ; 

Parochial Schoolmasters, Scotland ; 

Episcopal and Capitular Estates 
Management ; 

Burials beyond the Metropolis ; 

General Board of Health. 

In the whole, no fewer than 101 
ministerial bills were passed into law— 
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a number in a single year which, we 
venture, with all humility, to consider 
as at least sufficient to satisfy a 
glutton in statute-making. Here, 
surely, is ‘ visible and tangible result” 
enough, so far as quantity is concern- 
ed, to remove all uneasiness as to the 
adjustment of the gear of the machine 
or the activity of its directors. One 
hundred and one new laws produced 
by the Government in a single half- 
year, with some two-and-twenty turn- 
ed out of hand by private amateurs, 
is, to our thinking, a bulk of legisla- 
tion not out of keeping even with the 
gigantic material powers of these days 
of steam and electricity. We, at 
least, find no fault with Ministers for 
not having done more, even though 
they have failed in carrying through a 
Retorm Bill, a Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill, a Law of Settlement Bull, ora 
County Police Bill. In our appre- 
hension — and we sincerely believe in 
that of the public—their fault is rather 
that they have attempted too much 
than that they have done too little. 
The peril we see in the future is the 
inordinate growth of a craving for or- 
ganic changes, which quantity of law- 
making alone will not appease. In 
the quality of the work undertaken b 

the Coalition Ministers, there is evi- 
dence, to our fears, that they will not 
stick at trifles when party necessities 
call upon them to purvey for that 
false appetite; and the very reproaches 
of their journalist friends are to us so 
many confirmations of the reality of 
this danger. It is but a new version 
of the fable of the frogs and their mo- 
narch. King Log is befouled, when 
the hopes of mischievous activity, cre- 
ated by his first splashing advent into 
the pool, fade with the subsiding of 
the waters it troubled. Nay, the con- 
demnation of the representative ma- 
chine itself is based, not upon an alle- 
gation that it has inaccurately or 
imperfectly expressed the opinions of 
the constituency, but upon the fact, 
that in resisting the rapid progression 
of the Government it has acted but 
too closely in accordance with those 
opinions — ** the country was intent 
upon the opening war, and had no 
space for a second idea.” The repre- 
sentatives of the country knew that it 
was so; and when the second idea of 
the Coalition Ministers was found to 
include the germ of a new revolution, 
it was contumeliously repudiated. The 
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tunes that were got up for the diver- 
sion of the popular ear would not 
grind —that was all. The stirring 
notes of the trumpet drowned the 
clap-trap of the Reform hurdy-gurdy, 
notwithstanding the prestige of its 
success when William IV. was king ; 
and the submission of ministers to 
their many defeats was but an ac- 
knowledgment of the fact: 
* But in defeats, the passive stout 
Are always found to stand it out 


Most desperately, and to outdo 
The active, ‘gainst a conquering foe.” 


And so it has proved with the Coali- 
tion. Beaten upon three measures of 
primary importance in their list, and 
forced to withdraw seventeen others, 
passive stout, they still hold their 
ground in Downing-street, and the old 
street-organ and its tunes, carefully 
laid up for future use, will no doubt 
be brought out, and may do good ser- 
vice, should piping days of peace return, 
and the public ear again incline to such 
entertainment. 

Of the work actually performed dur- 
ing the session, the most prominent, 
and yet that which has met with least 
opposition, and has attracted but little 


of the public attention is, of course, that 
involved in the requirement holding 
the first place in the royal speech—the 
provision for the increased expendi- 


ture belonging to the war. In this 
direction the activity of the ministers 
has been considerable, and it has met 
with no check. The general desire of 
the nation to seek a permanent and 
honourable peace, in the only feasible 
way, by the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, operated upon their represen- 
tatives, and a succession of votes for 
militaryand naval expenditure, amount- 
ing in the whole to £12,037,798 was 
agreed to by the House of Commons. 
The extraordinary means of meeting 
this outlay were also accorded with 
ready, if not cheerful, alacrity. They 
include a doubling of the income-tax, 
and a considerable increase in the du- 
ties on malt, on Scotch and Irish 
spirits, and on sugar and molasses, es- 
timated in the whole at a little more 
than ten millions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asked freely, and all he 
asked for he obtained. We are not now 
dealing with the merits of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s budget: we merely offer the 
evidence of the votes of supply, to 
show that the parliamentary machine 
was not out of gear, and that it was 
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by no difficulty in its working that 
the production of ‘ tangible and visi- 
ble results” was impeded. A necessity 
for modifying the representative sys- 
tem, on the ground that it impedes 
action in the extraordinary crisis in 
which the country is engaged, is not 
proven. In all necessary operations, 
whether they were of ordinary routine 
or peculiar to the immediate conjunc- 
ture of affairs, the Coalition Ministry 
have found the wheels of legislation to 
move easily and to their mind; what- 
ever checks occurred, or shocks were 
suffered, they were not of a kind that 
could in the least degree lower the 
prestige of the national power in the 
sight of the enemy, or directly hamper 
the movements of internal government. 
That this latter effect has indeed been 
produced by the * gradual decline of a 
Ministry, from which so much was 
hoped,” we have the testimony of their 
own ablest supporter ; and that loss of 
character and moral power was the 
necessary consequence of their nume- 
rous failures and defeats is patent to 
the world. And those reverses were, 
in all cases, the penalty of the combi- 
nation of rashness and timidity, that 
is the characteristic vice and weakness 
of a political coalition. To keep the 
vessel of the State afloat and under 
plain sail, amid the shoals of financial 
difficulties and the storms of war, was 
an enterprise not held to be sufliciently 
exciting for the various tastes of the 
motley group of supporters, upon 
whose shoulders an Aberdeen, a Rus- 
sell, a Molesworth, a Gladstone, an 
Argyle, a Newcastle, had mounted 
into office. Something was necessary 
to be done to keep up the steam, and 
as Lord Melbourne used truly to ob- 
serve, danger is never imminent until 
it is discovered that ‘ something must 
be done.” ‘The men of progress were 
to be cheered on by the production of 
sweeping measures of reform, the old 
Tory rump, upon which, after all, the 
Coalition rests, was to be tranquillised 
by rendering those measures illusory 
and inoperative; Dissent was to be 
mollified by concessions, the Church 
was to be satisfied with securities; the 
Peace Congress and Mammon were to 
be gratified by carrying out the theo- 
ries of free trade in Russian ports, the 
feelings of the country and common 
sense were to be appeased by a sham 
of war. To influences as incongruous 
as these, and to the policy they pro- 
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moted, and not to any active assaults 
from without, the defeats (and some 
overlaid victories, worse than defeats) 
suffered by the Ministry, must be attri- 
buted. 
Foremost in the list of these un- 

toward events, and a perfect type of 
them all, was the Dullementery Re- 
form Bill. Uncalled for by any con- 
siderable, or, indeed, by any inconsi- 
derable party in the country, this 
measure, in its fantastic details, showed 
the practical working of the idea, that 
‘*something must be done.” Some- 
thing was proposed to be done for the 
purists, with whom it is a favourite 
theory that electoral corruption pre- 
vails in an inverse ratio with numbers, 
by depriving nineteen of the smallest 
boroughs of their members, and thirty- 
three other towns of one member each, 
making a total disfranchisement of 
sixty-two seats. On the other hand, 

partisans were to be conciliated by en- 
franchising three unrepresented towns 
— Birkenhead, Burnley, and Staley. 

bridge; by creating a new metropoli- 
tan borough of Kensington and Chel- 

sea; by giving the Inns of Court two 

representatives, and the London Uni- 

versity one; by reserving three seats 

to be scrambled for in Scotland; and 

by distributing the remainder broad- 

cast over certain counties, cities, and 

boroughs of England. To the Radi- 

cals, the new Reform Bill offered the 

boon of an extension of the franchise, 

and a diminution in its rate; to Con- 

servatives it proposed an educational 

and a money test. Tax-payers were 

to be rewarded by votes for their forty- 

shilling contributions to the exigencies 

of the State; non-tax-payers were to 

be compensated for their poverty by 

repealing the obligation to pay local 

rates, which has hitherto been consi- 

dered as the proper complement of 

local political power. And lest haply 

any one should be omitted from the 

scope of this general bounty, a plan 

was chalked out for opening to the 

beaten minorities in certain towns and 

districts a way for a distinct represen- 

tation, in the legislative body, of their 

feebleness, their perverseness, or, per- 
adventure, of their exceptional patriot- 
ism and virtue. 

“ The child whom many fathers share, 
Will seldom know a father’s care ;" 

and so it was with this much-crossed 
bantling of the Coalition. It was in- 


troduced to the House of Commons on 
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the 13th of February; and, having many 
enemies and few friends, ‘warmly 
opposed and feebly supported, with 
nothing but purity and justice on its 
side, and every narrow and corrupt 
influence against it ” — including that 
of the great journal from whose columns 
of alater date we quote these laudatory 
remarks — the Reform Bill was finally 
withdrawn on the 11thof April. With 
it fell, amid the tears of Lord John 
Russell, a collatéral measure for se- 
curing the tenant-right of the present 
occupiers of the treasury-benches, to 
their heirs, executors, and assigns, by 
abolishing that safeguard of the con- 
stitution, which, since the reign of 
Queen Anne, has obliged members of 
the House of Commons, who accept 
office under the Crown, to vacate their 
seats, and submit themselves in their 
new position for the approbation and 
re-election of their constituencies, 

The Reform Bill, constructed with a 
view of pleasing everybody, was with- 
drawn. The Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill — to substitute one oath of alle 
giance for the several obligations now 
imposed upon members of Parliament 
—was so framed, we again use the 
words of a friendly critic, ‘as to con- 
trovert the very principle on which 
alone it could be defended, and to raise 
up and combine against it opposition 
from many and discordant quarters. 
The only principle on which the more 
important clauses of the bill could be 
justified, was the abolition of promis- 
sory oaths, as absurd and useless; for 
if such oaths be reasonable and neces- 
sary, the public have a right to such 
security as they can obtain against 
the Pope, or any other adversary of 
liberty and good government. If such 
oaths be useless, none ought to re- 
main.” Thus this measure did but 
serve to range in hostility to the Jews— 
for whose relief it was ostensibly pro- 
posed—the determined enemies of the 
Pope. It was rejected accordingly, 
on second reading, on the 25th of May, 
by a majority of four votes, 

In the same category—described by 
Mr. Cobden, who supported it, as ‘an 
impracticable compromise between the 
attempt to separate, and the attempt to 
unite, secular and religious instruction” 
—falls the Education Bill for Scotland. 
It, too, was rejected; and, on the 
question of its second reading, on the 
12th of May, the Government was left 
in a minority of nine. 
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The catastrophe of the Poor Law 
Removal and Settlement Bill illus- 
trates the nature of a coalition in an- 
other phase. The work of a subordi- 
nate departmental minister, it was 
framed in utter oblivion of many inte- 
rests which,not claiming the sympathies 
of Mr. Baines or of Leeds, were na- 
turally forgotten in ‘the Commission.” 
Ireland especially was dropped out of 
view ; and while the law was proposed 
to be soalteredasto prevent the removal 
of paupers froin one parish of England to 
another, it was still to be preserved so 
as to sanction the shovelling out of 
England of broken-down Irish workers, 
whenever the stock of profitable labour 
they originally possessed should be used 
up and consumed. ‘The bill was also 
a measure of centralisation, but its de- 
feat was accomplished by its Irish foes. 
That the arguments of these could not 
be resisted was frankly admitted by 
Lord Palmerston, in the teeth of the 
opinion of his colleague, and, after the 
ludicrous interlude of the resignation 
and restoration of Mr. Baines, “ the 
Government was defeated for trying to 
treat a great question partially and in- 
adequately,” and the bill was with- 
drawn. 

A like fate attended the Controverted 
Elections, the Canterbury, and four 
other Boroughs’, Bribery Prevention, 
the Testamentary Jurisdiction, the 
Counties and Boroughs Police, the 
Wreck and Salvage, the Colonial 
Clergy Disabilities, the Customs’ Ta- 
riff Acts Consolidation, the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, the Cinque Ports, 
and the Chancery Amendment Bills. 
All these were introduced by ministers, 


to be withdrawn in various stages of 


their progress. The plan for the im- 

rovement of the system of admission 
into the public service, foreshadowed 
in the Royal speech, was never brought 
before Parliament. Ilere, again, “ Go- 
vernment was in advance of its sup- 
porters;” the necessity that ‘‘some- 
thing must be done” was no more 
available with them as a reason for 
random legislation, than was the neces- 
sity of living admissible as a valid ex- 
cuse for the peccadillos of the French 
thief, and fortune was not tempted by 
a proposal of that ‘splendid scheme.” 

Thus, among these defeats, four of 
the somethings to be done proposed in 
the Queen's speech were negatively 
disposed of. The other subjects sub- 
mitted by her Majesty to the wisdom 
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of Parliament have been positivel 
dealt with by that High Court, wit 
what credit to ministers we shall see. 

A Coasting Trade Bill has been 
_— opening that trade in the 

Jnited Kingdom to the ships of all 
friendly nations, and removing the last 
legislative restriction upon the use of 
foreign shipping, whether for the bene- 
fit of her Majesty's people or not, time 
will tell. 

A Common Law Procedure Bill was 
settled by a Committee of the Lords, 
and passed that House. It included 
many substantial amendments of a 
practical kind, and has received the 
royal assent in a form in which it will, 
we believe, be highly useful. Many 
anomalies in the law of evidence are 
removed by its provisions, and the 
mode of examining witnesses is im- 
proved and fixed; a discretion is 
given to judges to substitute an affir. 
mation for an oath, in cases in which 
the consciences of witnesses forbid 
them to submit to the usual custom ; 
an equitable jurisdiction is given to 
courts of common law; the injustice 
often inflicted by the ruling of a judge 
as to the insufficiency of a stamp upon 
a document, otherwise valid, is pro- 
vided against ; and many other useful 
reforms are secured. The measure 
was, however, mutilated in its passage 
through the House of Commons, the 
law officers of the Government being 
absent. The Attorney-General was 
specially retained to attend in another 
place, and the Solicitor-General was 
out of the way, and so the bill was 
curtailed of its clauses for the regula- 
tion of juries, among which was one 
enabling them to give a verdict with- 
out absolute unanimity. Having no 
eflicient ministerial support, the bill 
was thus docked, and its final passing 
was, in fact, the work rather of her 
Majesty’s Opposition than of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was only upon 
the third reading, on the 8th of Au- 
gust, that an amendment was carried 
by Mr. Isaac Butt, for the extension 
of these reforms of the law to lreland. 

A bill for the Reform of Oxford 
University, ‘* by authority,” was intro- 
duced, withdrawn, remodelled, shaped 
into a permissive instead of a compul- 
sory character, and has received the 
Royal assent under circumstances 
which, as another friendly journalist 
avows, afford ** little to credit the Go- 
vernment with, beyond the bare fact 
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of having brought the subject forward 
for parliamentary discussion.” The 
Act as it now stands has replaced the 
old hebdomadal Board by an elective 
governing Council, in which the work- 
ing elements of the University are re- 
presented. It creates a constituency 
tor the election of the Council; and al- 
though this is not so wide as some 
desired, it is much more comprehen- 
sive and less sectarian than the framers 
of the bill first conceived it. It ap- 
points commissioners, who represent 
with tolerable fairness the various sec- 
tions into which the body of cives 
academici is divided, and who are en- 
dowed with powers full, but not exces- 
sive, to settle many College and Uni- 
versity questions hitherto much mooted. 
Finally, it has opened the University 
and its honours, as far as the Bache- 
lor’s degree, to students whose con- 
sciences were pinched by the theological 
testsformerly imposed. Itisremarkable, 
that several of these provisions were 
carried upon divisions against both 
the Government and the leaders of the 
Opposition ; and it is especially note- 
worthy, that the abolition of religious 
restrictions was so effected in both 
houses of parliament. Lord Derby and 
Lord J. Russell were both beaten ; and 
the latter is gravely accused of having 
“‘misrepresented the opinions of his 
colleagues, and miscalculated the state 
of public opinion in both houses.” 
The Dissenting leaders persevered, 
and Nonconforming Protestants were 
admitted, with the very general assent 
of bishops and laymen, to the sheep- 
folds and pastures of Isis, ‘ The im- 
mediate consequence of this caprice 
[of the Coalition] has been (we are 
told) the alienation of an important 
body of Liberal members, and a still 
more important proportion of the town 
constituencies.” 

Thirdly, a Bribery bill was intro- 
duced, according to her Majesty’s pro- 
mise, and here, we learn, another 
success of an equally doubtful charac- 
ter was obtained. ‘‘ Originally a lo- 
gical and honest effort of the Commit- 
tee, to which its preparation was en- 
trusted, this bill created a pro-bribery 
party in the house. The declaration 
of purity proposed to be made by 
members, on which the whole bill 
hinged, was expunged, and almost the 
only remarkable feature in the mea- 
sure was its legalising the payment of 
travelling expenses, The Lords again, 
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in their character as guardians of sound 
constitutional doctrine, struck aut this 
clause, and the very ministers who had 
inserted it strove to prevent its re-in- 
sertion in the Commons. This, how- 
ever, they were only able to effect by 
consenting that the bill should be in 
force for one year only, and thus were 
ministers enabled to rescue it from the 
mutilation they had themselves intro- 
duced, by reducing the operation of 
this great constitutional experiment to 
a single year.” 
Such was the performance that 
waited on the promises of the speech 
delivered from the throne on the 
3lst of January, 1854. The other 
accomplished facts of the session sus- 
tain with no less force the opinion we 
have already expressed, that the weak- 
ness of the Coalition is inherent ; that 
it lies in the want of a fixed and com- 
mon principle among its members, and 
in the fact that their guiding rule 
throughout was the maxim, ‘* Some- 
thing must be done.” ‘The universal 
voice of the country condemned the 
ministerial arrangements for the con- 
duct of the war. Something must be 
done—and incontinently, a new secre- 
taryship for war was created. What is 
the nature of the office, what its duties, 
what the capabilities for filling it of the 
minister whom chance has placed behind 
the desk, no one can tell. The Public 
Health Act Amendment Bill was 
thrown out on its second reading, be- 
sause every one condemned its ma- 
nagement, and because the individual 
into whose hands it had fallen had 
rendered himself obnoxious to all Eng- 
land by his coxcombry and self-suffi- 
ciency. Something must be done— 
and in a few hours a Board of Health 
yas created, and made a ministerial 
department. ‘The vestry of Maryle- 
bone is a power in the State, and its 
representative in the House of Com- 
mons has wagged a troublesome tongue 
below the gangway. Something must 
be done— and Sir Benjamin Hall was 
pitchforked into the presidency of the 
new Board. The absence of a common 
motive or common understanding, was 
proved almost daily —every one’s 
memory will supply instances in point. 
We need not multiply them, or add to 
such facts as the temporary resigna- 
tion of Mr. Baines; the petty Russian 
campaign of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Wilson; or the nullification of the 
travelling expenses clause in the Bri- 
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bery Bill by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Whatever else may or may not have 
been accomplished during the session, 
at least a demonstration has been made 
that ‘ All the Talents” have not been 
more successful in governing the coun- 
try to its satisfaction, or even to that 
of their own partisan supporters, than 
the weakest party ministry that ever 
occupied Downing-street. A policy 
of juggling shifts and small expedients, 
ending in a perilous war and double 
taxes, is the tangible and visible re- 
sult of that vast ebullition of puffing 
which astounded the world one short 
year since. But it was not only * All 
the Talents” that formed the theme of 
those anticipatory peans; “ All the 
Purity and Patriotism” of Britain was 
also celebrated in song as the exclusive 
attribute of the new pot-pourri of 
statesmen. ‘This illusion, too, the 
session of ’54 has calamitously dis- 
pelled, and has shown the virtuous 
executioners of W. B. and of Mr. 
Augustus Stafford, in the characters of 
sponsors for Stonor, and Lawley, and 
O'Flaherty. Ah, poor human nature ! 
how cautious should we all be in lift- 
ing up stones in those days of Crystal 
Palaces and fragile reputations. 

And now let us not be misunder- 
stood. It is, in our view, no fault of 
the ministry, as, indeed, we have 
already intimated, that miracles of 
progress were not wrought during 
the session that has just closed. ‘To 
us it would have been satisfactory 
had a sound course of administra- 
tion been followed out, vigorously 
and with manly openness as regarded 
foreign relations, honestly and fru- 
gally, yet efficiently, at home. The 
practice of public virtue would have 
been accepted by the country as a 
sufficient substitute for any amount of 
anti-corruption theories, and paper 
purity. ‘‘We have to record disap- 
—_ hopes, and the gradual de- 
cline of a ministry, from which so much 
was hoped ;” since the sincerity of their 
desigu of reforming the representation 
of the people was illustrated by their 
purchase of the borough of Beverley ; 
since their abhorrence of bribery was 
shown in their patronage of Mr. 
Stonor; since an exemplar of their 
splendid scheme for the purification 
and efficiency of the civil service was 
supplied in the promotion of Mr. Law- 
ley ; and since the value they set upon 
the personal integrity of public ser- 
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vants was elucidated in the catastrophe 
of Mr. O'Flaherty. It was these fatal 
works which destroyed the efficacy 
of the ministerial professions of faith 
as to their domestic administration ; 
and, on the other hand, their failure 
in works deadened the public faith in 
the thoroughness of their policy abroad. 
To have kept themselves unspotted 
from the world of practical corruption 
would have stayed their decline more 
surely than reams of reform and 
bribery bills. One broadside off the 
harbour of Sinope; one thrust of a 
bayonet under the walls of Silistria 
would have more effectually sustained 
their popularity and power than many 
hours of speech-making, or many 
volumes of diplomatic despatches and 
protocols, Thus, through sins of omis- 
sion and of commission, death came 
upon the prestige of the coalition ; 
** the government has suffered in cha- 
racter, and no one seems to have gained 
by the loss.” 

The second term of this proposi- 
tion, which we cannot in candour re- 
ject, leads us now to complete our re- 
view of the session by a short survey 
of its results in regard to the Opposi- 
tion. In endeavouring to accomplish 
this task honestly, we shall probably 
again bring ourselves within the scope 
of a criticism which we have heard 
pronounced upon our treatment of the 
same topic, in so far as we had occasion 
to refer to it last month in our consider- 
ation of the question, “‘ Who is to carry 
on the Queen’s Government?” We 
may not find within us enough of that 
stuff of which true partisans are made 
to enable us to inaugurate a perfect 
ritual of party worship. We may not 
think ourselves justified now, any more 
than then, in answering our own ques- 
tion with precision and confidence. We 
may be forced to confess that we have 
not yet recognised the star of him who 
is to carry on the Queen’s Govern. 
ment; that we do not see a leader, 
and an Opposition organised as the 
constitutional complement of a Minis- 
try. And we venture humbly to sub. 
mit that if such be the fact, it would 
be a gross breach of party allegiance, 
no less than of public duty, were we 
to conceal our knowledge of it. No 
mistake could be more fatal to a party, 
whether considered in its personal 
character, or as the visible sign of a 
phase of public policy, than a con- 
cealment of the true condition of its 
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internal relations. These in a free 
state can never be constant; and what- 
ever may be the value of a name, or 
however expressive a particular “cry” 
may once have been, the one ceases to 
have signification, the other loses all 
power, whenever they come to tell dif- 
ferent tales to the ears and minds of 
leaders and followers. If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare himself to the battle? I1f neither 
flag nor uniform be visible, the fight 
will be a confused melée, in which 
friends will fall by each other's hands. 
We confess we do see such faults and 
such results of them in the tactics of 
the Opposition during the past session, 
and, frankly, we hope for no better 
strategy in the next, unless the evil be 
thoroughly apprehended in the mean- 
time by those whose position affords 
them the opportunity of undertaking a 
command. If the Conservative party 
shall appear at the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1855 in no better state of dis- 
cipline than they have shown in the 
course of that of 1854— if they shall be 
then ununited in the pursuit of a defi- 
nite object—if the captains shall rush 
on with shouts the meaning of which 
is forgotten—if the host shall find them- 
selves obliged in the heat of a fight of 
opinion to rally around the banner of 
an officer of the enemy, and shall un- 
der it gallantly rout their own com- 
manders: should all this happen, the 
question of who is to carry on the 
Queen’s Government will be as un- 
certain a year hence as it isnow. And 
how shall a change be effected, if the 
necessity for it be not known? It is 
on this ground we presume to speak 
frankly and fully. We tell of errors 
of design and execution with a view 
to their being avoided for the future. 
We point out examples of miscalcu- 
lation and ignorance of the state of 
public opinion, in the hope that blun- 
ders committed may be corrected under 
the influence of knowledge. Thus in- 
fluenced, then, we are forced to admit 
that many of the faults of the Ministry 
seem to us to have been closely imi- 
tated by the Opposition, There was 
the same deficiency of definite purpose 
or principle, the same failure of unity, 
the same fidgety inclination to do 
something, right or wrong, and yet the 
same faintheartedness at the crisis of 
performance. Throughout the session 
there was a continual niggling at the 
outworks of the Papal power; and, 
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with such results as showed the 
strength of the Protestant feeling of 
the country to be irresistible, yet no 
enterprise worthy of that strength was 
undertaken. Roman Catholic gaol 
chaplains were hit, and a few hundred 
pounds were cut off the Maynooth 
grant; but, when opportunities of 
taking a firm stand against ultramon- 
tane aggression offered they were suf- 
fered to pass away unused. When 
Sergeant Shee made his attack upon 
the Irish Church, more might have 
been effected towards the consolidation 
of a Conservative party, and the raising 
of a bulwark of Protestant, ay, and of 
Roman Catholic freedom, by the pro- 
posal by an Opposition leader of an 
amendment, conveying the sense of 
the House as to the true meaning of 
the Roman Catholic oath, than could 
be effected by a hundred irritating 
divisions on convent regulation bills, 
or proposals for the impossible restric. 
tion by law of priestly influence over 
the consciences and estates of dying 
sinners, 

Again the family jars of the Ministry 
were represented on the Opposition 
boards with no less damaging effect, 
though necessarily without the noise or 
scandal of an official quarrel. The se- 
paration of the leaders from their fol- 
lowers upon the occasion of the virtual 
ratification of a solemn league and co- 
venant between the various sections of 
English Protestants, effected by Mr. 
Heywood in his successful proposal for 
the admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was no less remark. 
able than the affairs Palmerston a. 
Baines; or Palmerston a. Wilson; or 
the Duke of Newcastle against the field 
of his colleagues, in the matter of the 
expenses clause of the Bribery Bill. 
We can avouch, from personal obser- 
vation, that no more absurd, or ridicu- 
lous, or humiliating position could 
have been occupied by party leaders, 
than that which was most recklessly, 
and, we must add, ignorantly, taken 
up by Messrs. Henley, Walpole, and 
T. Baring, upon the occasion of the 
committal of the Russian Government 
Securities Bill, when the two first- 
named of those gentlemen were oblig- 
ed, multum gemens, to walk after 
their followers in an ovation, in which 
the voices of these latter hailed Lord 
Palmerston as the champion of Britain 
against Russia. Surely, men who 
could have committed so grave a mis- 
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take as this need enlightenment. They 
need it not more to all appearance 
than does their chief, who, in the 
House of Lords, courted a signal de- 
feat in an endeavour to reverse that 
decision joined in by so many of his 
partisans in the House of Commons, 
with respect to the admission of Dis- 
senters to the University to which we 

have already referred. We must not 
dismiss. this topic without recording 
the fact, that some of the truest, and 
most consistent, and most prominent 
of our Irish Conservative members 
kept themselves clear of the blunder 
into which the occupants of the first 
Opposition bench would have led them, 
and, upon the two occasions of Mr. 
Heywood’s amendment and the com- 
mittal of the Russian Securities Bill, 
took their places manfully upon the 
broad Protestant and British platform, 
and in opposition to the Pope, the 
Czar, and their own leaders. 

Does any one ask for illustrations 
of the influence upon the Opposition 
leaders of the magic formula, ‘* Some- 
thing must be done;” or of their 
faint - hearteduess, ‘‘letting I dare 
not wait upon I[ would”? They 
may be found, passim, throughout the 


pages of Hansard; and very modern 
Instances present themselves, in con- 


nexion with the vote for the expenses 
of the new Secretary for War’s office, 
and with that of credit for three mil- 
lions. Upon both these occasions, 
arising so near the end of the session, 
it was formally announced that some- 
thing must be done, and the party 
was called together, but no fight was 
made upon either vote. On the 
occasion of the latter, Lord Dudley 
Stuart was very shabbily deserted, 
after he had been, as we have good 
reason for believing, encouraged to 
propose an amendment to pledge the 
Government to convene Parliament in 
the autumn, and thus in effect to re- 
fuse to them the confidence of the 
House of Commons in relation to the 
conduct of the war. 

It is very far indeed from our object 
to find fault unnecessarily with the Op- 
position leaders, or to multiply our ani- 
madversions upon their proceedings, be- 
yond that point at which it may be 

oped that useful knowledge will be 
communicated, and wrong impressions 
as to the state of public opinion re- 
moved. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
we turn to other occurrences of the 
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session, in reference to which we can 
express a more favourable judgment. 
Upon two points of the Opposition po- 
licy the public exponents of the hopes 
and fears of the Ministry have pressed 
very constantly-and closely upon every 
possible occasion. They have never 
ceased to hold up to public odium the 
conduct of those who ventured to ques- 
tion the soundness of the ministerial fo- 
reign policy, or to inquireas to the course 
and conduct of the war; and they have 
also re-echoed, with cuckoo persever- 
ance, the puerile challenge to a vote of 
want of confidence, so often repeated by 
the Ministers. In referenceto Lecbeheat 
points we conceive the course taken by 
the Opposition was the right one, and 
we do not doubt that such 1s the general 
opinion of the country. Those who can 
be properly called Opposition leaders 
in both houses, have most carefully ab- 
stained—as indeed we may say have all 
independent members—from question- 
ing Ministers on matters of practical 
strategy. If there have been indis- 
creet revelations made of the designs 
of our generals and admirals, the blame 
lies not at the door of non - official 
members of parliament. It was in 
the columns of the Government morn- 
ing journal an announcement was 
semi- officially made of a plan of at- 
tack upon Sebastopol: it was a Lord 
of the Admiralty who disclosed Sir 
Charles Napier’s opinion, that he was 
unable to cope with Russia in the 
Baltic. Onthe other hand we main- 
tain, that it was no more than the duty 
of every member of Parliament to do 
what in him lay to obtain for the na- 
tion full information as to the diplo- 
matic intrigues of the Government; 
and if any fault has been committed, 
it has been in the inefficiency and un- 
necessary delicacy with which that duty 
has been performed. But if so, it may 
be asked—it has been asked—why was 
not a vote of want of confidence pro- 
posed? Certainly not because it was 
not often enough solicited. Brother 
Jack was not more importunate in his 
entreaties for a ‘* basting’’ than were 
the Ministers, and, no doubt, from like 
motives. Had Mr. Disraeli or Lord 
Derby responded to those urgent en- 
treaties, we should have had terrible 
accounts of what had been undergone 
for the public good. 
‘© Observe this stroke,” said Jack, 

showing his bare shoulders ; ‘a plaguy 
janissary gave it me this very morn- 
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ing at seven o’clock, as, with much ado, 
I was driving off the great Turk. 
Neighbours, mind this broken head 
deserves a plaster, Had poor Jack 
been tender of his noddle, you would 
have seen the Pope and the French 
King, long before this time of day, 
among your wives and your ware- 
houses.” 

Had a broken head been inflicted 
upon the Coalition, the demand for 
plasters would have known no end. 
Had a vote of want of confidence been 
carried in the front of the foreign 
enemy, what sort of fair play would 
the successors to office have had in 
their future conduct of the war? For 
an answer to this inquiry, we may ad- 
vantageously look back to the manner 
in which Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to raise 
a revenue by the way of direct taxa- 
tion, in the only mode in which taxes 
can be directly levied with any ap- 
proach to fairness — viz., by a house- 
tax—was dealt with. No; it is time 
enough to rid those gentlemen of the 
responsibility and difficulties of manag- 
ing a war which their own imbecility 
has brought upon the country, when 
their ability for the work shall have 
been proved by the result of at least 
one campaign; and the Opposition 
leaders were right in so determining. 

And now the session of ’54 is at an 
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end, and the Treasury Bench is no 
longer paraded daily in bodily presence 
before the nation. Impertinent ques- 
tioning is stopped. “ All the Talents” 
are set free to work out the salvation 
of the kingdom, according to their 
own ways and means. They have ob- 
tained every aid and comfort they 
asked for from Parliament. Their 
start is a fair one, and we may hope 
shortly to catch a glimpse of some in- 
dication or sign of the course they 
mean to pursue — of the end they aim 
at attaining. At the time at which 
we write, the 25th of August, all is un- 
certainty abroad; at home there is 
the dead certainty of heavy taxes, and 
the dreary prospect that they will be 
heavier. But we shall see. On the 
other hand, it is not to be denied that 
‘both parties are perceptibly weaker, 
and the plot of the political drama 
seems as far from its catastrophe as 
ever.” The Opposition leaders are in 
a position which they cannot much 
longer continue to occupy. They must 
push on towards some definite point, 
or they must witness the disbanding 
of their forces, simply from the weari- 
ness of inaction, or attracted toa stan- 
dard bearing more decided colours. 
Again, we shall see what the recess will 
give birth to. In the meantime, we 
must wait and hope. 





